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Mostly clear tonight with the lows in 
the mid 50s. Partly cloudy Sunday. 
_ 
_ 
Highs 
Sunday 
in 
the 
upper 
70s. 
| 
Vi* I m bh m b 
Probability of rain IO per cent tonight 
and 20 per cent Sunday. 
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Fayette County's second largest single newspaper 
This edition nearly tops 4em all! 


The R ecord-H erald is pleased to 


present 
to 
its 
readers 
to d a y 
a 


s o u v e n ir 
b ic e n te n n ia l 
e d itio n 


con tain ing 98 pages. 


The 98-page e d itio n becom es the 


second largest single new spape r 


ever p u b lish e d in Fayette C ounty. 


The largest n e w sp ape r eve r printed 


here was a 104-page e d itio n issued 


d u rin g 
th e 
s e s q u ic e n te n n ia l 


celebration in S eptem ber o f 1960. 


The 
second 
page 
of 
today's 


ed itio n has b e e n transform e d into 


the 
"fro n t 
p a g e ." A ll 
im p o rta n t 


n a tion al, in te rn a tio n a l, state and 


local news, n o rm a lly a p p e a rin g on 


page I, is ca rrie d on pa ge 2. 


The co lo r e m b le m on this page is 


Fayette 
C oun ty's 
o ffic ia l 
b ice n ­ 


tennia l e m b le m designed by Jeff 


Lewis, son o f M r. and M rs. C harles 


Lewis, 7 B rookside Court. 


The e d itio n , w h ich w as d e la ye d 


on e 
w e e k 
fro m 
its 
o r ig in a l 


p u b lica tio n 
d a te 
because 
o f 
a 


heavy response from W ashing to n 


C.H. are a residents and ad vertisers 


w ith m a te ria l to be con tain ed , is 


fille d 
w ith 
in te restin g 
and 
in ­ 


fo rm a tive a rticle s and pictures of 


early W a sh ing to n C.H. an d Fayette 


County. The a d vertisem ents speak 


for them selves. 


M any o f the dozens o f pictures 


a p p e a rin g in the e d itio n w e re taken 


or cop ied by the R ecord-H erald staff 


fo r R ecord-H erald readers. 


This n e w sp ap e r staff w o u ld like 


to express its sincere a p p re cia tio n 


to 
the 
m an y 
readers 
fo r 
their 


a s s is ta n c e 
in 
p ro v id in g 


ba ckground m a te ria l, ph otographs 


or both fo r th e m any articles carried 


in the e d itio n . W h ile an 
honest 


e ffo rt w as m a d e to use a ll m a te ria l 


and 
ph oto g ra p h s 
su b m itte d 
by 


readers, w e regret that it w as not 


possible. 


A ll . m e m b ers 
of 
the 
Record- 


H erald e d ito ria l staff ha ve spent 


num erous 
hours 
p re p a rin g 
and 


re s e a rc h in g 
a rtic le s 
an d 


p h o to g ra p h s 
fo r 
th e 
s o u v e n ir 


e d itio n since early sum m er. 


H o w eve r, 
p u b lica tio n 
o f 
the 


special 
e d itio n 
w o u ld 
no t 
have 


been possible w ith o u t the unselfish 


assistance o f o n e W ashington C.H. 


m an 
B.E. K elley. 


K elle y gra n ted the R ecord-H erald 


perm ission to use m a te ria l he w ro te 


fo r 
th e 
1960 
s e s q u ic e n te n n ia l 


e d itio n and new s articles of the 


c o lo rfu l episodes on the history o f 


Fayette C ounty fro m his 


p o p u la r book, "D o w n 


Through the G old e n 


Y e a rs ," w h ich 


w as pu b lishe d 


in 1974. 


A rticle s 


w ritte n 


by 


also pro vided 
the 
R ecord-H erald 
m any new spapers, m ag azin es and 


w ith num erous ra re ar\d inte restin g 
other p u b lica tio n s, and h im s e lf, is 


photographs o w n e d by the Fayette 
alm ost 
a 
veritable 
fo u n ta in 
of 


C o u n ty 
H is to ric a l 
S o c ie ty 
a n d 
in fo rm a tio n concerning th e history 


displayed at the local m useum 
of Fayette County a n d W ash- 


o f which 


he 


ington 


C.H. 


years carrying the h e a v y load of 


h e lp in g b u ild and lay the ground 


w ork fo r the new spaper w hich has 


been re fle cte d in its steady grow th 


and curre nt high sta n d in g as one of 


the to p publications o f any city 


under 
25,000 
p o p u la tio n 
in 
the 


na tion . 


W hile in the new s reporting 


fie ld , 
K e lle y covered 


m any o f the events 


w h ic h 
shaped 


Fayette 


County's 


history. 


And 


K elley 


in the 


sesquicen - 


te n n ia l 
e d itio n 


and 
in fo rm a tio n 


co lle cte d fro m over 


2,600 pieces 
o f 
his 


w ritin g s 
as 
a n e w s ­ 


p a p e r colum n ist to form the 


900-page 
book, 
proved 
to 
be 


p ric e le s s 
s o u rc e s fo r 
re s e a rc h 


c o n d u c te d 
in 
p re p a rin g 
a n d 


c o m p ilin g this souvenir e d itio n . 


K elley, 
823 
W ashington 
A v e ., 


serves 


as curator 
The 9 2 -ye a r-o ld Kelley a cq u ire d 


an alm ost endless storehouse of 


kno w le dg e in 70 ye a rs o f w ritin g fo r 


For 


years as a news 


rep o rter fo r the old D a ily Herald 


(n o w 
th e 
R e c o rd -H e ra ld ), 
he 


covered most of the fie ld a lo n e , for 


the 


w e alth 


of 
in ­ 


form ation 


acquired by 


K e lle y in his 70- 


year ca re e r as a news 


paperm an 
p ro ve d 
valua ble 


to 
the 
Record - H erald 
staff 


in 
co m p ilin g 
this 
edition. 


But, besides fro m the fact that he 


is 
an 
accom plished 
author 
and 


ve te ra n new sm an, K elle y is also a 


lo cal historian and noted am ateur 


a rc h a e o lo g is t. 
T hose 
la st 
tw o 


distinctions also pro ved h e lp fu l to 


the Record-H erald, a lo n g w ith the 


fact that he's been a resident of 


Fayette C ounty fo r the past 88 years 


and has w itnessed m any historical 


events. 


Kelley, w h o o ffic ia lly retired from 


the Record-H erald staff six years 


a g o to devote his fu ll-tim e energies 


to his position o f curator of the 


F a y e tte 
C o u n ty 
M u s e u m , 


a u then ticated (w ith o u t question) in 


1956 
the 
historic 
A rch ib a ld 
M . 


W illa rd 
m urals 
in 
the 
Fayette 


C ounty 
Courthouse 
and 
in 
Miss 


M aria n M oore's hom e here as the 


w o rk o f the fam ou s artist a fte r the 


id e n tity o f the p a in te r had been 


obscured fo r n e a rly three quarters 


o f a century. 


A d d itio n a lly , 
m u ch 
o f 
th e 


m aterial con tain ed in this e d itio n 


w as researched through o ld records 


at 
the 
Fayette C ounty 
H istorical 


Society, w h ich K elley and his w ife , 


Elva, he lped to o rg an ize in 1948. 


Kelley has 
rece ive d 
num erous 


accolades recently, the three most 


outstanding b e in g: in cluded in a 


recent e d itio n o f "W h o 's W ho in 


A m e ric a ," serving as grand m arshal 


o f the b ice n te n n ial parade here on 


the Fourth o f July, and b e in g in ­ 


d u c te d 
as 
F a y e tte 
C o u n ty 's 


representative to the O hio Senior 


C itizens H all o f Fame in C olum bus. 


The R ecord-H erald w o u ld like to 


jo in 
the 
ab ove 
organ izatio ns 
in 


saluting a m an o f w hom a ll of 


Fayette C ounty can be proud. 


But, w h ile the new sroom staff 


com p ile d the copy fo r the e d itio n 


w ith the assistance of Kelley and 


dozen o f readers, it w o u ld be u n fa ir 


to 
publish 
this 
e d itio n 
w ith o u t 


tha nkin g m any others. . 


First o f a ll, w e must tip our hats to 


area m erchants and businessm en 


w h o m ade the e d itio n possible. 


Secondly, 
R-H 
publisher 
Paul 


R o d e n fe ls a n d 
th e 
n e w s p a p e r 


advertising staff fo r p ro vid in g the 


inge nuity, and last but not least, our 


m e c h a n ic a l 
d e p a rtm e n t 
w h ic h 


typed, pro o frea d, com posed and 


printed the e d itio n . 
MTF 


LOOKING BAC K ISO YEARS — This is the way Court 
Street appeared in 1846, with the old brick county cour­ 
thouse building looming in the background at right, an old 
covered wooden bridge over Paint Creek and an old inn at 
the corner. The picture is from an old drawing by historian 


Henry Howe. The picture, looking west on Court Street 
from the intersection of Fayette Street, shows a tavern 
operated by L.P. Reid. The courthouse lawn occupied about 
half of its present space. The old covered wooden bridge 
spanned Paint Creek on VV. Court Street, but it was wrecked 


by a tornado in 1885. The population in 1846 was ap­ 
proximately 2,000 people and according to old descriptions 
the village of Washington C.H. contained two churches, one 
school, eight stores, two newspaper publishing offices, two 
woolen facloi>cs, one saw mill, two taverns, one grist mill 


and 97 dwellings. In those days, Washington C.H. was just 
beginning to come out of her swaddling clothes and the old 
log houses were being replaced by frame and brick 
structures. Note that the only means of transportation in 
the picture are two horses. 


Afte r l egi sl ati ve approval 
Rhode s re c e iv e s 
Me dic a id me a s ure 


COLUMBUS, 
Oh io 
(AP) 
— 
A 
D emocratic-sponsored solution to th e 
estim ated $160 million Medicaid gap is 
on th e way to Gov. Jam es A. Rh odes, 
gaining 
final 
legislative 
approval 
sh ortly before m idnigh t Friday . 
Despite 
continuing 
disagreem ent 
over th e financial soundness of th e bill. 


th ere were indications Rh odes would 
sign m ajor spending portions and avert 
th e th reatened 12 per cent cut in 
welfare and h ealth care benefits. 
Th e General 
Assembly 
failed to 
complete action early today on anoth er 
bill aimed at reforming th e 3'*-month - 
old ch aritable bingo law 


Ad d itio na l 
bi nia l 
sto ries in this sectio n 


In a ddition to the a rtic le s c a rrie d in the four-s e c tion bic e nte nnia l 
$ 
$ 
e dition, more re la te d a rtic le s c a n be found e ls e whe re in toda y 's 
$ 
e dition of the Re c ord-He ra ld. 
g 
Bic e nte nnia l a rtic le s a nd photogra phs a re c a rrie d on pa ge s 10 , 
$ 
11, 12 a nd 13 of toda y 's e dition. 
g 
The Re c ord-He ra ld is ple a s e d to bring to its re a de rs this s ouv e nir 
£ 


e dition. W e s inc e re ly hope y ou e njoy it. 
g 


Abortion me a s ure 
fa c e s c ha lle nge s 


WASHINGTON (AP) — A m easure 
limiting federally funded abortions, 
wh ich one senator say s discrim inates 
against th e poor, faces legal ch allenges 
if it becomes law 
Th e provision is part of a $56 6 billion 
appropriations bill th e Senate sent to 
th e Wh ite House Friday for President 
Ford’s signature Th e total is about $4 
billion more th an Ford requested and 
th ere is a possibility th at h e will veto 
th d bill. 
If th e m easure gains h is approval, at 
least one group advocating freedom of 
ch oice on th e abortion issue, a group 
called th e National Abortion Righ ts 
League, say s it will figh t th e law in th e 
courts on constitutional grounds. 
Th e 
abortion 
compromise 
was 
worked out after weeks of conflict 
between th e House and Senate. Th e 
House passed th e final version of th e 
bill Th ursday by a 256 to 114 vote. Th e 
Senate cleared it Friday by a 47 to 21 
vote. 
Th e section on abortion declares th at 
none of th e money in th e bill, wh ich 
carries funds for th e Departm ents of 
Labor and Health . Education and Wel­ 
fare. may be used “ to perform abor­ 
tions ex cept w h ere th e life of th e 
moth er would be endangered if th e 
fetus were carried to term .” 
Th e bill also would not preclude 
federal funding for abortions in cases of 
rape, incest or ectopic pregnancy , in 
wh ich gestation occurs outside th e 
uterus 
Opponents claim ed th e am endm ent 
is open to a constitutional ch allenge. 
“Th e 
language...clearly 
dis­ 
crim inates against th e poor wh o cannot 
afford th e cost of an abortion but m ust 
rely upon M edicaid,” said Sen. Edw ard 
Brooke, R-Mass. It “would not affect 
th ose wh o can afford th e price of an 
abortion. It would not put an end to 
abortions, but only would price th em 
out of reach of th e neediest.” 
He said h e believes th e Suprem e 
Court would rule th at th e m easure is 
unconstitutional 
If Ford does decide to veto th e bill 
th ere will be adequate time rem aining 
S COL scores 


Miami Trace 56. Springfield Greenon 
0 
Ch illicoth e 12. W ash ington C.H. 6 
Circleville 7, Teay s Valley 0 
W ilmington 47. Clinton Massie 0 
Greenfield McClain 13, Springfield 
Sh awnee 12 
McDermott North west 20, Hillsboro 
14 
West Jefferson 48 , Madison Plains 8 


for th e House and Senate to m ake an 
override attem pt before adjourning for 
th e y ear Oct. 2. 
Th e President h as indicated th at h e 
would like to see a reduction in th e 
number of abortions paid for from 
federal funds. 
Sen. Jesse Helms, R-N.C., an avowed 
opponent of abortion, rejected 
th e 
argum ents of unconstitutionality . 
“ In adopting th is am endm ent, we are 
say ing th at th is is valid and a con­ 
stitutionally perm issible limitation on 
an appropriations bill,” h e said. “Th is 
is a firm and unequivocal statem ent of 
congressional policy on th e question of 
using tax funds for abortions.” 
Mrs . Ca rte r 
s e e s v ic tory 


CLEVELAND 
(AP) 
— 
Rosaly nn 
C arter say s sh e 
is 
confident 
h er 
h usband, 
Jim m y , 
will 
win 
th e 
presidency and sh e is looking ah ead to 
wh at sh e will do in Wash ington. 
In an interview h ere wh ile on a 
campaign visit Friday , Mrs. C arter 
said th at as First Lady sh e would spend 
much of h er time on projects such as 
promoting community m ental h ealth 
centers. 


"111 concentrate on m ental h ealth 
first,” sh e said. “ I’m also very con­ 
cerned about th e elderly and day care 
centers.” 


Mrs. C arter, 49, took a keen interest 
in mental h ealth wh en h er h usband was 
governor of Georgia. 


Th e legislature adjourned th e four- 
day pre-election session at 2:35 a.m . 
planning to return for at least one day 
Nov. 9. 
Budget Director William W. Wilkins, 
still 
contending 
th e 
D em ocratic 
package was underfunded, said h e 
would recom m end th at Rh odes sign th e 
bill. Rut h e said h e would also advise 
th e governor to impose anoth er across- 
th e-board state spending cut, perh aps 1 
per cent, to keep th e budget in balance 
Th at way , h e said, th e 12 per cent cut 
in Aid to Dependent Ch ildren and some 
Medicaid benefits, now set for Oct. 1, 
could be called off or sh arply curtailed 
Th ere was lingering disagreem ent 
even among supporters of th e bill righ t 
down to th e final 23-8 vote in th e Senate 
and 53-26 vote in th e House on a joint 
conference com m ittee version. 
Senate 
Finance Ch airm an 
H arry 
Mesh el, D-33 Youngstown, said th e 
Democratic 
package 
would 
raise 
nearly $160 million, th e size of th e 
deficit, according to th e D epartm ent of 
Public Welfare. 
But 
th e 
prime 
sponsor, 
House 
Finance 
Ch airman 
My rl 
H 
Sh oemaker, D-8 8 Bourneville, put th e 
figure 
at 
$156.7 
million 
Both 
D em ocratics steadfastly insisted th e 
sh ortfall was only $127 million any way . 
“ We’ve got more th an enough money 
in h ere for th e Medicaid crisis and 
more th an enough for ADC,” Mesh el 
said. 
Th e bill purports to meet th e crisis by 
appropriating money left over from th e 
1976 fiscal y ear and some ex pected to 
be left on July 1, 1977 It also relies 
h eavily 
on 
federal money ,* mostly 
match ing funds, and assum es th at $50 
million can be saved th rough cost- 
cutting and reform with in th e welfare 
departm ent. 
Th e actual spending auth ority in th e 
bill is $148 .5 million, but D em ocrats 
plan to add $13 million currently in th e 
state Controlling Board to th e Medicaid 
pot 
C offee 
B rea k . 


ALL FLOWERS, pots and oth er 
decorations 
on 
graves 
in 
Jasp er 
Townsh ip 
cem eteries 
sh ould 
be 
rem oved by Sunday , Septem ber 26 for 
th e annual fall cleanup. . . 
W illard Dice, clerk of th e Jasper 
Townsh ip 
board 
of 
trustees, 
said 
flowers and pots not rem oved by th e 
Septem ber 
26 
deadline 
will 
be 
destroy ed. . . 


A MEETING of th e Fay ette County 
Board of Mental R etardation will be 
h eld at 8 p.m. W ednesday , Septem ber 
22 in th e form er Sunny side E lem entary 
Sch ool 
building 
on 
S. 
Fay ette 
Street. . . Th e public is invited to 
attend. 
J udge fre e s 4 ne ws me n 


FRESNO, Calif. (AP > — Four Fresno 
Bee newsmen, freed after 15 day s in 
jail, say th eir firm ness in protecting a 
confidential source “ m ay 
make it 
easier for th e nex t newsm an h auled 
into court.” 
Th e newsmen were released late 
Friday after a day long h earing led 
Superior Court Judge Hollis Best to th e 
conclusion 
th at 
th eir 
open-ended 
co-ercive jail sentences were unlikely 
to make th em talk. 
Th e judge said th ey were still guilty 
of contempt and sentenced th em to five 
day s im prisonment for th at. But h e 
gave credit for time served and or­ 
dered th em released im m ediately . 
Th e newsmen — reporters William 
Patterson and Joe Rosato, ombudsman 
Jam es 
Bort 
and 
m anaging 
editor 
George Gruner — broke into sm iles at 


th e order. 
“ I th ink all of us ex pected at least 
anoth er five day s, so th e judge sur­ 
prised us a little bit,” said Bort as th ey 
ch ecked out of th e county prison farm . 
“Th is may make it easier for th e nex t 
h ew sm an h auled into court,” Bort 
added. “ He can point to th e Fresno 
Four and say ‘th is (confidentiality ) is 
not som eth ing th at is treated ligh tly .’” 
In January 1975, Rosato and P at­ 
terson — under th e supervision of Bort 
and G runer — wrote th ree articles 
based on grand jury transcripts th at 
h ad been ordered sealed until bribery 
trials against a councilman and two 
oth ers were completed. 
Since th en, despite several court 
rulings against th eir appeals, th ey h ave 
refused to say h ow th e transcript was 
obtained. 


Ra d io d isc jo ck ey g ra nd ma rsha l 
Parad e op en s Offsid es even ts 


WLW-Radio disc jockey Ch uck 
Dough erty will h ead a 19 -unit 
parade as grand m arsh al to open 
th e th ird annual Offsides benefit 
game and festivities tonigh t. 
Dough erty , wh o is h eard on th e 
air from 10 a.m . to 12 noon and 
from 1:30 until 3 p.m., will be 
riding atop th e Wash ington C.H. 
Fire 
D epartm ent’s 
antique 
Ah rens-Fox veh icle. 
Th e parade will form at 5:30 
p.m. tonigh t at th e Wash ington 
C.H. 
Middle 
Sch ool. 
It 
will 
proceed south on North Street to 
Court Street, th rough th e central 
business district, turn south on 
Main 
Street 
and 
disband 
at 
Gardner P ark Stadium on Circle 
Avenue. 
A num ber of added events will 
spice th is y e a r’s Offsides gam e 
wh ich 
raises 
funds 
for 
th e 
popular Wash ington C.H. Area 
Community Education program . 
A first-ever contest between 
m arch ing bands, drill team s and 
m ajorette squads from 
seven 
South C entral Oh io League h igh 
sch ools will be h eld. Troph ies will 
be 
aw arded 
to 
th e 
winners 
following 
th e 
evening’s 
festivities. 
Oth er 
activities 
include 
a 


CHUCK DOUGHERTY 


“ Queen of Queens” contest and 
th e second annual bratw urst and 
cider supper sponsored by th e 
Wash ington C.H Optimist Club. 
Th e bratw urst and cider supper 
begins at 5 p.m. 
Two women’s team s (th e Lady 
Offsiders and th e No-Starlettes) 


will 
play 
in 
a 
one-quarter 
prelim inary contest at 6:30 p.m. 
to be followed by th e annual 
Offsides-No Stars gam e. 
Th e Wash ington C.H. 
Lions 
Club h as provided all th e play ers 
for th e Offsides team wh ile th e 
No Stars squad is com prised 
prim arily of m em bers from th e 
Wash ington C.H. Rotary Club. 
As usual, plenty of surprises 
h ave been planned, and th e gam e 
prom ises to provide comedy for 
spectators. 
Wh ile Dough erty will be se r­ 
ving as grand m arsh al of th e pre­ 
gam e parade, four oth er WLW- 
Radio 
personalities 
will 
be 
participating in th e activities at 
G ardner Park Stadium. 


Th e list is 
h eaded 
by 
th e 
comical 
Jam es 
Francis 
Patrick O’Neill, wh o invented th e 
m y th ical Wash ington C.H. off­ 
sides 
professional 
team 
with 
alm ost daily barbs and quirks 
during h is radio broadcasts. 


Oth ers sch eduled to appear 
h ere for th e fund-raising event 
are farm director Bob Miller, 
sports 
director 
Andy 
Mac- 
W illiams and h elicopter traffic 
reporter Lt. Jim Stanley . 


ARTIS T AND INS TRUCTOR — Pictu red ab ove is local 
artist, an d in stru ctor of oil p ain tin g, Marjarie Ratson . S h e is 
sh own with on e of h er latest work s, wh ich is en cased in on e 
of th e orn ate an tiq u e frames th at sh e is p articu larly fon d of. 


Lo ca l p a inter-instructo r a rt cla ss d ro p o ut 
Art success co mes na tura lly 


By CINDIPEARCE 
Record -Herald S taff Writer 
If a person sh ould h appen to walk into 
th e h ome located at 128 9 U.S. 35-NW, 
th ey sh ouldn't be surprised if th e 
predom inant odor in th e residence is 
one of turpentine. 
M arjorie Batson, a zealot wh en it 
comes to oil painting, lives at th is 
address and sh e spends a good deal of 
time h erding prospective Van Gogh s 
and Picassos in th rough h er front door, 
and into h er “w inter” painting studio, a 
room th at w as once a conventional 
dining room , or, during th e sum m er 
month s, M arjorie and h er oil painting 
devotees can be found occupy ing h er 
spacious garage, wh ere antique picture 
fram es line th e walls, and canvasses, 
brush es 
and 
tubes of 
paints 
are 
stacked, w aiting th eir turn to be put 
into action. 
Ironically , considering Mrs. Batson's 
success as a painter and as an in­ 
structor of oil painting, sh e was no ch ild 
prodigy in th is particular field of en­ 
deavor. In fact, sh e’d never so much as 
picked up a paint brush until seven 
y ears ago. 
Mrs. Batson, wh o laugh ingly calls 
h er art work, “ my ch ange of life 
paintings” , (“ I took up painting and 
my h usband took up golf,” ) revealed 
th at sh e m ade h er advent into th e world 
of canvasses, turpentine and linseed 
oil, more or less as a joke, never 
dream ing th at painting was to become 
an essential p art of h er life. 
In 1969, som e friends of Mrs. B at­ 
son’s. wh o at th at time was m anaging 
th e Super Sh oe M art in W ash ington 
C H., w ere discussing th eir desire to 
take painting lessons. One of th em 
noted th at Mrs. Batson could draw , th e 
first prerequisite to painting, 
and 
sh ould 
begin 
taking 
lessons. 
Con­ 
sequently , th e sh oe store m anager did 
just th at, signing up for a series of six 
painting lessons, dropping out after 
four, deciding. “ If I was going to learn 
h ow to paint, by dern, I was going to do 
it on my ow n!” 
“ I th ink th ere comes a point in 
every one’s life wh en th ey w ant to 
ach ieve, or do someth ing, oth er th an 
th e 
routine 
th ings,” 
Mrs. 
Batson 
comm ented. With h er two sons raised, 
and after h er eventual retirem ent from 
th e sh oe store, Mrs. Batson h ad th e 
time and th e desire to do just th at, so 
sh e turned to painting. 
Reach ing 
th e 
point 
of 
professionalism th at sh e h as now a t­ 
tained, didn’t come over nigh t. “ I 
rem em ber wh en I first started pain­ 
ting, I w as working on th is mango. 
Well, I couldn’t get it righ t and Joe (h er 
h usband and c ritic ) kept telling m e th at 
it didn’t look like a mango. I’m not th e 
cry ing ty pe, but I cried over th at 
mango. I worked awfully h ard on it. 
Can y ou im agine getting th at upset 
over a m ango?” Mrs. Batson laugh ed 
in retrospect. 
Wh en sh e finally finish ed h er first 
painting, 
wh ich 
was 
a 
still-life 
featuring th e inevitable assem blage of 
fruits and a vase, subjects th at all art 
students end up painting at one tim e or 
anoth er, Mrs. Batson proudly brough t 
h er painting h ome so th at sh e could 
sh ow it to h er h usband. Wh en sh e got 
out of th e car, with painting in h and, th e 
wind wh ipped th e y et-to-dry canvas out 
of h er h ands and it fell face-down onto 
th e gravel driveway . Picking up th e 
gravel-covered painting, Mrs. Batson 
carried it inside to see w h at h er 
h usband’s reaction would be. After 
: 
study ing th e “ m asterpiece” for awh ile, 
; 
Joe announced sardonically , “ I really 
I 
like th e tex ture of th at painting.” 
• 
“ It took me h ours to pick off th at 
: 
gravel, N aturally , I’d go to all th e 
• 
trouble of rem oving th e gravel since it 
was my first painting!” Mrs. Batson 
I 
justified 
h er 
neoph y te 
painter’s 
• 
determ ination to salvage th at first 
> 
work of art. 
:• 
Sh e h as sold, or given away , a 
num ber of h er paintings, 
but sh e 
:• 
wouldn’t part with th at first gravel 
•: 
blemish ed 
painting for th e 
world, 
alth ough sh e adm its, “ Wh en I first 
started 
painting, 
I 
entered 
th ese 
•: 
paintings into th e fair. I was never so 
?• 
em barrassed! Th ey were so b ad!” 
Evidently , th ese early paintings done 
:• 
by Mrs. Batson h ave to h er, more 
sentim ental, 
rath er 
tl\an 
artistic, 
value. 
£ 
Any one wh o h as ever attem pted 


someth ing new in th e way of a h obby , 
soon learns th at family m em bers just 
can’t resist getting in th eir “digs” now 
and th en. Mrs. Batson recalls an in­ 
cident w h ere h er sons apparently h ad 
purposely conjured up a misch ievious 
plan of attack with th e purpose of 
getting h er defenses up 
“ I’d just 
painted th is landscape and I h ad put a 
bear in it. Well, wh en my first son 
arrived at my h ouse, h e said. “ Gee 
mom, I really like th at buffalo,” and I 
said, “T h at’s not a buffalo!” Th en my 
second son arrived and h e said, “ Mom, 
I really like th at buffalo” . Th ey h ad to 
h ave h ad it planned!” 
Mrs. Batson, say ing th at oth er art 
teach ers migh t not approve of h er 
relatively unstructured approach to 
teach ing, wh ich gives th e student a 
great deal of leeway in ex ercising h is or 
h er talents, (“ I don’t believe th ere is 
such a th ing as a bad painting if y ou’re 
enjoy ing w h at y ou’re doing” ), is quite 
flex ible. "I don’t try to ch ange a per­ 
son’s sty le, th a t’s wh y I insist th at my 
students paint at h ome, wh en th ey ’re 
away from m e. as well as wh ile th ey ’re 
h ere for th eir lesson. Once in a great 
wh ile. I’ll h elp th em 
(by actually 
painting th e student’s canvas), but th en 
I ex pect th em to redo wh at I’ve done in 
th eir own w ay .” 
H esitant to touch anoth er person’s 
painting. Preferring to dem onstrate 
h ow som eth ing is to be done by painting 
on a spare canvas, Mrs Batson stated, 
“ I teach very few in th e sam e m anner. 
I teach som e by painting for th em, 
wh ile th e teach ing of oth ers doesn’t 
necessitate th is. Usually , I try to feel 
th em out, and let th em tell m e h ow th ey 
want to be taugh t. Most im portantly , 
th ey do th eir own work.” 
Mrs. 
Batson 
h as 
tried 
oth er 
medium s, including w ater colors and 
ch arcoal, but sh e is partial to oils. “ I 
guess I like oils because th a t’s wh at I 
started with , but I also like th em 
because with oils y ou can completely 
cover up y our m istakes,” sh e said 
deviously . 
Sh e is also partial to th e painting of 
landscapes and flowers, th e latter, sh e 
informs, being much h arder to paint 
th en th e lay m an would im agine. Sh e 
prefers paintings th at are composed of 
two, rath er th an many , colors. 
Alth ough sh e contends th at one never 
stops leaning wh en it com es to pain­ 
ting, after pursuing th e h obby for five 
y ears, sh e decided to sta rt teach ing 
oth ers. H er first student guinea pigs 
were h er close friends and relatives. 
Sh e even h as gotten h er h usband in­ 
volved in th e activity . “ I h ave a fine 
time instructing h im, but th is y ear h e’s 
decided 
to paint wildlife 
pictures, 
som eth ing th at doesn’t interest me. He 
plans to work all winter and be ready 
for th e painting competition at th e fair 
nex t y e a r.” 
At tim es, regretting th e art education 
th at sh e never h ad, (“ Wh en I was 
working I h ad th e money to pursue an 
education, but I didn’t h ave th e time, 
and after I quit working, I h ad th e time, 
but not th e money ,” ) Mrs. Batson h as 
learned h ow to paint on h er own 
th rough trial and error. 
Sh e h as learned th at th e “ h andling of 
th e brush ” is quite im portant if one is to 


get th e desired effects in th eir pain­ 
tings "You must learn wh en to lift y our 
brush , such as wh en y ou’re doing fine 
detail, and wh en to bear down. P er­ 
spective 
(distance, 
som eth ing 
th at 
fam ed 
artist G randm a 
Moses did 
w ith out) is ach ieved th rough th e use of 
y our ligh t and dark colors (as well as 
th rough th e mutation of size, depending 
on w h eth er an object is placed in th e 
foreground 
or 
background 
of 
th e 
painting).” 
A rarity in h er ability to peceive 
color, som eth ing sh e th ough t every one 
could do with as much ease as sh e, Mrs. 
Batson, wh en sh e or a student is 
copy ing a picture, can look at a pain­ 
ting, th at is composed of a potpourri of 
subtle sh ades, and tell y ou immediately 
all of th e colors th at a re evident and 
wh at colors to mix to ach ieve th ese 
h ues. A m aster at m ix ing paints (a dab 
of th is and a squirt of th at), Mrs. 
Batson 
is 
fortunate 
to 
h ave 
th is 
inh erent gift. Determ ining th e colors 
with in a painting, som e of th em h aving 
been 
inserted into th e picture in­ 
conspicuously , is quite difficult for th e 
unex perienced ey e, and sometimes, 
even for th e trained ey e, to discern 
Even th ough Mrs. Batson h as h ad no 
form al education in so far as art goes, 
th e fact th at sh e h as never been 
acquainted with such th ings as th e 
color spectrum and th e knowledge th at 
red and blue com bined 
(a simple 
ex am ple) make purple, isn’t h urting 
any . Sh e knows all of th ese th ings in­ 
tuitively . 
Mrs. Batson h as been a wh iz at colors 
since th e day s wh en sh e managed th e 
Super Sh oe Mart. One of h er jobs was 
th e dy ing of sh oes for custom ers. No 
color requested, regadless of h ow weird 
color requested, reg ardless of h ow 
weird it was, was too h ard for Mrs. 
Batson to obtain. 
sh e 
started 
taking 
h er 
not-long- 
adh ered-to painting lessons, was th e 
ex istence of th e “ line of h orizon” , 
wh ich is an almost im perceptible line, 
draw n by th e artist before h e applies 
even th at first bit of paint. “Th e line of 
h orizon, wh ich can be drawn eith er 
above th e center or below it, guides me 
th rough out th e rest of th e painting. It 
h elps 
me determ ine 
wh ere th ings 
sh ould be placed,” Mrs. Batson stated. 
Calling h erself an ex act painter, (“ I 
never get outside of th e borders th at 
I’ve draw n. I’m a neat painter—very 
patient,” ) Mrs. Batson definitely feels 
th at an individual’s 
personality 
is 
reflected in h ow h e paints. “ I don’t 
know much about th e m aster painters, 
but I do know th at wh en Van Gogh ’s 
personality ch anged (wh ich it did so 
drastically , eventually reach ing th e 
point of insanity ), so did h is paintings.” 
Van Gogh did a num ber of self- 
portraits, and h is gradual m ental 
decline was evidenced in h ow h e por­ 
tray ed h imself in th is series of pain­ 
tings. 
M rs. Batson, wh o couldn’t begin to 
count th e number of paintings sh e’s 
done 
in 
th e 
past 
seven 
y ears, 
som etim es h as h er work display ed in 
various public arenas, such as at a 
bank opening. Sh e m akes a point of 
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Local man to comp ete 
in million aire d rawin g 


jij 
A Wash ington C.H. resident will be competing in th e Oh io Lottery ’s 
$ 
£ 
instant jackpot millionaire drawing on Sunday , October 3 
& 
* 
Ed Orr, 528 High St., will be competing in th e drawing wh ich will be 
$ 
£ 
h eld at th e Th istledown race track in North Randall, Oh io. 
| 
§ 
Th e winner of th e $1 million top prize, as well as th e runnerun Drizes of 
$ 
£ 
$500,000 and $250,000 will be determined by th e outcome of th e feature 
1 
£ 
race. 
« 
Orr, an employ e of th e Armco Steel Corp. Metal Products Division 
$ 
::: 
plant in Wash ington C. H., will be competing against 54 oth er persons wh o 
£ 
:¥ 
h ave qualified as jackpot finalists by turning in winning tickets at 
£ 
£ 
regional offices th rough out th e state. Each contestant is assured of a 
& 
* 
minimum $15,000 prize wh ich will also be th e amount awarded to anvone 
* 
£ 
turning in a winning jackpot ticket after th e September 24 deadline 
* 
X 
according to Gerald J . Patronite, director of th e Oh io Lottery 
S 
$: 
Orr purch ased th e $15,000 instant winner at th e Courtview Restai.rani 
£ 
149 N. Main St., in late July . 
urant, 
£ 
Th e Oh io Lottery is currently operating two new games th e 50-oenf Pnt 
£ 
8 
O'Gold with a top weekly prize of $250,000. and th e $l gameDouble Pl^v^ 
S 
ft 
wh ich features ch ances to double prizes by match ing both numbers anrf 
£ 
S 
colors. Th e $1 ticket also permits play ers to win as much as $61 000 durlne 
§ 
:j:j 
a televised weekly game for bonus game finalists. 
’ 


Several accidents reported 
Driver satisfactory' 
after rural mishap 


Deaths, Funerals 


Charles R. ( Dick) Lawrence 
Floyd A. Washburn 


A 
23 year old 
Washington 
C H. 
woman is listed in satisfactory con­ 
dition at Fayette County Memorial 
Hospital Saturday following an auto 
mishap on the CCC Highway-E, shortly 
before midnight. 
Melody Koush, 1224 Rawlings St., 
failed to negotiate a right curve on the 
C CC Highway, one half mile north of 
Washington-Waterloo Road and broke 
a utility pole, according to Fayette 
County sheriff’s deputies. 
A live wire fell into a tree and the 
Washington 
C.H. 
F ire 
Department 
stood vigil until Dayton Power and 
Light Co. crews killed power to the line 
Ms Roush struck the pole after she 
went off the left side of the roadway at 
11:30 
p.m. 
Friday. 
The 
car 
was 
demolished, and she was taken by 
am bulance 
to 
Fayette 
County 
M em orial Hospital 
where she was 
admitted. 
Firem en were on the scene for more 
than an hour 
A rash of lesser accidents swept the 
county 
Friday. 
Although 
several 
resulted in considerable damage to the 
vehicles involved, no other injuries 
were reported 
P O L IC E 
F RID A Y , 5:29 p.m. — Clarence L. 
Campbell, 92, Lew is Road, was cited 
for failing to yield the right of way 
when he pulled from Blackstone Street 
onto Columbus Avenue in front of 
another car. The driver of the second 
vehicle was M ary Deaton, 25, of 806 S. 
M ain 
St., 
and 
moderate 
damage 
resulted 
4:43 p.m. — Georgiabelle Roberts, 47, 
of 1004 N. North St.. was cited for 
failing to yield when she turned left 
from 
Delaware 
Street 
into 
the 
H elfrich’s Super M arket parking lot in 
the path of an oncoming vehicle. She 
struck 
an auto driven 
by 
M arvin 
Frederick, 38, of 232 
Hickory St., 
causing moderate damage. 
4:25 p m. — Tam ela M. Boltenhouse. 
16. Camp Grove Road, backed up in the 
Washington Square Shopping Center 
exit lane and struck a car driven by 


Ralph J Zerkel. 76. of Troy. Damage 
was moderate. 
2:25 p.m — David G. Moore, 26, of 
323 N Hinde St., was cited for failing to 
m aintain an assured clear distance 
ahead when he hit the rear of a car 
driven by Phyllis E . Phillips, 28. of 219 
Sycam ore St., which was stopped in 
traffic on Court Street near Hinde 
Street Moderate dam age resulted 
1:36 p.m. — John Beers. 23, of 1004 
Delaw are St.. slid on wet pavement into 
the rear of a car driven by Opal 
Mullins, 50, of 3150 W hite Road. The 
M ullins vehicle was stopped in traffic 
on Columbus Avenue at Lincoln Drive. 
10:25 a m. — Sylvia M Hinkley, 59. 
was cited for failing to yield when she 
pulled from Oakland Avenue onto N. 
North Street into the path of a car 
driven by Kenneth K Pinson. 62. Je f­ 
fersonville. Minor dam age resulted. 
Hitskip 
— 
I^averne 
Haugen, 
611 
Fa irw a y 
Drive, 
reported 
that 
sometime Friday night a car drove off 
E lm Street and slid into shrubbery and 
a pile of logs in his backyard which 
fronts on Elm Street. 
S H E R IF F 
F RID A Y , 7:30 p.m. — Donna J. 
Tackett, 22, of 1542 Harold Road, was 
cited for failure to yield when she 
pulled from Prairie Road onto Ohio 753 
into the path of Roger D Ferguson, 26, 
of 
Bloomingburg. 
Dam age 
was 
moderate. 
1:50 p.m — W illiam Robinson, 27. 
Post Road, went off the right side of the 
highway, through a fence, and struck a 
field cultivator near the fence. The 
mishap occurred near the intersection 
of Knight Road There was moderate 
dam age to the vehicle 
and 
minor 
damage to the cultivator. 
1:05 p.m. — G ary M 
Petitt, 22, 
Jeffersonville, was cited for failure to 
yield when he pulled from Hidy Road 
into the path of Kent Linson, 18, of 
South Solon, who was approaching 
Hidy Road on Harold Road. 
The accident resulted in extensive 
damage to the vehicles, but no one was 
injured 
Trustees to be elected 


F ive new trustees w ill be elected at 
the annual meeting of the Fayette 
County Farm Bureau Tuesday night in 
the Mahan Building on the Fayette 
County Fairgraounds 
The only opposition is in Concord 
Township were Ja m e s Garland and 
M artin Smith are seeking a spot on the 
board 
Running unopposed are Fred 
Hoppes, 
W ayne 
Township; 
Ja c k 
W addle, 
Green 
Township; 
Jam es 
Paisley, 
Jasper 
Township, 
and 
Raym ond Rogers Jr ., Union Township. 
Also to be voted upon at Tuesday’s 


meeting are a proposed change in 
membership dues, and a proposal on 
the number of delegates to attend the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation annual 
meeting in 1977 


Dean Sim eral, a legislative expert 
for the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
w ill 
be 
the 
featured 
speaker 
at 
Tuesday’s meeting 


Tickets, priced at $4 per person, can 
be purchased from any Farm Bureau 
trustee or 
at 
the 
Fayette 
County 
Landm ark office. 
Mechanics lead strike 


B y H E N RIE TT A L E IT H 
Associated Press W riter 
A strike by 12,000 mechanics and 
other ground workers shut down Trans 
W orld Airlines early today, forcing 
thousands of passengers across the 
country to seek other ways to travel 
and grounding 9,000 TW A flight per­ 
sonnel. 
The strike began at 12:01 a.m. E D T 
when 
a 
government-ordered 30-day 
cooling off period expired and last- 
ditch talks in Washington failed to 
resolve a pay dispute. 
TW A operates an average of 443 
Heavy rain 


in New York 


B y The Associated Press 
Thunderstorms 
produced 
locally 
heavy rains and some flooding in parts 
of western New York State today. 
More than 2 4 inches of rain fell on 
Buffalo, N Y., bringing flooding 
of 
underpasses and low lying areas. 
There were late night showers from 
eastern Ohio through the lower Great 
Lakes 
region 
into 
western 
Penn­ 
sylvania 
and 
over 
western 
New 
England 
Some heavy thunderstorms occurred 
during the evening in Colorado and 
southeast Idaho. Golf ball-sized hail 
struck Fort Carson, Colo., and heavy 
rains fell in Colorado Springs. 
Thundershowers 
were 
scattered 
through the Rockies late Friday and 
into southwest Texas and from eastern 
Colorado into southwest Nebraska and 
extreme northwest Kansas. 


flights daily, including 44 overseas 
flights, and carries an average of 43,000 
passengers a day. 
A team of federal mediators, headed 
by National Mediation Board Chair­ 
man George Ives, joined talks between 
TW A and the International Association 
of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, 
AFL-CIO 
Mediators had expressed optimism 
over the latest effort to replace a 
contract that had been extended since 
last Oct. 31. A union spokesman said 
the talks broke off m inutes before the 
strike deadline. 
No further talks were scheduled and 
neither side would say how things stood 
at the deadline. 
All TW A planes w ere grounded as 
they completed their flights shortly 
before or after midnight, and the union 
set up picket lines at m any of the na­ 
tion’s major airports. 


City school board 


to meet on Monday 


The 
Washington 
C.H. 
Board 
of 
Education will 
meet 
at 
7:30 p.m. 
Monday in the office of the superin­ 
tendent. 
The office is located at the E . Paint 
Street entrance 
to 
the 
Washington 
Middle School. 
Several personnel m atters appear on 
the agenda, including some discussion 
of the possibility of teachers’ salary 
increases if the school millage is ap­ 
proved at the polls in November. 
The 
board 
will 
also 
consider 
a 
request from Dennis Wollam , band 
director, for a concert at Washington 
Senior High School. 


Charles R (D ick) Lawrence, 79, of 
424 M cElw ain St., died at 8:30 a m. 
Saturday in the Quiet Acres Nursing 
Home, where he had been a patient 
since March of 1975. He had been in 
failing health for the past year. 
Born 
in 
Fayette 
County, 
Mr. 
Law rence had spent most of his life in 
Washington C.H 
He was a 45-year 
employe of the Dayton Power and Light 
Co. service department, retiring in 
1962. He was a member of the Fayette 
Masonic Lodge and the Scottish Rite, 
Columbus 
His wife, Nancy, died in 
1971. 
He 
is survived 
by 
a 
son, 
Max 
Law rence. 424 M cElw ain St; a grand 
daughter; three brothers, George and 
Kenneth Lawrence, both of Springfield, 
and Jam es Lawrence, 609 Comfort 
Lane; three sisters, M rs Merle Lucas, 
of Springfield, Mrs 
Elm er (Gayle) 
Stew art, of Columbus, and Mrs Russell 
(N elle) Waters, of Springfield, and a 
sister-in-law, 
Mrs. 
Pearl 
Fent, 
of 
M edway. 
Services will be held at 1:30 p m 
Monday in the Kirkpatrick Funeral 
Home, Washington C H., with the Rev 
Ray Russell officiating Burial will be 
in Washington Cemetery. 
Friends m ay call at the funeral home 
from 3 to 5 and 7 until 9 p.m. Sunday. 


Fred McNeal 


L E E S B U R G — Fred (Irish ) McNeal, 
74, of Highland, died at 1:15 p.m. 
Frid ay 
in 
Greenfield 
Municipal 
Hospital. 
Born 
in 
Highland 
County, 
Mr. 
M cNeal was a retired Baltim ore and 
Ohio Railroad Co. employe. He was 
never married. 
He is survived by three brothers, 
Everett 
M cNeal, 
of 
Highland, 
and 
W'ilbur and Ora M cNeal, both residing 
in Wisconsin, and a sister, Mrs. Ella 
Carter, of Highland. 
Services will be held at 2 p.m. 
Monday in the Prater Funeral Home, 
Leesburg, with the Rev. David Toon 
officiating 
Burial will be in Locust 
Grove Cemetery in Highland County. 
Friends may call at the funeral home 
after 4 p.m. Sunday. 


Mrs. Virginia H. Anderson 


Word has been received by Miss Jan e 
Durant of 520*2 E . Paint St., of the 
death of a cousin, M rs. Virginia Hays 
Anderson, 
71, 
of 
Catalpa 
Drive, 
Dayton. 
Mrs. Anderson form erly resided in 
Washington C.H. She died Sept. 12 in 
her residence of an apparent heart 
attack. Her husband, Carlton Ander­ 
son. is deceased. 
Mrs. Anderson 
is survived by a 
sister, Ellen of California, and several 
other cousins. 
M em orial services will be held at 1 
p.m. today in Christ Church, Dayton. 
Following crem ation, a service will 
also be held in California. 


C H E S T E R B. H O L L A R — Services 
for Chester Bryan Hollar, 79, of 631 
Gregg St.. were held at 3 p.m Friday in 
the 
Gerstner-Kinzer 
Funeral 
Home 
with the Rev. Ralph Wolford, minister 
at First Baptist Church, officiating. 
M r. Hollar, a retired restaurant owner 
and operator, and W orld W ar I veteran, 
died Tuesday. 
The flag was folded and presented to 
the oldest son, Richard, by Henry Litz 
and Ted W illis of the Paul H Hughey 
Post 25 Am erican Legion. Taps were 
sounded by Beth Van Meter and Mike 
McDonald of Washington Senior High 
School. 
Two hymns were sung by 
Je rri 
Bom gardner and Bertha Terry ac­ 
companied 
by 
Mrs. 
Dorothy 
Giebelhouse at the piano. 
Pallbearers for burial in Washington 
Cem etery were G ary. L a rry and Bobby 
Hollar, W illiam Bryan , Richard and 
Terry 
Shipley 
and 
Donnie 
Wayne 
Hollar. 


JO H N B L O U S E SR. — Services for 
John Blouse Sr., 86, Harold Road, 
Bookwalter, were held at 2 p.m. Friday 
in the Church of Christ in Christian 
Union, 
Bookwalter, 
with 
the 
Rev. 
W ayne Knisley officiating. Mr. Blouse, 
a retired farm er and sheep shearer, 
died Tuesday. 
Mrs. M ary Huff and Mrs. Linda 
D avis sang two hymns accompanied by 
Mrs. Donna Reid at the organ. 
Pallbearers for the burial in Paint 
Township Cemetery, Madison County, 
were Terry 
M cBee, 
Ernie 
Blouse, 
Virgil Barker Jr ., Clyde and David 
Satterfield, Richard Burris, and John 
Craig. 
The services were conducted under 
the direction of the Morrow Huffman 
Funeral Home, Jeffersonville. 
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Kissinger, Vorster 
resume meetings 


Miami near hurricane disaster? 


M IA M I (A P ) — “ The Great M iam i 
H urricane’’ of 1926 killed at least 400 
persons, 
injured 
6,000, 
left 
18,000 
homeless and caused $100 million in 
damage. Next time it could be worse. 
W’hen a storm of equal intensity 
strikes the M iam i area again — and 
experts say it’s just a matter of time — 
damage might exceed $1 billion. And if 
residents are as apathetic as officials 
fear and ignore warnings to evacuate, 
thousands could die. 
The rapid development of low-lying 
coastal areas and the fact that an 
estimated 80 per cent of the three 
million people living in the area have 
never experienced a m ajor hurricane 
lead experts to this conclusion: The 
M iam i area is a disaster just waiting to 
happen, and many other U.S. eastern 
and Gulf coastal regions are, too. 
p^ifty years ago this weekend, the 
Great Miami H urricane swept ashore 
under cover of darkness. Although 
there had been some warning, most of 
the 300, 000 persons living in South 
Florida were caught by surprise. 
Survivors told a story of screaming 
winds that built ever higher until they 


exceeded 140 miles an hour, of fog-like 
sheets of rain that lashed the area for 12 
hours, of eight-foot floods which — 
driven by waves — moved inland as far 
as two miles, of buildings collapsing 
around them, of electric flashes from 
fallen power lines. 
The Red Cross officially recorded 400 
deaths, but 811 were reported missing 
and presumed dead. 
The 1926 storm would have been 
rated as a number “ four’’ on the 
center’s modern scale of one to five. 
Such a storm has winds of 131 to 155 
m.p.h. It is accompanied by a 13-to-18 
foot storm surge, which is a windblown 
crest of water sim ilar to a tidal wave. A 
storm of that intensity can cut escape 
routes three to five hours before its 
center arrives 
The population of the Miami-Fort 
Lauderdale-West Paim Beach area has 
increased tenfold since 1926. Dr Neil 
Frank, director of the Miami-based 
National Hurricane center, estimates 
that 50,000 people live in extremely 
vulnerable locations on Miami Beach, 
Key Biscayne and bayfront areas of the 
mainland. If even 90 per cent are 


persuaded to flee an onrushing hurr- 
cane — Frank says that’s an optimistic 
number — that still leaves 5,000 per­ 
sons who literally might be swimming 
for their lives. 
Since I960, most of the hurricanes 
have traveled across the Gulf of Mexico 
to Central Am erica. In the 1950s, most 
traveled up the U.S. coast. In the 1940s, 
Florida endured seven hurricanes in 
six years. 
Forecasters are looking for a change 
in the cycle — a change which would 
bring the storms back to the U.S. 
mainland. So far this year. Hurricane 
Belle and tropical storm Dottie have hit 
the United States. 


In 1969, Hurricane Cam ille crashed 
into 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi 
and 
Alabam a. Cam ille, with the highest 
rating of five, killed 256 persons. 


“ If we ever get a storm such as 
Cam ille, I think 5,000 dead would be 
conservative,” said Edw in Broadwell, 
a Civil Defense coordinator who lived 
through the 1926 hurricane. “ And it's 
not a matter of if, it’s a matter of 
when.” 


Services for Floyd A Washburn. 58, 
of 1258 Rawlings St., will be held at 3:30 
p.m. Monday in the Gerstner-Kinzer 
Funeral Home with the Rev Stan Toler 
officiating 
Burial 
will 
be 
in 
Washington Cemetery 
A native of Clark County, M r W ash­ 
burn died at 3:15 a m 
Friday in 
Fayette 
County 
Memorial 
Hospital 
where he had been a patient for two 
weeks He had been in failing health for 
the past two years 
A resident of Washington C.H 
for 
three years, he was a member of the 
Gregg 
Street 
Church of Christ 
in 
Christian Union 
Mr. 
Washburn is survived 
by 
a 
daughter, Mrs. Barbara I^angley of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; a sister, Mrs. Leona 
W alker, 
Rt 
1, 
Greenfield; 
four 
brothers, Herm an, M iam i Trace Road. 
David of 
Wilmington, 
Sampson 
of 
Lakeport, 
Calif., 
and 
O rville 
of 
Chandler. Ariz.; and one grandchild 
Five brothers and one sister preceded 
him in death. 
Friends may call at the funeral home 
from 2 until 9 p.m. Sunday. 


Ronald L Grabill 


F RA N K F O RT - Services for Ronald 
Lee G rabill, 27, Rt. 2. Frankfort, will 
be held at 2 p m Monday in the Fisher 
Funeral Home, Frankfort. 
Mr. Grabill died in a traffic accident 
on U.S. 
35 at 
the Boyd 
Road in­ 
tersection, 
six 
miles 
south 
of 
Washington C H., at 7 a.m. Friday. 
Born in Ross County, Mr. Grabill was 
employed as a farm er A paratrooper 
in the Viet Nam conflict, he was a 
member of the Joseph Ellsworth White 
Am erican 
Legion 
Post 
No. 
483 in 
Frankfort. 
He is survived by his wife, the former 
Hazel Legg. whom he m arried Dec. 19, 
1973; his parents, Gerald H and Naomi 
Summers G rabill, of Frankfort; two 
sisters, Miss Gwendolyn Grabill. Rt 2, 
Frankfort,and Mrs. Richard (Pam ela) 
Bowdle, Rt. 3, Chillicothe, and two 
brothers. Je rry . Rt. 2. Greenfield, and 
Clark L., of Rt. 2, Frankfort. 
The Rev. Ja c k Norman will officiate 
at the services and burial will be in 
Greenlawn 
Cemetery, 
Frankfort. 
Friends may call at the funeral home 
from 4 to 9 p.m 
Sunday. American 
Legion services will be conducted at 
the cemetery. 


JA M E S E . E L I.A RS SR. — Services 
for Jam es E . E lla rs Sr., 55, of 331 Grove 
Ave., were held at 1:30 p.m. Friday in 
the Gerstner Kinzer 
Funeral 
Home 
with the Rev Ray Russell and the Rev. 
Danny Dodds officiating. M r Ellars, a 
retired bricklayer, died Tuesday. 
Three hymns were sung by Mrs. 
Christine Jett and Mrs Roma Maugh 
mer, accompanied by Mrs. Dorothy 
Giebelhouse at the piano. 


The flag which draped the casket of 
the World W ar II U.S. Arm y veteran, 
was folded and presented by W illiam 
Ernst, commander, and Robert Min- 
nix, vice commander of the Disabled 
Am erican Veterans. Chapter 89, to 
Jam es E lla rs Jr . Taps were sounded by 
Beth Van M eter and Mike McDonald of 
Washington Senior High School. 
Pallbearers 
for 
the 
burial 
in 
Washington Cem etery were Jam es III, 
Mike, Eddy and Bryon E lla rs Jr., 
Graham and Bob Mills. 


Local artist 


(Continued from page 2) 


staying aw ay from the establishment in 
which her paintings are on 
view, 
because, “ I don’t want to hear what 
they have to say about them,” she 
laughed. 
With one of her goals being to win the 
grand prize at the fair, ( “ I ’ve won a lot 
of prizes, but I ’ve never won the grand 
prize” ), Mrs. Batson says that if she 
ever achieves this goal, she will retire 
from fair competition. 
She is particularly fond of the ornate 
antique picture frames which she finds 
at flea m arkets and in antique shops. 
Refinishing these frames herself, Mrs. 
Batson defends her use of them saying, 
“ Many painters don’t like the antique 
frames because they feel that they take 
away from the painting itself. I don’t 
believe this is true if the painting is 
intrinsically good and strong.” 
Painting can become an expensive 
hobby, but Mrs. Batson, who is always 
looking for a bargain, says this can be 
avoided. “ You can prevent this hobby 
from adding up financially by not using 
those 
things 
that 
aren’t 
really 
necessary. Fo r instance, you can mix 
your own colors, rather than resorting 
to the purchasing of a bunch of dif­ 
ferent colors. Also, most painters will 
find that they have a few brushes that 
they like especially and consequently, 
work with exclusively. So there isn’t a 
need to buy a lot of different brushes.” 
Mrs. Batson, who is a relatively fast 
painter, is sometimes able to complete 
a painting in just 120 minutes, ( “ One 
time I timed m yself and I had a picture 
drawn, painted and hung in 45 minutes, 
but I won’t say how good it w as” ), adds 
that the time element is unimportant. 
“ Some of my students paint fast, and 
others paint slow. That’s why I have to 
work with them individually and let 
them paint what they want to paint and 
at whatever pace they choose.” 
Sometimes, Mrs. Batson’s students 
get better than she. “ When this hap­ 
pens, I don’t tell them not to come 
oack, I just ask them if they need to 
come back, and they know if they do.” 
She finds that painting is the ultimate 
in relaxation, an activity that she is 
very, very fond of. “ I guess I ’ll con­ 
tinue painting until I can’t see any 
longer or until 1 can’t hold a brush.” 
Many of Mrs. Batson’s students, who 
have grown to rely on her advice, her 
constructive criticism , and her good 
humor and enjoyable company, will 
undoubtedly be glad to hear that! 


P RE TO RIA , South Africa (A P ) 
Henry A Kissinger and Prim e Minister 
John Vorster resumed talks today on 
the transfer of power to black m a­ 
jorities in Rhodesia and Southwest 


The Weat her 


C O V T A ST O O K C Y 
Local Obtorvor 


Minimum yesterday 
Minimum last night 
Maximum 
Pre. (24 hours ending 7 a m ) 
Precipitation thisdate last year 
Minimum 8 a m. today 
Maximum this date last year 
Minimum this date last year 


A 
ridge 
of 
high 
pressure 
from 
Wisconsin to Tennessee will produce 
mostly sunny skies for much of Ohio 
today. F a ir skies should be over the 
state through tomorrow 
A frontal system now over the nor­ 
thern rockies will bring showers to Ohio 
on Monday. 
Highs today will be mostly in the low 
to mid 70s. The lows tonight will be in 
the 50s Afternoon highs tomorrow will 
generally reach the mid to upper 70s 
Overnight temperatures ranged from 
the mid 50s to the low 60s 
Yesterday’s 
heavy 
rains 
which 
soaked much of northeast Ohio have 
now moved northeast of the state 
The storm which caused the heavy 
rains is now centered over northern 
New York state and should continue 
northeast. 


M a in ly 
A b o u tP e o p le 


Steven Glen Smith of Greenfield, 
received a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Education from Ohio University, 
Athens, and Beverly Jean Lyons, also 
of Greenfield, received a 
m aster’s 
degree in education from OU at the end 
of the summer term. 
Students from the area named to the 
1976 summer quarter Dean’s List at 
Ohio University, Athens, are Peggy Sue 
Anderson, 
and 
John 
R. 
Tubbs. 
Washington C.H ; Steven G. Smith of 
Greenfield, and David Lynn Pendry fo 
Sabina 
From 
the 
OU 
Chillicothe 
branch were Connie Sue Yambor, New 
Holland, 
Loren 
M 
Puckett 
of 
Washington, and Barbara C. Friedm an 
of Rt. 1, Greenfield. 


| 
Arrest s 
| 


P O L IC E 
F RID A Y - Sylvia M Hinkley, 59, of 
414 Western Ave., failure to yield; 
Steven A. Yahn, 19, Washington C.H , 
failure to yield, David G Moore, 26, of 
323 N. Hinde St., failure to maintain an 
assured clear distance, Georgiabelle 
Roberts, 47, of 1004 N. North St., failure 
to yield; and Clarence Campbell. 92. 
Lewis Road, failure to yield. 
S H E R IF F 
S A TU RD A Y 
- Teddy 
F. 
Higgin­ 
botham, 40, Rt. 2, Frankfort, reckless 
operation. 
F RID A Y - Danny D. Alspaugh, 18, of 
450 W arren Ave., private warrant from 
Ross County; 
Gary 
M. 
Petitt, 22, 
Jeffersonville, failure to yield; and 
Donna J . Tackett, 22, of 1542 Harold 
Road, failure to yield. 
PA TRO L 
S A TU RD A Y - Thomas P. Knisley, 25, 
of 2653 Worthington Road, speeding. 


Soda pop, money 


taken from motel 


A case of soda pop and $40 was taken 
from a vending machine in the Days 
Inn Motel at U.S. 35 and Interstate 71 
Friday morning. 
Sheriff’s 
deputies 
were 
notified 
Friday afternoon that two machines 
were opened sometime before 9 a.m. 
Friday. Change was taken from both 
machines, and a case of pop was also 
stolen. 
Lulu Rhonemus, 1226 E. Temple St., 
reported to city police that someone 
had taken the battery from her car 
between 7 p.m. Thursday and 8 a.m. 
Friday. 
The car was parked near her home at 
the time. 
Fire heavily 
dam ages barn 


A fire of undertermined origin broke 
out in the second story of an empty 
barn on Rock Mills-Good Hope Road 
Friday night. 
The barn located at the intersection 
of M iam i Trace Road suffered ex­ 
tensive damage before the 
Wayne 
Township 
Fire 
Department 
could 
extinguish the blaze. 
The barn is owned by Donald Zur- 
face, 2764 Rock Mills Road, and the fire 
was reported at 10:30 p.m. by a passing 
motorist. 


Africa after bloody rioting in Johan ­ 
nesburg and Cape Town that drew 
attention to the growing turmoil within 
South Africa itself 
The talks were designed to head off 
full-scale guerrilla wars in the two 
neighboring lands Kissinger cam e to 
the South African capital to get Vor- 
ster’s help in forging a compromise, 
and their session Friday focused on the 
Rhodesian issue 
The leader of that nation's ruling 
white m inority, Ian Smith, was flying 
to South Africa today hopeful of a 
meeting with Kissinger 
But U S sources said the secretary 
would meet with the Rhodesian prime 
minister only if Smith was ready to 
agree to a peaceful transfer of power 
from Rhodesia’s 270,000 whites to its six 
million blacks 
On 
Frid ay 
police fired 
on 
anti- 
Kissinger demonstrators in the black 
township of Soweto, outside Johan­ 
nesburg, and mobs rampaged in the 
segregated townships near Cape Town 
The Rand Daily Mail reported six 
students killed and 35 wounded in the 
Soweto shooting 
In Cape Town, police reported that 
eight persons had been killed and 41 
injured in racial violence late Thursday 
and early Friday In Cape Town’s Ath- 
lone township, crowds of “ coloreds," as 
persons of mixed race are officially 
called here, looted and burned a food 
truck, and in nearby Manenburg mobs 
tried to burn cars and shops 
Kissinger arrived in Pretoria under 
very heavy security His route to town 
was guarded by groups of armed 
soldiers with dogs stationed every 400 
yards He was greeted by an all-black 
honor guard when he arrived at the 
airport, and other soldiers and police 
stood by. 
The Soweto demonstrators carried 
signs calling Kissinger a “ m urderer.” 
They protested U.S. support of the 
South 
African 
government, 
par­ 
ticularly its support of the South A fri­ 
can-backed factions in the Angolan 
civil war. 


F a yet tv M em o rial 


11 os/pit a I yieirs 


Matheny, 
Jeffersonville. 


Riley, age 5, of 393 E ly St., 


A D M ISSIO N S 
Marsha K Swyers, (M rs. Mike A ), 
Rt. 1, Mount Sterling, surgical. 
Sharon K Taylor, 1006 W illard St., 
medical. 
Cora Mae Fitzpatrick, ( Mrs. Ora A.), 
832 E . Temple St., medical. 
Linda J . Rum er, 710 Sycam ore St., 
medical. 
Perry 
medical. 
Kathy J 
medical. 
Charles 
A. 
Van 
Dyke, 
Rt. 
I, 
Washington C H., medical. 
Nettie Troute, (Mrs. A lfred), 731 S. 
North St., medical. 
Harold E . Groves, 810 Maple St., 
medical. 
M yrtle Riley, 1012 S. 
North 
St., 
medical (correction) 


D IS M IS S A L S 
Leroy E . Bennett, 433 S. Fayette St., 
surgical. 
Franklin H. Lindsey, 1406 Pearl St., 
surgical. 
Em m a L. Knisley, (M rs. Ern est), 306 
M cElw ain St., surgical. 
Philip J . Brannon, 512 Eastern Ave., 
surgical. 
Robert E . Brown, Jr., age 17, of 392 
Hickory Lane, surgical. 
M arilyn M. Havens, (M rs. Vernon 
L .), 1238 Lew is Road, surgical. 
Melanie M erriman, (M rs. Ja c k ), 811 
Staunton-Jasper Road, surgical 
Kenneth 
J. 
Stoer, 
Rt. 
2 
Mount 
Sterling, medical. 
Leroy L. Evans, 616 E Temple St., 
medical. 
Gerald D. Grimsley, Rt. 2, Mount 
Sterling, medical. 
Dorothy L. Elder, age six weeks, of 
Greenfield, medical. 
Lillian Hensley, (Mrs. W illiam ), 224 
Highland Ave., medical. 
Viola J. Ater, (Mrs. W alter), Rt 5, 
Washington C.H Transferred to Court 
House Manor Nursing Home, 
Jerem y Matthew, infant, 236 Ken­ 
nedy Ave., medical 
Mrs. Lang C. McKmght, 516 Parrott- 
Station Road, and son, Michael Brady. 
Mrs. Charles E. Floyd, Sabina, and 
daughter, Chari Sue 
Mrs. Randy L Webb, 716 Columbus 
Ave., and daughter. Brandy Jo. 
B L E S S E D E V E N TS 


To Mr. and Mrs. Leroy A Yates, Rt. 
3, Greenfield, a 6-pound, 64-ounce boy, 
born at 2:57 a.m., on September 17, in 
Fayette County Memorial Hospital, 
(correction) 
To Mr. and Mrs. Vernon M. Dem- 
mey, Greenfield, an 8-pound girl, born 
at 2:08 p.m., on September 17, in 
Fayette County Memorial Hospital. 
To Mr. and Mrs. Tim Case, Green­ 
field, a 5-pound, 15-ounce boy, born at 
9:38 p.m., on September 17, in Fayette 
County Memorial Hospital. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Steven Hayslip, Rt. 
1, Mount Sterling, a girl, 
Heather 
Susan, 7-pounds, 11-ounces, Sept. 11, 
Madison County Hospital, London. 
Letters to the Editor 


E D ITO R, REC O RD - H ERA LD . 
Thrift and economy are practiced 
best by those who save and spend their 
own money. The fairest tax, in its 
application, is the graduated income 
tax. That is it would be if the loopholes 
were eliminated. 
The L R.S . will still be around a long 
time. If the federal income tax law is 
the best and the federal government 
can pass, then use it at the state and 
local levels. Elim inate sales tax and 
the waste of cost of constant reap­ 
praisal of real property. Value of real 


property for taxation is 
unfair as 
demonstrated by the lack of income of 
Penn Central which has accumulated a 
$350 million property tax debt. 
Without 
income, 
no 
savings 
(deposits, equipment, real estate, or 
mortgages) or sales to tax. 
Dale Roe 
Rudolph, Ohio 
E D IT O R’S N O TE: 
Mr. 
Roe is a 
member of the Ohio Unit of the W ally 
Byam 
Caravan Club 
International, 
Inc.. which is holding its fall rally at the 
Fayette County Fairgrounds. 


1 
I 
i 


Opinion And Comment 


A key to car pooling 


It is a fair generalization that car 
pooling, with some exceptions, has 
not worked very well. Arguments 
about how much gasoline and money 
can be saved by joining forces in a 
home-to-work-and-back 
pooling 
arrangem ent 
don't 
seem 
to 
be 
enough to make the idea attractive 
to large num bers of people 
Reports 
made 
at 
the 
annual 
convention 
of 
the 
American 
Psychological Association suggest 
that the draw back is psychological. 
Dr 
Lawrence Wortzel, a Boston 
psychologist, 
made 
the 
point: 


‘ We’ve already looked at factors 
that get people to begin to car pool - 
or to stay in it once they begin.” 
What 
sort 
of 
thing 
do 
the 
psychologists have in mind*’ For one 
thing, said Dr Wortzel. ‘‘there is the 
factor of personal space th at’s been 
largely unexplored. You can get into 
a bus and say nothing to anyone, but 
when you enter a car pool, you take 
on a social obligation How do people 
feel about that?” 
. 
A couple of University of Iowa 
participants, Drs. Kenneth Dueken 
and Irvin I^evin, produced some 
Alaska has coal, too 


Oil is not all in Alaska. Enormous 
deposits of coal underlie some of that 
state’s scenic yet often forbidding 
terrain The problem, as with the 
North Slope oil, is getting the stuff 
out of Alaska to where it is in 
demand 
The first of an estim ated billion 
barrels of oil will begin flowing south 
800 miles to the port of Valdez in a 
year or so. The pipeline has been a 
m onum ental undertaking 
Mining 
and exporting A laska’s coal may 
turn out to be an even tougher job 
The stakes are very high Alaskan 
coal reserves are thought to total 
perhaps as much as a trillion tons. 
At current production rates that 
would be enough to last the United 
States alm ost 2,000 years (though it 
must be noted that demand is sure to 


rise as our population grows and oil 
supplies dwindle). That is a hand­ 
some supply of this old reliable fossil 
fuel; at the energy-equivalent ration 
of two to three tons of coal to a barrel 
of oil, a supply with several times 
the energy potential of the Alaskan 
oil which has been so much in the 
news. 
It 
is 
something 
of 
an 
over­ 
statem ent to say that at present the 
surface of those coal reserves has 
barely been scratched Of the 600 
million tons of annual U.S. coal 
production, only about one million 
are mined in Alaska. There are two 
basic reasons for this: the coal 
deposits are mostly in rem ote areas 
where living conditions would be 
harsh, and Alaska lacks both rail 
transport 
and 
port 
facilities 
to 


hints Their basic point was that 
people hesitate to enter a car pool 
with others they don’t know: ‘‘Even 
a single acquaintance, particularly 
one o f the sam e sex, m akes a dif­ 
ference.” The theme was carried on 
by Marion Misch of Washington, 
D C ., who felt that 
“ more per­ 
sonalized 
match 
system s" 
are 
essential if car pooling is to work 
All this states the problem. Fin­ 
ding ways of dealing with it is the 
next order of business for com ­ 
munities that seek to foster car 
pooling. 


handle large amounts of coal 
Railroads are not the only possible 
m eans of transport. A coal slurry 
line along the oil pipeline route has 
been suggested. This would seem to 
pose both technological and en­ 
vironmental problems, but it is a 
possibility. 


Alaska's vast coal reserves lie 
unexploited. It appears inevitable 
that, as dem and increases, 
the 
economic 
attractions 
will 
prod 
mining com panies into overcoming 
the difficulties. Before this gets 
under way on a large scale, the 
government should take steps to 
safeguard the public interest in 
term s of environment and of a fair 
return 
from 
coal extraction 
on 
public land 
Your Horoscope 


By FRANCES DRAKE 
Look in the section in which your 
birthday comes and find what your 
outlook is, according to the stars. 
SUNDAY SEPTEMBER 19 
ARIES 
(M arch 21 to April 20) 
Mars, fairly favorable, prom ises a 
generally 
satisfactory 
day. 
Keep 
yourself in line and you will help others 
to do likewise, insuring gains for all. 
TAURUS 
(April 21 to May 21) 
If others want to make changes, 
evaluate carefully before dissenting: 
They m ay be for "the best. If you truly 
feel they are wrong, don’t go along with 
them. 
GEMINI 
(May 22 to June 21) 
Now you have an opportunity to 
spread your wings a bit, to investigate 
new areas of activity. But do not drop a 
well-organized program merely for the 
sake of change 
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CANCER 
(June 22 to July 23) 
Good chances now of meeting new 
and interesting people. In fact, talk 
with 
one 
who 
is 
unusually 
knowledgeable 
m ay 
broaden 
your 
m ental horizons considerably. 
LEO 
(July 24 to Aug. 23) 
Stellar influences give a lift to your 
personality, new incentive for gain: 
help you to spur activities to a lively 
pace A day for accomplishment! 
VIRGO 
(Aug 24 to Sept. 23) 
Don’t believe that you are alone in 
strife, difficulty or dilem m a. They are 
everyw here - but YOU can conquer 
through your innate good judgement 
and self-discipline. 
LIBRA 
(Sept. 24 to Oct. 23) 
Give your best, then aw ait returns 
calm ly. If crises arise, either within the 
family 
goup or 
without, 
preserve 
equilibrium , perspective, humor. Not 
difficult for the well-poised Libran! 
SCORPIO 
(Oct. 24 to Nov. 22) 
Tact and orderliness are the traits to 
em phasize now. Some of your future 
objectives are shaping up. But take it 
easy! Best efforts could be offset by 
prem ature action 
SAGITTARIUS 
(Nov. 23 to Dec. 21) 
Steady does it - lest you upset the fine 
balance now existing in so many 
situations. Perceive thoughtfully, listen 
carefully, brush up on an unused talent. 
CAPRICORN 
(Dec. 22 to Jan 20) 
Be 
sure 
of 
the 
logic 
of 
your 
statem ents and decisions; recognize a 
bright idea - your own or another’s. Put 
into action whatever methods are most 
likely to succeed. 
AQUARIUS 
(Jan. 21 to Feb. 19) 
Stellar influences somewhat mixed, 
so aim 
at 
steadiness. 
Rely 
upon 
knowledge intelligently sought, and 
upon good advice. Do not depend solely 
on your own ideas 
PISCES 
(Feb 20 to March 20) 
Clear thinking and direct action may 
be necessary for you to overcome in­ 
terference with your plans. Refuse to 
let anyone or anything distract you 
from your main objective. 


YOU BORN TODAY are endowed 
with great originality, inventiveness 
and imagination. You have a constant 
craving for knowledge and should 
never stop educating yourself, since the 
Virgoan is often the one who breaks 
through old boundaries for greater 
attainm ent and opens new vistas for 
all. You have a deeply sensitive nature, 
are 
unorthodox 
at 
unexpected 
moments; 
could 
make 
a 
skilled 
scientist, researcher in technology, 
educator, actor or writer. In the latter 
field, you could especially succeed as a 
dram atic critic, historian or w riter of 
technical treatises. 


LAFF - A - D AY 


Anoth0r View 
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"IF WASHINGTON IS GOING TO EXPAND THE 
NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM UP HERE, I HOPE 
ITS NOT THAT CROWD THAT'S BUILDING 
____________THE PIPELINE. 11________________ 
X-roted movie seen 
by elderly ladies 


976 World nghto rooorrod. 
<T -18 


“The law requires you to inform me of my rights! ” 


MONDAY, SEPTEM BER 20 
ARIES 
(M arch 21 to April 20) 
Look to those about you for easing 
day’s tensions. An associate could give 
you some sound ideas for stream lining 
tedious routine. 
TAURUS 
(April 21 to May 21) 
A good day for advancing your ideas. 
One, arrived at almost intuitively, 
especially pleases superiors; brings 
pleasing rew ard. 
GEMINI 
(May 22 to June 21) 
You now have a chance to prove your 
ability to someone in authority, but it’s 
one of those days when you’ll have to go 
it alone. Don’t count on another’s 
cooperation. 
CANCER 
(June 22 to July 23) 
Mixed influences. Job m atters should 
prosper 
but 
rom ance 
is 
under 
something of a cloud Be prepared for 
the unexpected and the disconcerting. 
LEO 
(July 24 to Aug. 23) 
Check all facts. Do not take reports 
or statem ents at face value - especially 
if they’re likely to influence your a t­ 
titude toward a co-worker. 
VIRGO 
(Aug. 24 to Sept. 23) 
The "usual w ay” may not be good 
enough now. But take care not to go out 
too far on the experim ental limb. Good 
judgm ent, 
excellent 
in 
this 
Sign, 
needed. 
LIBRA 
(Sept. 24 to Oct. 23) 
Appraise your own work and actions 
objectively. Are there loopholes you 
are using to evade what you are truly 
capable of handling? THIS IS A TIME 
FOR REVIEW 
SCORPIO 
(Oct. 24 to Nov. 22) 
You now have a chance to capitalize 
on some of your finest gifts, two being 
adaptablilty 
and 
enterprise. 
But 
keep reins in check. Don’t be overly 
aggressive. 
SAGITTARIUS 
(Nov. 23 to Dec. 21) 
Your perceptiveness and intuition 
should be keen now. Get into the spirit 
of things and do your utm ost - which 
can be substantial. Good news in the 
offing. 
CAPRICORN 
(Dec. 22 to Jan. 20) 
Watch trands, but do not follow all. 
Ask questions, rem em ber sim ilar past 
conditions and the results of actions 
taken. You can find the right answ er if 
you really search. 
AQUARIUS 
(Jan. 21 to Feb. 19) 
Situations may place you in conflict 
with those who are enforcing “ rules.” 
Arguments will 
get 
you 
nowhere, 
however. Be discreet and am iable. 
PISCES 
(Feb. 20 to March 20) 
Some astute rechecking m ay save 
you tim e, wasted energy and costly 
errors now. Don’t divert efforts from 
constructive channels. 
YOU BORN TODAY are a highly 
knowledgeable person, with creative 
ability, and gifted along scientific and 
educational lines. You have a capacity 
for hard work, meticulous attention to 
detail, and are outstandingly trust­ 
worthy. 


DALLAS (AP) — It was all for 
education and, anyway, as one of the 
m em bers of the E ast Dallas Garden 
and Talk Society put it, “ It was better 
than sitting around and crotcheting.” 
T hat’s how a group of over-70 senior 
citizen ladies decided to go to an X- 
rated movie for their ‘‘study project” 
of the week. 
The movie was “ Alice in 
Won­ 
derland,” which resem bles the classic 
fairy tale only in title. The rest of the 
movie is not the sort of thing you talk 
about with grandm a. 
“ It w as really something deciding 
what we w ere going to see,” said 76- 
year-old Tassie Coleman. “We finally 
decided on the new version of ‘Alice in 
W onderland.’ ... We really wanted to 
see 
som ething 
called 
‘Misty 
B eethoven,’ but it was playing at a 
theater 
near 
Southern 
M ethodist 
U niversity. We didn’t think that would 
be right for ladies our age. We didn’t 
want to be mixed up with those hippie 
college kids.” 
Another of the movie viewers, Mrs. 
Crenshaw, who declined to give her 
first nam e, said another reason for 
choosing “ Alice in W onderland” over 
"M isty Beethoven” (also X rated) was 
that it sounded like a nice movie in 


explaining 
to 
their 
grandchildren 
where they were going. 
As the eight women, accom panied by 
a reporter, filed into the theater, sneers 
cam e from young persons sitting by the 
aisle. 
‘‘I don’t think those grandm as know 
what they’ve walked into,” said one 
loudly. 
“ I know one thing,” Mrs. Crenshaw 
snapped, turning to the young man. 
“ When I w as your age, I had a lot more 
m anners than to talk about people loud 
enough for them to hear m e.” 
The first of the group to walk out was 
a 
74-year-old 
who 
said 
the 
por­ 
nographic m usical was not anything 
like her favorite Rodgers and Ham- 
m erstein plays. 
About 40 minutes later, two others 
left. One was em barrassed; the other 
said she was bored. 
Two others followed m inutes later, 
com m enting about the country going to 
hell with such movies. 
After the movie, Mrs. Crenshaw said 
it had been some experience: “ You 
think because w e’re old ladies, we don’t 
know anything. Well, we cam e here to 
study som ething and we studied it. I 
don’t think we will come again.” 


by THOMAS JOSEPH 
ACROSS 
41 Bambi’s 


Hoara a s s 


1 Shoppers’ 
opportunity 
5 Dramatis 
personae 
9 Surrounded by 
10 “ Blowouts” 
12 Stringed 
instrument 
13 Turkish inn 
14 Porker 
15 Falstaff s 
quaff 
16 Poetic 
“reveal” 
17 Torme or 
Ferrer 
18 Badly 
19 Shell game 
item 
20 Itsy-bitsy 
22 Ancient 
gold alloy 
23 Sadistic 
25 Author 
Ur is 
27 Invitation 
to a drive 
(2 wds.) 
29 Jazz great, 
Kid - 
30 Lay odds 
31 Dale’s 
mate 
33 Eye 
34 Initials 
before an 
alias 
35 Plane 
arrival 
time 
36 Breed of 
hound 
38 Bridge 
feat 
39 Habituated 
40 Loathe 


playmates 
42 Paradise 
DOWN 
1 Witch- 
trial 
site 
2 Charm 
3 Nursery 
rhyme 
tyke 
Yesterday’s Answer 


(3 wds.) 
10 William H. 
25 Kind of 
4 Nigerian 
Bonney 
change 
city 
(1859-1881) 
26 Task 
5 Llama’s 
11 Kind 
28 Jot down 
cousin 
of heat 
30 The Irregu­ 
6 High — 
15 Japanese 
lars’ street 
kite 
aborigine 
32 Mandarin’s 
7 Housman’s 
21 Sea 
residence 
“A 
eagle 
37 English 
(2 wds.) 
22 Prop for 
* river 
8 Plains 
Cleo 
38 Haggard 
shelter 
24 Whit 
classic 


25 


79 


53 


36. 


39 


23 


21 


3 7 


IB 


30 


34 


27 


24 


22 


38 


31 


35 


32 


DAILY C R Y PTO Q U O TE - H ere’s how 
A X Y D L B A A X R 
is 
L O N G F E L L O W 


to 
9,-18 
work it: 


One letter simply stands for another. In this sample A is 
used for the three L’s, X for the two O’s, etc. Single letters, 
apostrophes, the length and formation of the words are all 
hints. Each day the code letters are different. 


CRYPTOQUOTES 


XL 
MZ N 
G J U P B Z M 
G J V X K C K M 
C F G 


U J F U J 
ZL 
U Q C R J 
XF 
M Z N F W 


WX B V 
MZ N 
G J E B C Y J 
Q J B 
Y J B M 


L C U P 
Q C B B X J P 
I J J K Q J B 
U P Z O J 


Yesterday’s Cryptoquote: THE WORLD IS A 
CHANGES; TO BE CONSTANT IN NATURE 
CONSTANCY. - ABRAHAM COWLEY 


(© 1976 King Features Syndicate, Inc.) 


SCENE OF 
WERE IN- 


Dear 
A bby: 


ABIGAIL VAN BUREN 


R eader says (dtd 


only fam ily planner 


DEAR ABBY: A few years back, you 
published a letter in which a reader told 
you off, saying that God alone was the 
only true qualified "Fam ily Planner.” 
I clipped it out to save and now I can ’t 
find it If you recall that letter, will you 
please run it again? I thought your 
answer was one of your best. 
RUTH C. IN LA JOLLA 
DEAR RUTH: I found it. And here it 
is: 
DEAR ABBY: Since God alone can 
create life, and since God alone knows 
what tomorrow brings, HE alone is 
truly qualified as a Fam ily Planner. 
How did a sm art girl like you ever get 
taken in by Planned Parenthood? 
A LONG TIME ADMIRER 
DEAR ADMIRER: I read the figures 
of population explosion and saw the 
pictures 
of thousands 
of 
starving 
children horn of parents who did not 
want them and could not feed them. I 
then concluded that a just God could 
not possibly have given life to innocent 
children only to doom them to death by 
starvation in their infancy. 
DEAR ABBY: My father has always 
been a charm er and a chaser. His latest 
conquest is a wealthy widow who’s on 
in years. She’s been giving my father 
large sum s of money. 
My m other knows w hat’s going on, 
but she doesn’t care. In face she en­ 
courages it to the point of dialing this 
woman’s num ber and handing the 
phone to Dad. 
Mother says the woman is stupid and 
has more money than she knows what 
to do with. Furtherm ore, Dad is per­ 
forming an act of mercy in brightening 
the poor old woman’s life. She’s not 
senile, just lonely. 
Her sole heir is a m arried son If he 
finds out how much money my father 
has taken from his mother, can he 
make trouble for him? (Legally, that 
is?) 
WORRIED DAUGHTER 
DEAR DAUGHTER: Only if the son 
can prove that his mother is in­ 
com petent and-or had been defrauded 
by your father. As I understand it, the 
woman GAVE him money. He merely 
accepted it. A gift is still a gift. 
DEAR ABBY: My wife and I are 
senior citizens, and our problem is 
Joey, our 16;year-old grandson. He was 
picked up for possession of m arijuana, 
and even worse, he also is a pusher. He 
is on probation now. 
Joey’s m other (our daughter) is 
divorced from his father. Joey was 
living with his father because his 
m other couldn’t handle him. Since this 
happened, Joey’s father refuses to keep 
him. He told his m other just to turn the 
kid out in the street and let him live like 
the bum he is. (At 16!) 
Our daughter can ’t handle him, and 
his father wants nothing to do with him. 
I rem em ber when Joey was just a 
little shaver, I’d play with him, and he 
always wanted to be the “good guy” 
because the good guys always won. 
What happened to him? 
HEARTBROKEN GRANDPA 
DEAR HEARTBROKEN: 
1 don’t 
-know what happened to him. but 1 
suspect he was brought up in a home 
without love and guidance. And unless 
someone succeeds in establishing a 
truly caring and consistent relationship 
with this 16-year-old, he’s a cinch to be 
a big problem to himself, his family 
and society. 


Today In 
History 


By The Associated Press 
Today is Saturday, Sept. 18th, the 
262nd day of 1976. There are 104 days 
left in the year 
Today’s highlight in history: 
On this date in 
1793, 
President 
George 
Washington 
laid 
the 
cor­ 
nerstone of the Capitol in Washington. 
On this date — 
In 
1759, the French surrendered 
Quebec to the British. 
In 1810, Chile declared independence 
from Spain. 
In 1850, Congress passed the Fugitive 
Slave Act, perm itting slave owners to 
reclaim slaves who had escaped into 
other states. 
In 1931, Japan began m ilitary oc­ 
cupation of M anchuria. 
In 1961, U.S. Secretary-G eneral Dag 
H am m arskjold 
was 
killed 
in 
a 
planecrash in Rhodesia. 
In 1967, the United States said it 
would build an antim issile network to 
counter any attack by Communist 
Chinese missiles. 
Ten years ago: Valerie Percy, 21- 
year-old 
daughter 
of 
Illinois 
Republican 
Leader Charles 
Percy, 
later to become senator, was killed by 
an attacker at the Percy home. 
Five years ago: Egypt and Israel 
exchanged rocket fire across the Suez 
Canal for the first tim e in 13 months. 
One year ago: P atrica H earst was 
apprehended 
by 
the 
FBI 
in 
San 
Francisco, along with two confederates 
in the Symbionese Liberation Army. 
Today’s birthday: Form er film star 
G reta Garbo is 71 years old. 
Thought for today: In America, with 
all of its evils and faults, you can still 
reach through the forest and see the 
sun But we don’t know yet whether the 
sun is rising or setting for our country. 
— E ntertainer Dick Gregory. 
Bicentennial footnote: Two hundred 
years ago, Gen. George Washington 
told Congress he considered it prudent 
to order a retreat in the battle of 
Harlem Heights. 
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The Farm N o te b o o k 


LANDMARK 


MAKES CORN 
’ 
___-i- _ 
L f 
SILAGE A 
BALANCED 
RATION 


THE OLD AND THE NEW — A dramatic example of 
agricultural progress over the years is the change we’ve 


At Farm Science Review 


seen in harvesting machines. Both the old and the new may 
be seen at Farm Science Review September 21. 22, and 23. 


Ag engineering ideas 
slated to be featured 


Solar ponds for heating homes and 
strated. along with home evacuation 
greenhouses and solar energy 
for 
procedures. 
A 
display 
of 
OSHA- 
drying grain—how to do it. That w ill be 
approved hearing protectors has been 
one feature by the department of 
prepared by ag engineering student, 
agricultural engineering at the Farm 
The “ Progress in Power and Har- 
Science Review. Look for it in the vesting” exhibit will feature working 
central exhibit area when you arrive at 
models of both a 1909 vintage steam 
the 
big 
farm 
show 
northwest 
of 
tractor and a 1909 threshing machine. 
Columbus September 21-23. 
The performance of these antiques will 
Another energy exhibit at the ag 
be compared to the performance of 
engineering tent w ill show visitors how 
modern tractors and combines, 
and where to insulate houses to reduce 
All the current handbooks and plans 
energy costs. The exhibits w ill be 
of the Midwest Plan Service and USDA 
manned by specialists from the Ohio 
Cooperative Plan Exchange will be 
State University college of agriculture 
displayed. Visitors can browse through 
and 
home 
economics, 
the 
Ohio 
the handbooks and sets of plans for 
Cooperative Extension Service, and the 
various livestock housing facilities and 
Ohio 
Agricultural 
Research 
and 
crop storage facilities. 
Development Center. 
Soil 
conservation 
control and 
Another ag engineering feature 
w ill drainage 
will 
be 
emphasized. 
An 
show how broken kernels of corn 
and exhibit on “ Control of Water Erosion 
dirt can reduce the flow of air through a 
and Sediment” will present soil erosion 
grain bin. It illustrates that it requires 
problems in Ohio along with possible 
more energy to dry dirty and broken 
solutions. There will be a display of 
grain than clean grain. 
plastic tubing for 
drainage and a 
Early warning devices for detecting 
summary of drainage research at the 
smoke in the home w ill 
be 
demon- North Central 
Substation 
of 
the 
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A**® 
Since corn silage is normally deficient in both protein and 
v 
minerals, this can limit your gams and feeding efficiency. 
. 
jfe ii 
However, only 25 lbs. of Landm ark Silage Plus per ton 
• 
can increase crude protein content of most silages from 
the usual 8% to about 12% on a dry basis Silage Plus is 
aftauJ 
formulated to bring silage protein and mineral levels to those 
_ 
T *M 
suggested by the O A R D C at Wooster, as the result of 
their research. It’s formulated to increase levels of protein 
50%, Calcium 100% and Phosphorus 75% approximately. 
J ' 
SILAGE PLUS S-B is for the beef or sheep man who wants 
■p 
the equivalent of 15 lbs. urea, with calcium, phosphorus, 
sulfur and magnesium, in one package—plus added trace 
iA ujS 
minerals To be added to silage at rate of 25 lbs per ton. 
Xu 
.fed 
WASHINGTON C.H.................. 335-6410 
_ 
T * . 
_______ 
JEFFERSO NVILLE............. , 426-6332 
■ 
■ 
G R E E N FIE LD ........................ 981-4353 
^ 
| X jL Silage Plus £ 


OARDC. 
Other features in the ag engineering 
tent will enclude family housing plans, 
food engineering research, and com­ 
puter simulation research. 


By JOHN P. G R L B E R 
( ountyKxtension Agent, Ag. 
Next week is Farm Science Review 
(FSRi time again The big farm show 
opens at 7 a m Tuesday, September 21 
and continues through Thursday. As 
always the 1976 FSR is a time to catch 
up on new ideas and a time to preview 
ideas of the future 
As 
an 
added 
feature 
the 
1976 
bicentennial 
FSR 
w ill 
provide 
a 
glimpse of the past. Seventy-five im ­ 
plements telling the story of farming 
from 1805 to 1923 will be on display 
There w ill also be a colonial garden 
featuring flax, open pollinated corn and 
Top farm 


areas listed 


COLUMBUS. Ohio < AP) - The most 
productive farm counties in Ohio are 
Darke, Mercer, Putnam, Wood and 
Fulton, in that order, according to the 
Bulletin 
of 
Business 
Research 
published at Ohio State University. 
Soybeans continue as the No. 1 farm 
product in the state since 1974, followed 
by corn, dairy products, hogs and 
cattle, in that order, the bulletin for 
September says. 
“ Although agriculture generates less 
than two per cent of Ohio’s gross state 
product, there are many parts of the 
state in which the local economy is 
prim arily dependent 
on 
farming,” 
wrote Frederick D.Stocker 
The value of output of Ohio’s farms 
increased 8.6 per cent last year while 
the national total declined by 3.3 per 
cent. The increase reflected higher 
cash receipts from both crops and 
livestock products. 
For the first five months of this year, 
the value of farm products marketed in 
Ohio was three per cent behind 1975 
while the nation as a whole gained 13 
per cent. 


D e b o n in g h a ssle 


e n te rs n e w p h a se 


WASHINGTON (AP) — A federal 
judge’s injunction against tentative 
Agriculture Department regulation of 
mechanically deboned meat means 
that process at the moment is virtually 
unregulated in the marketplace and not 
banned, government officials say. 
U.S. District Judge W illiam Bryant, 
in 
an 
order 
laced 
with 
stinging 
criticism of USDA and Secretary Earl 
L. Butz, said Friday that consumers 
"w ill be subject to unknown health haz­ 
ards” without the injunction sought by 
the Maryland attorney general, Rep. 
Margaret Heckler, R Mass., and a 
coalition of consumerists. 
But high ranking officials at USDA, 
reluctant to speak out for attribution 
until the lawyers do, said on Monday 
that with the injunction once again all 
specific controls on the products in­ 
volved are removed. 
The 
question 
to 
them 
becomes 
whether 
USDA 
and 
the 
Justice 
Department decide to appeal Bryant’s 
ruling or Butz orders his agencies to 
put out a temporary ban on the market­ 
ing 
of 
products 
containing 
me­ 
chanically deboned meat by declaring 
them "adulterated.” 
Without that declaration, a legal 
vacuum 
exists 
on 
the 
issue, 
the 
government maintains. 
The judge suggested the prohibition. 
The injunction has the opposite ef­ 
fect, USDA lawyers said, as long as the 
end product meets the general stan­ 
dards of branding and wholesomeness 
of the Federal Meat Inspection Act. 
In mechanical deboning, bones with 
meat 
scraps 
still 
attached 
are 
pulverized inside special machines and 
pushed out through a sieve. Larger 
pieces of bone are screened out, but 
finely ground bits remain with the meat 
G rain exp o rt 
m a rk e t big 


WASHINGTON 
(AP) 
— 
Various 
USDA reports last week and in today’s 
issue of Foreign Agriculture magazine 
forecast a market for 13 million metric 
tons of wheat and coarse grains in East 
Europe, with Poland alone saying it 
w ill import more than 7 million. 
But Poland has so far bought only 
400,000 tons of U.S. grain from the 1976- 
77 supply, compared to 1.6 million at 
the same point in last year's somewhat 
better season for that nation. 
Brazil, however, a traditional im ­ 
porter, is expecting a record crop of 4 
million tons, or 2 '2 times the 1975 
harvest — bringing it, the magazine 
said, "one step closer to its ultimate 
goal of wheat self-sufficiency.” 


scraps en route to such foods as hot 
dogs, luncheon meats and canned beef 
stew. 
In a second practice covered by the 
same regulation enjoined by Bryant, 
fat is slowly melted at temperatures 
below 120 degrees. The liquid is poured 
off while the residue goes into frozen 
pizza, corned beef and other meat 
products. 
Until 
last spring, 
USDA 
had 
a 
private, undisclosed agreement with 
the meat industry that allow processors 
to use the practices in order to take 
advantage of new technology. 
That, 
in 
effect, 
is 
the 
current 
situation in the wake of the judge’s 
decision, officials at the department 
said. 


black soybeans. 
An extra entrance into the FSR 
grounds 
has 
been 
constructed 
on 
Sawmill Road to make entry quicker 
and easier this year 
FSR officials 
suggest taking the 
1-270 outerbelt 
around Columbus to Sawmill Road The 
new entrance should eliminate the 
traffic back up experienced in previous 
years 
Field demonstrations will be held 
from 9 to 11 a m and 1 to 3 p m daily 
The plowing, harvesting, and other 
tillage will feature over $15 million 
worth of equipment from all of the 
major companies. 
The 1976 FSR will feature a record 
number (more than 3801 commercial 
exhibits with displays from almost 
every farm machinery and supply 
company. 
An important part of the review each 
year is the crop demonstrations. You 
will want to examine the 350 corn 
hybrids, 
70 
different 
soybean 
varieties, 
and 
26 
alfalfa 
plots. 
Demonstration plots, located near the 
entrance to University Airport will 
show the effect of various dates for 
planting com, nitrogen rates for com, 
different corn plant populations and 
various rates of fertilizer on soybeans. 
Don’t forget that there is lots for the 
wives to see at the FSR including 
special programs and style shows in 
the home economics tent in the central 
exhibits area. 
The latest farm and home technology 
may be seen in displays and demon­ 
strations prepared by departments and 
schools of the Ohio State University 
college 
of 
agriculture 
and 
home 
economics and the Ohio Agricultural 
Research and Development Center 
Special exhibits and demonstrations 
in beef, sheep, swine and horses will be 
presented in the University’s Livestock 
barns and in the Grove Area. 
Advance sale tickets for the review 
can be purchased for $1.50 at the 
Extension Office until Monday af­ 
ternoon. Ticket price at the Review 
Tuesday thru Thursday is $2. 
WEDNESDAY, September 22, 6:30 
p.m. will be the annual fam ily picnic 
for directors of the Pork Producers 
Association and those pork producers 
who worked in the 
Pork Concecsion 
Stand at the Fayette County Fair. A 
financial report on the pork booth will 
be presented at that meeting. 
W E E D IN G 
soybean 
fields 
may 
benefit this year from the use of 
Paraquat 
as 
a 
harvest 
aid. 
The 
chemical can help reduce harvest 


problems from those green weeds and a 
side benefit has been shown to be an 
improvement in moisture reduction 
Paraquat cannot be used before the 
beans have fully matured, but it can be 
used when beans are fully developed 
and at least one half the leaves have 
dropped and the remaining leaves are 
turning yellow Be sure to read and 
follow label directions for rates and 
timing of application 
ANOTHER 
point 
about 
weed 
problems in soybeans and corn fields 
When you are riding the combine its an 
excellent time to plan your herbicide 
program for next year You can bet 
that when you harvest this year's crop 
you are going to be sowing nest year’s 
weed problem 


Built Like The 
BIG ONES! 


CASE Lawn 


and 


Garden Tractors. 


V 
v 
i 


A Practical tractor 


that easily Adapts 


to any kind of Job. 


GIVES years of 


dependable service 


POWER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


27 5 4 U.S. 22, SW 
335-4350 


Best Farm Storage Building 
Buy In OHIO... 


Big 54’ x 72’ for *9781 
OFFER EXPIRES: Oct. 15, 1976 


IT x 12'Sliding Door* 
Four Skylights 
• 
Colored Steel Roof and Sidewall 


24' x 14' Sliding Door 
One Man Door 


--■ ft- UTTFAITION 
SOYBEAN 
GROWERS! 


WAITING FOR THE FROST TO DRY UP HIGH MOISTURE WEEDS 
CAN ADD TO SHATTER LOSS! 
The loss of only 4 beans a square foot means you’ve left a bushel 
of beans per acre on the ground. Ortho Paraquat dries up weeds, 
reduces combine down time, reduces dockage from trash — 
and lets you get the beans out earlier. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON RATES AND TIMING, CALL 
DENNIS AERIAL CROP SERVICE at 335-1785 or 335-7010 


Located at W ashington Court House, O hio 


*To be built as construction schedule permits, on 
level site within 30 miles of Umbaugh Sales Office. 
Terms: 10% down, 40% on delivery of materials, bal- 
ance on completion. Plus tax. 
IflJPHl______________ 
Please send more information . . . 


DELAWARE, OHIO 
3777 W. State Route 37 
Delaware, Ohio 43015 
(614) 363-1901 


□ 


Name 


Address 


C i t y ___ 


State 
iHPole 
ling Co., Inc. 


FSR in a nutshell 


Women's Interests 


Saturday, September 18, 1976 


W ashington C. H. (O.) Record-Herold - Page 6 


Pledge service conducted 
tor Gam m a chapter 


The home of M rs. Edmond Wood- 
mansee was the setting of the Sep­ 
tember meeting of Phi 
Beta 
Psi, 
Gam ma Chapter, 


M rs Birch Rice, president, led the 
business meeting in which the proposed 
annual 
budget 
was 
accepted 
Bi* 
centennial cookbooks are still available 
and may be purchased this Friday and 
Saturday 
afternoons 
at 
French's 
Hardware Store or from anv member. 


At the close of the business meeting, 
a candlelight pledge service was led by 
Mrs, Rice, assisted by Mrs. 
Rick 
Stinson, conductress. Mrs. Ben Roby, 
M rs Jim Ward and M rs Woodmansee 
who comprised 
a 
vocal 
trio. 
The 
pledges are M rs, Jim Polson, M iss 
Suzie Brubaker and M rs Jack Per- 
singer. 
Refreshments were served from a 
lovely tea table by hostesses M rs. John 
Bryant and M rs. Rick Stinson 
String players 
Am y Graves 
to join group 
honored on b’day 


for Gloria' 


The Vivaldi "G lo ria ” and Oratorio 
from the early 18th Century which is to 
have its first performance in Fayette 
County Sunday afternoon. Nov. 21, in 
Grace United Methodist Church, has 
aroused interest among musicians in 
neighboring towns. String players from 
Greenfield, Chillicothe and Sabina will 
join 
the 
Cecilian 
Chamber 
M usic 
Players to form a small orchestra 
Mrs. Wayne Spengler will be at the 
organ to play the Continuo part 
The "G lo ria " is increasingly popular 
among large choral groups which can 
attempt works not commonly in the 
repertoire of separate choirs A group 
of brilliant 20th Century works will 
round out the Nov. 21st program. 
Membership in the Choral Society is 
still open to all choir singers and other 
area musicians, for participating in 
this festival. 
The next rehearsal will be at 8 p m 
Monday in First Presbyterian Church. 
DAYP Club 
adds member 


The D A Y P Club members assembled 
in the home of M rs. Ruth Smith, and 
surprised her with a "Happy Birthday" 
greeting upon arrival. Mrs. Jane Fent 
was a guest, and played the organ for 
group singing. 
Members worked on various craft 
items during the afternoon. 
Present besides M rs. Smith and Mrs. 
Fent were Mrs. Leonard Blessing. Mrs. 
O rris Mallow, M rs. Kenneth Blair, 
Mrs. 
Charles 
Burke, 
Mrs. 
Clifton 
Roberts, Mrs. 
Imel 
Howard, 
M rs. 
Laverne Morgan, Mrs. Jerry Smith, 
Mrs. M ' Ige Crooks, and Mrs. Carl 
Wilt. 
M rs. Smith had baked a cake for the 
occasion. 
The next meeting will be held in the 
home of M rs D avid Krupla. when M rs. 
Gilbert Biddle will present the program 
on "cornhusk dolls." 
Daughters 
get together 


Mrs. William Rulon, vice president of 
the Loyal Daughters of First Christian 
Church, conducted the meeting for the 
group when they met in the social room 
of the church. 


Devotions entitled “God’s M e rcy” 
were presented by M rs. Eugene Pavey, 
and the poem, "Before You Can D ry a 
Mother’s 
Tears, 
You, 
Too, 
Must 
Weep." All prayed the Lord’s Prayer. 
The 14 mem bers 
present 
signed 
cards for the ill. M iss Denise Matthews, 
a guest, was welcomed, also. Program s 
for fall were mentioned and during the 
social hour gam e winners were M rs. 
Walter Elliott and Mrs. Orpha Willis. 


Hostess, M rs. Pavey, Mrs. Lloyd 
Sowders and M rs Fred Coldiron Sr., 
served fruit salad cake and coffee to 
Mrs. Eunice Draper, Mrs. Elliott, M rs. 
Kenneth 
Eggleston, 
Mrs. 
Esther 
Edwards, M rs. Zoe Follis, Mrs. Homer 
Kimmey, M rs. Russell Knapp, M rs. 
Ted Merritt, M rs. Libby Metthews and 
Mrs. Willis. 
Wedding 
announced 


M r and Mrs. Robert Jack of Germ- 
fask, 
Mich., 
have 
announced 
the 
marriage of their daughter. Susan 
Lee, to Daniel Lew is Krupla, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. David Krupla, White Oak Rd., 
Bloomingburg. 
A reception and dance followed the 
wedding in G erm fask on Sept. ll. 


* . -aas 


Little Am y Graves, daughter of M r. 
and Mrs. Jim Graves of 3291 U.S. Rt. 
35SE, was given a surprise party at her 
home Sept. 12 to observe her fourth 
birthday. A ‘M ickey Mouse’ theme 
prevailed in the decorations. Dinner 
was served to Mr. and M rs Don Fox 
and sons Jason and Sean, Mrs. Clara 
Crouse, M rs. Mildred Brewer, both of 
Sabina, and A m y ’s sister, Leslie Dawn, 
by her parents. Am y opened m any 
pretty gifts. Each child was given a 
hat, horn and a balloon. Ice cream and 
cake were also served. 
Then on Tuesday, Sept. 14, another 
party was given in honor of Amy. Her 
grandparents, Mr. and M rs 
Donald 
Graves and Candy, and Mr. and M rs. 
Mack Graves were present. Dinner was 
served and a ’circus’ cake was served. 
Am y received more pretty gifts. 


Six year-old honor 


guest at party 


Mr. and M rs Allen Mossbarger of 232 
Kathryn Court, were hosts at a b ir­ 
thday party in honor of their daughter, 
Michelle, who wras six years old. Blue 
and white stream ers enhanced the 
porch of the Mossbarger home. A 
Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck theme 
provailed 
Cake and ice cream and punch were 
served to Brett and Heather Kirk, Nick 
and DeDe Balahtsis. Kim and Dam on 
Wood, Gina Lemm ings, Chrissie and 
Miguel Lorente. Kelley Nakoff, Kevin 
Mossbarger, Jill Polson, Jed Hanawalt 
and Brandi 
Mossbarger, M ichelle's 
sister. 
Michelle opened many pretty gifts. 
Assisting with the party were Mr. and 
M rs Larry M ossbarger of Wilmington; 
M rs Wanda Mickle. Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Kirk 
Sending gifts later were Mr. and M rs. 
Gary Mickle and Mr. and Mrs. Vernal 
Huff 
Riding Club 
at party 


Mr. and M rs. David Hagler, Shane 
and Bethany, entertained the Happy 
Trails Riding Club with a hayride and 
wiener roast. Nearly 50 members and 
guests assembled at the Hagler home 
on the Lewis Road, for a potluck supper 
and an evening of fun and fellowship. 
Albert Ingram , president, 
held a 
brief business meeting to plan the 
month’s activities which will include a 
"fun day” at the Hagler’s Sept. 19 
(Sunday). M em bers and guests will 
assemble at I p m. for a potluck dinner 
and an afternoon of contests and riding 
The group decided to renew its af­ 
filiation with the Ohio H orsem an’s 
Council, a state wide group promoting 
the interests of the group in opening 
new trails and camps. On Sept. 25 and 
26 the group will have a trail ride in Tar 
Hollow State Forest. 
It was announced there will be a ride 
at Caesar Creek State Park on Sunday, 
Sept. 26. The fulldays’ ride will cover 
much of the parks new 20-mile bridal 
trail. 
The Shawnee State Forest 
near 
Portsmouth will be the site of the 
second annual Horsem an's Campout 
Oct. 2 and 3. Activities will include a 20- 
mile trail ride and a hayride for 
children. 
Among those attending were M r. and 
Mrs. Ingram , Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Hill, 
Timothy and Michael, Dr. and M rs. 
Mike Riggilio and Brandi, M rs. Hugh 
Zimmerman, Mr. and Mrs. Ted Kline, 
Kam i and guest, Mr. and Mrs. Freddie 
LeBeau; 
Mr. and M rs. Roger LeBeau, Am y 
and Roger, Mr. and Mrs. Rudy LeBeau, 
Christie and Tony, Mr. and M rs. Jim 
Huffman, Angie and Gail, M isses Senie 
Rankin, 
Penny 
Burkheardt, 
Wendi 
Howard, M rs. Jane Rankin and Sara 
Beth. 


CALENDAR 


Z E ST Y C H IC K E N C U R R Y uses first of the season Delicious apples from 
North Carolina to make a hearty, family-style main dish. 


Earliest apples of the season 
fresh in from North Carolina 


The first crisp bite into a North 
Carolina Delicious apple is the most 
pleasant way to turn to the new autumn 
season that will soon be here. The 
Tarheel State’s apples are the very 
earliest in the market. How good to 
have them to enjoy out of hand and in 
very fine cooking. 


North Carolina has a unique com ­ 
bination of weather — hot sum m ery 
days, cool autumn-like nights — that 
matures Delicious apples, both Red 
and Golden, the earliest of any crop. 
The flavor is superb, the texture crisp, 
and these apples are juicy-ripe, a 
wonderful treat for the whole family. 
And speaking of the whole family, try 
some very good main dishes made with 
these apples. They're different but 
made with fam iliar ingredients, with a 
hearty 
goodness 
that 
m akes 
a 
satisfying meal for everyone. 


A main dish that looks handsome, 
tastes great, is North Carolina Chicken 
Curry, with surprise Poached Apple 
Slices to serve with it. Classic curies 
are made with apple, a traditional 
"softener" for the emphatic curry 
flavor. Fresh lemon brings out the true 
zest in these poached apple slices, an 
accompaniment you might like to try 
with other dishes, too, when you want to 
make a meal stand out from ordinary 
fare. Since Chicken Curry takes us to 
India for inspiration, let’s stay in the 
Far East for another family specialty, 
Beef and Apple Teriyaki 
Chopped 
apple m akes an amiable contrast to the 
beef and Japanese-style sauce for this 
delicious dish. 


The 
United 
Fresh 
Fruit 
and 
Vegetable Association advises you to 
select apples that are firm, unbruised 
and of good color for the variety, 
whether 
Red or Golden. 
Delicious 
apples are easy to identify — just look 
for the five "b u m p s" on the blossom 
end. At home, store apples in the 
hydrator of your refrigerator, or if it is 
already filled, just put the fruit in a 
plastic bag to store in the refrigerator. 


Apples have valuable vitam ins and 
minerals, and their calories are kind — 
only 66 in a medium apple (21 i inches in 
diameter - 150 gram s) — so eat these 
delightful fruits out of hand and enjoy 
them in your cooking. 


N O R T H C A R O L IN A 
( H IC K E N C U R R Y 
* 2 cup butter or m argarine 
1 broiler-fryer chicken, cut in serving 
pieces 


3 4 cup chopped fresh onion 
4 cup chopped celery 
2 cups chopped pared North Carolina 
Red or Golden Delicious apples 
2-3 cup flour 
I tablespoon curry powder 
4 teaspoon powdered ginger 


1 3 4 cups chicken broth 


>2 lemon, sliced 
I cup light cream or milk. 
In large deep skillet melt butter; add 
chicken 
and 
brown 
on 
all 
sides; 
remove. Add onion, celery and apples; 
cook until tender. Blend in flour, curry 
powder and ginger. Stir in chicken 
broth and lemon. Cook, stirring con­ 
stantly, until sauce thickens and comes 
to a boil. Reduce heat and return 
chicken to skillet; cover and sim m er 30 
minutes or until chicken is tender. Stir 
in cream or milk. Serve with Poached 
Apple Slices. 
P O A C H E D A P P L E S L IC E S 


3 4 cup water 
1 tablespoon fresh lemon juice 
2 North Carolina Red or Golden 
Delicious apples, sliced (about 4 cups 
sliced) 
In medium skillet bring water and 
lemon juice to a boil. Add apples, 
reduce heat, cover and sim m er 8 to IO 
minutes or until apples are crisp- 
tender. 
B E E F A N D A P P L E T E R IY A K I 
1 pound beef round, cut in thin strips 
(cut across grain of meat) 
2 tablespoons salad oil 


' 4 cup chopped fresh onion 
I cup chopped pared. North Carolina 
Red or Golden Delicious apples 
1-3 cup soy sauce 
I clove garlic, minced 


3 4 teaspoon powdered ginger 
1-3 cup fresh orange juice 
I large North Carolina Red or Golden 
Delicious apple, cored and cut in thin 
wedges 
I tablespoon water 
In large skillet over high heat, brown 
meat quickly in oil with onion; stirring 
frequently. Add chopped apple, soy 
sauce, garlic, ginger and orange juice. 
Reduce heat, cover and sim m er 30 
minutes. Add sliced apples and water; 
cook IO minutes longer. 
China Decorators, Brush 
and Palette Club clans shows 


The 
E v a 
McGaughy 
China 
Decorators Club of Mansfield, Ohio will 
sponsor an exhibit of hand decorated 
china at Kingwood Center on Saturday, 
September 25 and Sunday, September 
26. This show will be held in the 
Kingwood Meeting Hall from IO a m. to 
5 p.m. on both days. Both the show and 
Kingwood Center are open to the public 
free of charge. 
Visitors to this third annual show will 
enjoy a great number of china pieces 
that 
have 
been 
hand 
painted 
by 
members of the organization. Club 
members will be on hand during the 
entire show to answer questions on this 
interesting 
art. 
Periodic 
demon­ 
strations on the various steps of china 
decoration will be given for the benefit 
of visitors interested in the actual 
process. 
While at Kingwood visitors should 
visit the Brush and Palette Art Show 
which is opening a one week display the 
same weekend in the Exhibit Hall. 


Grandmothers Club 
meet at Deskins' 


Mrs. M arvene Deskins was hostess at 
a dinner for the Fayette Grandmothers 
Club 
preceding 
the 
meeting 
and 
discussion 
of 
the National 
Grand­ 
mothers Convention to be held in 
Dayton, and an election of officers. 
Elected were Mrs. Walter Taylor, 
president; M rs. Louis Thomson, vice 
president; 
M rs. 
Fred 
Feldman, 
secretary; 
and 
M rs 
Deskins, 
treasurer. 
Others 
present 
were 
M rs. 
Carl 
Garrett, M rs. Harold Holland, Mrs. 
Parker Hedgebeth, and M rs. L.W. 
Herbst. 


The Brush and Palette Club will 
sponsor an art show at Kingwood 
Center from Saturday, September 25th 
through Sunday, October 3. Show hours 
are 10a.m. to6p.m. daily. M ore than80 
traditional paintings, oil, acrylic, chalk 
and water colors, by area residents, 
will be on display in the Exhibit Hall. 
M em bers of the Brush and Palette Club 
will be on hand to answer questions and 
will staff a small sales area sponsored 
by the club. There is no admission 
charge to either Kingwood Center or to 
the show. 


Visitors to the exhibit will find this an 
excellent time to see fall flowers in the 
Kingwood 
gardens, 
weather 
per­ 
mitting. 
Highlighting 
the 
grounds 
should be a spectacular display of 
dahlias. Chrysanthemums, reblooming 
iris and m any perennials will remain in 
flower until a killing frost. 


A painted china display, sponsored 
by 
the 
Eva 
M cG aughty 
China 
Decorators Club, will be open in the 
Meeting Hall on September 25 and 26 
from IO a m. to 5 p.m. both days. 


Visitors 
may 
also 
see 
flower 
arrangements, an extensive gardening 
library and original furnishings in 
Kingwood Hall. It isopen from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m., Tuesday through Saturday, the 
year round. On Sundays, hours are 1:30 
to 4:30 p.m. from Easter through 
October. The Kingwood gardens and 
greenhouse are open from 8 a.m. to 
sunset everyday of the year. 


Kingwood Center is located in the 
western section of Mansfield, Ohio. It is 
easily reached from the north and 
south by Interstate 71, from the east 
and west by U.S. 30, and from the Ohio 
Turnpike by Ohio Route 13. 


M O N D A Y , S E P T 20 
Circle I of Grace United Methodist 
Church carry-in supper at 6:30 p.m. 


Fayette County Choral Society meets 
at 8 p.m. in First Presbyterian Church. 


Delta C C L meets in the home of Mrs 
John Cook, at 8 p m. Guest speaker; 
Sgt, Bill Crooks 


Kings 
Daughters 
Class 
of 
First 
Christian Church meets at 7:30 pm . in 
the home of M rs Naomi Helm, 325 E 
Temple St. Assisting hostess: Mrs. 
H arry Butler. 
Burnett-Ducey VFW Auxiliary and 
Post. 4964, meeting at 7:30 p.m. in the 
V F W Hall. W Elm St. 


Wilson Circle IO of Grace United 
Methodist Church meets at 8 p.m. in the 
home of M rs. Gene Hughes, 177 Can­ 
terbury Place. 


T U E S D A Y , S E P T 21 
Washington C H 
Lioness Board of 
Directors meeting at 7:30 p.m. in the 
home of Mrs. Ann Cox, 112 Gardner 
Court. Call 335-3366 if cancelling or 
planning to attend. 


Progressive 
Council 
meeting 
at 
Fayette Progressive School at 7:30 
p.m. 


Zeta C C L dinner meeting at the 
Rendevous at 6:30 p.m. Dues payable. 


Ann Judson M issionary Circle of 
First Baptist Church, meets at 1:30 
p.m. in the home of Mrs. Robert Hurtt, 
1003 Golfview Drive 


Jones 
Circle 
9, 
G race 
United 
Methodist Church, meets at 9:30 a rn. 
in church parlor. 


W E D N E S D A Y , S E P T 22 
Town and Country 
Garden Club 
meets at 8 p.m. in the home of Mrs. 
W ilbur Rapp. 


Annual chicken noodle supper at 
Maple Grove United Methodist Church, 
White Road., begin serving at 5 p.m. 


M a ry 
Ruth 
Circle 
of 
the 
Jef­ 
fersonville United Methodist Church 
meets at 2 p.m. in the home of Mrs. 
Veda Streitenberger. 
Two honored 
at luncheon 


M rs. Florence Porter of 313 N. Hinde 
St., and Mrs. Charlotte Tim m ons of 224 
N. Fayette St., were pleasantly sur­ 
prised at a noon luncheon on Tuesday 
at the Terrace Lounge, given by Mrs. 
Porter’s daughter, Jane Gartner. 
Corsages were presented to the two 
honor guests, and a birthday cake was 
in view. M rs. Porter was 85 years old 
and M rs. Timm ons will be 90 Sept. 22. 
Others present for the luncheon were 
M rs. 
Juanita 
Nisley, 
M rs. 
Virgil 
Dwyer, M rs. Louise Drake, Mrs. Carsa 
Garinger, Mrs. M organ Bates, Mrs. 
Everad Broberg, and M rs. Joseph 
O ’Brien. 
Arthritis forum 


held at MTHS 


Approxim ately 125 persons attended 
an arthritis public forum held at Miam i 
Trace High School this week, when a 
panel of specialists discussed arthritis 
and its current treatment. 
Panel members were Dr. Robert 
Heiny, moderator; M arianne Chizmar, 
physical therapist; Dr. Richard Tur­ 
ner, 
orthopedic 
surgeon, 
and 
Dr. 
M arvin Thomas, rheumatologist. 
The forum was sponsored by the 
Arthritis Foundation, Fayette County 
branch. 
The next meeting will be Sept. 23 at 
the Court House Manor Nursinp Home. 
Youth 
iActivitiesi 
E A S T S ID E PAC K 20 
The first meeting of the Eastside Cub 
Pack 20 took place Thursday evening in 
Eastside 
school 
gym nasium . 
Cub- 
m aster Charles Starkey was in charge. 
New boys and leaders were signed up 
and dens are being organized. 
L a rry Bennett was introduced as 
chairm an of the Pack committee, other 
m em bers 
are 
M rs. 
Louise 
Riley, 
treasurer; 
Mrs. Annie Wilson, ad­ 
vancement; Mrs. M a ry Ann Warning, 
secretary and publicity; and other 
m em bers are needed to complete the 
committee. 
Plans for the year were discussed 
and the first trip is set for Oct. 9 to the 
Boy Scout Camporee at Scioto Downs. 
The next Pack meeting is Thursday, 
Oct. 7 at 7 p.m. at Eastside School gym. 


In some regions of Ohio during 
pioneer days about the only source of 
ready cash was from the “black salts” 
or potassium salt made from the ashes 
of burned hardwood trees. 


Mrs. Robert Fries 
W O M E N ’S P A G E E D IT O R 
Phone 335-3611 


Virginia Circle of the Jeffersonville 
United Methodist Church, meets in the 
home of M rs Nathan Ervin at 2 p m. 


Copley Circle 6 of Grace United 
Methodist Church, meets at 1:30 p.m. 
in the home of M rs Gene Heath. 


T H U R S D A Y , S E P T 23 
Welcome Wagon Club crewel craft 
class at 7:30 p m. in the home of Mrs. 
Robert Munn, 1220 Cornell Drive. 
W om en’s 
Association 
of 
First 
Presbyterian Church meets at 1:30 
p.m. in Persinger Hall 


Ladies Bridge-luncheon at 12:30 p m. 
at 
the 
Washington 
Country 
Club 
Hostesses; Mrs. William Wead, M rs 
M arion 
Rife and Mrs. 
Roger Lit­ 
tletown. 


Washington Organ Club meets at 7:30 
p.m. in the home of M rs. John P. Case. 
All persons interested in organ music 
invited 


S A T U R D A Y , SE P T . 25 
Welcome Wagon 1950’s party at 7:30 
at Eym an Park 


S U N D A Y , S E P T 26 
M T H S Band Boosters annual ham 
and turkey dinner in M T H S cafeteria. 
Serving from 11:30 a rn. until 2 p.m. 


M O N D A Y , SEPT . 27 
Martha Washington Committee on 
Indian Affairs, D A R , meeting at 7:30 
p.m. in the home of M rs. Willard Bit- 
zer. Assisting hostesses: Mrs. Dean 
Powell, Mrs. Thomas Hancock and 
Mrs. Barbara Durbin. Guest speaker: 
Mr. Donald Moore — topic “Archibald 
W illard's Life and Murals. Landm arks 
on Canvas," 


Eagles Auxiliary meets in the Lodge 
Hall. 


T U E S D A Y , S E P T 28 
Good 
Fellowship 
Class 
of 
First 
Christian Church, meets at 7:30 p.m. in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
Bloomer, 116 River Dr. 


W E D N E S D A Y , SE P T . 29 
Silver Belles Grandmothers Club 
motors to Valley House, Chillicothe, for 
noon luncheon. No regular meeting. 
Call 335-0989 for reservations. 


Stitch and Chat Club annual trip to La 
Comedia Dinner-Theater, Springboro . 
Leave from United Methodist Church, 
Jeffersonville, at 9 a m . 
(Fashion 
Show, Luncheon and Broadway Show). 


T H U R S D A Y , SE P T . 30 
Annual 
Awards 
banquet 
of 
the 
Fayette County Unit, Am erican Cancer 
Society, at 6 p.m. in Persinger Hall, 
First 
Presbyterian 
Church. 
Public 
welcome. 


Concord Homemakers meet tor noon 
carry-in luncheon at the home of Mrs. 
Lorain 
Morter, 
627 
Dickey 
Ave., 
Greenfield. 
Wedding date 
set for Oct. 2 


Mr. and Mrs. Donn W illis of Leesburg 
have 
announced 
the 
approaching 
m arriage of their daughter, Priscilla 
Jane, to Roger Wayne Shoemaker, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Shoemaker of 
Sabina. 
The open-church wedding will take 
place Oct. 2 at 2:30 p.m. in the Sabina 
Church of Christ. An open reception 
will follow in the church basement. 
M iss 
Willis 
is 
employed 
as 
a 
secretary at National Gear Corporation 
in 
Wilmington. 
Mr. 
Shoemaker 
is 
employed as a salesm an at Greenline 
in Washington C H. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Conger anc 
Children, Keith Alan and Amanda Jo o 
Tuscon, Adz,, have returned homi 
after a visit with her mother, M rs 
Norm an Lower of 1008 Yeoman St. 


D O N ’T 
give 
perfume 
the 
col 
shoulder — or the heat treatmen 
either. Extrem es of temperature ca 
upset the delicate balance of oil 
Cologne can be chilled for a few houi 
for a cooling spray. 


COME TO THE 
BACKYARD FAIR 


SAT. SEPT. 18, 10:00 A.M. TO 5:00 P.M. 


^ 
EYMAN PARK 


Puppet Show - Live Music - Folkslngers — 
Hot Dogs — Gam es — Bake Sale — Fortune Teller — 
Jaycee Dunkin' Machine — Cotton Candy — Pop Corn 
& Much M orell 
ALL PROCEEDS TO THE LEUKEMIA SOCIETY OF AMERICA, IN! 
Ad Courtesy of Fayette County Bank. 


W ash in gton Court House 
J*//J 


Among the 138 books are 12 written 
under the pen name A A. Fair Flop 
slog 
said 
Gardner 
"adopted 
the 
pseudonym to see whether his books 
were selling because of his reputation 
or because they were good M 


Paul K Klopsteg, professor emeritus 
of applied science, said Thursday that 
‘‘whenever science entered one of 
Gardner's plots, he asked me to review 
the story to assure that it was properly 
presented." 


SATURDAY 
3:30 — (12) Movie-Adventure 
Long Duel", 
9:30 - (7-9 IO) All s hair 
10:00- (2-4-5) Dick Van Dyke; (7-9 
IO) Executive Suite. 
10:30 — (ll) Cross-Wits 
11:00 — (2-4-5-7-9-10) News; G D 
Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 
11:30 — (2-4-5) Johnny Carson; (9) 
Movie-Drama — “The Virginia Hill 
Story” ; (7-10-11) Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman 
12:00 — (6-12) News; (7) Ironside; 
GO) Movie-Drama — "Of Love and 
Desire"; (ll) Love, American Style, 
(13) College Football '76. 
12:30 — 
(6) 
FB I; 
(12) 
College 
Football '76; (ll) Ironside. 
I: OO 
— 
(2-4-5) 
Tomorrow; 
(9) 
Christopher Closeup 
1:30 — (9) Rosary. 


7:00— (2) $128,000 Question; (4-5-13) 
To Tell the Truth; (6) Bowling for 
Dollars; (7-10) News; (9) Truth or 
Consequences, (12) Mike Douglas; (8) 
MacNeil Lehrer; G I) My Three Sons 
7:30 — (2) Dolly; (4) Bobby Vinton; 
(5) Match Game PM; (6) Muppet 
Show; (7) Let’s Make A Deal; (9-10) 
Price is Right; (ll) Brady Bunch; (13) 
Hollywood Squares 
8:00 — (2-4-5) 
Movie-Drama 
— 
"Airport 1975"; (6-12-13) Captain & 
Tennille; (7-9-10) Rhoda; (8) Adams 
Chronicles; (ll) Lorenzo and Henrietta 
Music. 
8:30 - (7-9-10) Phyllis 
9 :0 0 - (6-12-13) N F L Football; (7-9- 
10) Maude; (8) In Performance at Wolf 
Trap. 


635 DAYTON AVE. 
335-9073 


NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS 
Bill & B a rb a ra M o rg a n 


In v lta y o u to stop In a n d g e t acq u ain te d 
W e A ccept 


Hart 11 


O P E N D A I L Y 9-9; S U N D A Y 11-6 


Floral Prints 
1» ,jx251j” 


SATIN PILLOW 
O ur R ag. 4.77. Q u ilted a c e ­ 
tate satin; polyester fill ...... $3 
NYLON SCARVES 


O ur R ag. 39c. 
O b lo n g s 
squares in prints and solids 


C A N N O N 


TERRY TOWELS 


Our Reg. £ 88 
2.48 
M 
24x44” 
™ Bath Towel 
U n sh e a re d cotton/polyester 


Our 1.78 16x26" Towel 1.37 
Our 86c, 12” W ashcloth 67c 


MISSES’ TOPS 
GIRLS’ SWEATERS 
O ur Reg. 4.57-5.47 L o n g - 
sle e v e turtle-, m ock-turtie 
or 
crew -neck Acrylic,4-14 


MONDAY 
6:00 — (2-4-5-7-9-10) News; (6) ABC 
News; (12) ABC News; (8) Zoom; (ll) 
Love, American Style; (13) Adam-12. 
6:30 — (2-4-5) NBC News; (6) Andy 
Griffith; 
(7-9-10) C BS 
News; 
(12) 
Partridge Family; (11-13) Odd Couple; 
(8) Lilias, Yoga and You. 


Our Reg. 3.96 U -n e ck , V- 
neck, or square-neck slip-on 
tops in many patterns, colors. 
O ur Reg. 1.26. Stretch 
nylon. S/M, MT/T 
$1 


Wide Color Choice 


MOUSE 
Dog and buggy pulls elderly man 


and knows the commands to turn right; 
gee; turn left: haw; slow down: easy; 
and faster: pull. Smith said the dog can 
pull as much as 500 pounds. 
Brutus is duly rewarded for his ef­ 
forts. He has never slept outside and 
even has his own couch for a bed. 
"When he’s a good boy I give him a 
chew of snoose,” Smith said. 


SE A T T LE (AP) — Cleo Smith’s 
“horseless carriage” is the dog and 
buggy. 
The 71-year-old Smith uses his dog, 
Brutus, a 2-year-old Doberman Pin­ 
scher, to pull him the mile to the 
grocery store in a specially designed 5- 
by-3-foot dog cart. It has wall paneling, 
carpet, a bright red seat that moves 
back and forth and brakes. 
First Smith made a canvas harness 
and began training Brutus by having 
him pull an empty cardboard box. 
Later he added rocks to the box. Now 
Brutus gets into the harness himself 


14" Square 
Fashion 
Colors 


An 
early English 
historian and 
traveler found primitive log cabins still 
being erected between Zanesville and 
Columbus in 1840. — A P 
COMIC BOOK TREATS 
3-PIECE BATH SET 


“Bugs Bunny®,” "Little Lulu®. 
Duck® ," m any m ore1 
Donald 
6 for $1 
Our Reg. 5.96. Fur-li*e acrylic 2-pc 
tank cover and match,ng lid cover, $4 
O u r Reg. 2.47. Antique acetate satin, 
kapok fille d . Stripes, solids 
2 for $3 
JR t h i r t i e t h 
finders 
ilesfour, 


H O M E STY! F r 


#4000,4001 or 6014 


LIGHT 
REFLECTOR 
12V SEALED BEAMS 
48" FLUORESCENT BULB 
Our Reg. 1.37. Clear 40-watt, 48 long 
tube for fluorescent lighting ..... 
$1 


Reg. 3.18. For draw ing boards, garages, 
basements, l l " dia. metal reflector screws 
into metal clamp, socket assembly. SPT-1, 
18-ga. 2-wire cord. 
2.44 


Light bulb not included 


Our Rag. 1.88-1.99. 
Your choice. U p ­ 
per or lower or single high/low beam 2 for $3 


Copyright ' 1976 by S S K R E S G E Com pany_________________ 


WlW-0 
WC MM 
Channel 
J 


Channel 
4 
WSWO 
Channel 
5 
WTVN 
Channel 
6 


C hannel 
7 
WHIO 
Television Listings 


(TH* R e co rd N ereid Ic n et re sp o n sib le for ch e n g e s u n re p orte d b y th e (te flo n ) 


wosu 
Channel 
8 
we PO 
Channel 
9 
WSNS 
Channel 
IO 
WX IX 
Channel 
11 
WX RC 
Channel 12 
wxtr 
Channel 13 


University gets mystery books 


G LEN V IEW , III (AP) — A long-time 
friend and consultant of Erie Stanley 
Gardner is donating his collection of 
the mystery writer’s books lo North 
western University 


For example, 
Klopsteg said, he 
rewrote two pages “to straighten out” 
the plot of “The Case of the Fugitive 
Nurse ” 


Skilled nursing care provided for invalids 
Home health services program offered 


By CINDI PEA R C E 
Record- Hora Id Staff Writer 
The Fayette County Health Depart­ 
ment 
can 
provide 
assistance 
for 
homebound patients through its home 
health services program. 
The home health services program 
provides skilled nursing care on an 
intermittent basis; physical therapy; 
speech therapy; inhalation therapy; 
patient and family health education; 
rehabilitation, and a Home Health 
Aide. 
The services can be obtained by 
having them prescribed by a personal 
physician, by contacting the Fayette 
County Health Department, or through 
referral by agencies, organizations or 
concerned persons. 
Anyone who is in need of skilled care 
in their home or place of residence is 
eligible for the home health service, 
and the cost of the service can be 
covered by Medicare, veteran’s ser­ 
vice, 
or 
welfare 
benefits. 
These 
agencies are directly billed for services 
rendered by the home health service. 
Private medical insurance may include 
home health services as well. The fee is 
adjustable and in some cases, other 
arrangements are possible. 
In Fayette County, Mildred Kimball, 
a registered nurse, is the coordinator 
for the home health services Her aides 
are 
Frances 
Fitzpatrick, 
Patsy 
Douglas, and Pat Elrich, all employed 
through Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act Funds. 
Marianne 
Chizmar, 
physical 
therapist at Fayette County Memorial 
Hospital, has been contracted by the 
home health services program 
to 
provide in-home physical therapy when 
it is needed The South Central Ohio 
Speech 
and 
Hearing 
Clinic, 
in 
Chillicothe, has been contracted to 


provide in-home speech therapy. 
Skilled nursing care, which can only 
be provided by a registered nurse, or 
by an aide under the supervision of a 
registered nurse, works on an in­ 
termittent basis. It consists of an 
assessment of the patient in question; 
evaluation of patient; observations; 
teaching; performing certain duties; 
administration 
of 
medicine 
and 
supervision of the home health aide. 
Skilled nursing services are ordered 
by, and are included in, the plan 
established by the physician for the 
patient. These specific skilled services 
must be performed by a registered 
nurse or under the direct supervision of 
a registered nurse 
These services, 
which require a registered nurse must 
be reasonable and necessary to the 
treatment of an illness or injury and 
based on the inherent complexity of the 
service and the condition of the patient. 
A service is not considered skilled 
nursing if it can be safely and ef­ 
fectively 
performed 
(or 
self­ 
administered) by the average non- 
medical person without the direct 
supervision of a licensed nurse. 
Teaching 
and 
demonstrating 
a 
skilled function to the family of the 
patient 
or 
to 
the 
patient, 
and 
periodically supervising the function 
until the patient or family is skilled, is 
required of the registered nurse 
Observation, 
assessment 
and 
evaluation when the physician believes 
changes may occur that would change 
the plan of treatment or indicate in­ 
stitutionalization, and reports made to 
the physician as only the physician 
may 
order 
changes 
or 
in­ 
stitutionalization. is a necessity on 
registered nurse's behalf 
Wounds needing sterile irrigations, 
dressings, observation or evaluation 


and the evaluation and reporting of 
effects of certain medications, are 
other functions of the skilled nurse. 
The registered nurse may teach and 
train and then supervise a patient or a 
member of his family in the giving of 
injections, 
catheter 
irrigation, 
colostomy or ileostomy care; the ad­ 
ministration of medical gases and the 
preparation 
and 
following 
of 
a 
therapeutic diet; the application of 
dressings to wounds that involves 
prescription medicines and aseptic 
techniques; bladder training, and the 
procedure for bowel training when 
incontinency exists 
Also 
included 
in 
the 
registered 
nurse's instruction is the teaching of 
how to perform activities of daily living 
through 
special 
techniques 
and 
adaptive devices when there has been 
a loss of function. 


The skilled nurse also demonstrates 
how to allign and position the bed 
patients, and how to perform transfer 
activities, such as bed-to-bed, or from 
chair-to-wheelchair, 
or 
from 
wheelchair-to-bathtub. 


The patient, or those caring for him, 
are instructed in ambulation by means 
of crutches, walker or cane, and 
exercises prescribed by the physician 
are gone over thoroughly. 


The home health aide, who is not a 
licensed nurse, gives personal care to a 
patient under the supervision of the 
registered nurse in accordance with a 
written plan of treatment. The plan 
includes activities of daily living; 
helping bathe, or giving the patient a 
bath, assisting in and out of bed; care 
of teeth, hair, toe and fingernails, 
exercise; 
changing 
bed; 
light 
Space shuttle set; 
named Enterprise' 


PALM DALE, Calif. (AP) - Future 
space travelers and earthbound tax­ 
payers alike get their first glimpse 
today of a 122-foot-long Space Shuttle 
orbiter that may be carrying scientists 
and cargo on routine round-trip flights 
into space in less than IO years. 
The orbiter craft, to be named 
“Enterprise” 
after 
the 
spaceship 
featured on the television series ‘‘Star 
Trek,” is being unveiled at Rockwell 
International’s facility here. 
It cost the federal government $205 
million 
to have this first shuttle 
designed and built, with the entire six- 
year development program for several 
additional shuttles tagged 
at 
$5 2 
Real estate transfers 


Eunice Coe Merritt et al. to Warren 
J. Jontz, 2.664 acres, Jefferson Twp. 
Wayne Taylor et a1, to Silver Dollar, 
Inc., lot 7, Stonehedge Subdivision, 
Union Twp 
Glenna Day Dodds et a1, to Glenn K. 
Pettit, part of lot 18. Daugherty’s 
Addition, quit-claim deed, undivided 
one-half interest, 
Charles L. Roll et a1, to Conrad Geer 
Bower et a1., .478 acres. Jefferson Tu p. 
Roy D. Bailey to Garry L Groves et 
a1., 2.727 acres. Union Twp 
Gilmore Homes, Inc. to Arlen K 
Riggs et a1., lot 35, Culpepper Sub­ 
division. Union Twp 


Gilmore Homes, Inc. to Randy F. 
Johnson et a1., lot 73 Culpepper Sub­ 
division. Union Twp. 
Gilmore Homes. Inc. to Phyllis J. 
Nichols, lot 77, Culpepper Subdivision 
Union Twp, 
Gilmore Homes, Inc. to Ralph G. 
M erritt et a1., lot 36, Culpepper Sub­ 
division. Union Twp. 
Gilmore Homes, Inc. to Thomas L. 
Entrekin et a1., lot 34, Culpepper 
Subdivision, Union Twp 
Robert E. Lewis to Michael M. 
Williams et a1., lots 2 and 3, Indian 
Ridge Subdivision. Wayne Twp. 
Robert E. Lewis to Howard Williams 


et a1., lot 4, Indian Ridge Subdivision, 
Wayne Twp. 
Wilbur D. Hoppes et al. to Gerald R. 
P. Roberts et a1., 2.212 acres, Wayne 
Twp. 
Ernest E. Perry et a1, to Gregory R. 
Miller et a1., 18.59 acres. Paint Twp. 
Roy Sword et a1, to Jay Schwart, part 
of lot 154, Rosemont Court Addition and 
part 
of 
lot 
418, 
Washington 
Improvement Co. Addition. 
Jay Schwart to Roy Sword et al., part 
of lot 154, Rosemont Court Addition and 
part 
of 
lot 
418, 
Washington 
Improvement Co. Addition, quit-claim 
deed. 
James A. Hart et a1, to Elton E. 
Taylor et a1., lot 391 and part of lot 390, 
Washington 
Improvement 
Co. 
Addition. 
Eleanor M. Burns to Cheryl D. Card, 
part of lot 36, Howard’s Addition. 
Jeffersonville, quit-claim deed 
Philip Daniel Wolford et a1, to John 
David Foy et a1., part of lot 47, 
Washington Oaks Subdivision. 
George H. Sever, et a1, to Joshua B. 
Owsley et a1., part of lots 2 and 4 and all 
of lot 3, Persinger Homestead Revised 
Addition. 
David L Yahn et a1, to Farmers 
Home 
Administration, 
lot 
52, 
Culpepper Subdivision, Union Twp 
WHATCO. an Ohio partnership, to 
Frank J. Weade, lots 79-82, Avondale 
Addition; part of lot 37, East End 
Improvement Co. Addition; tract on 
Market and Court streets; and part in 
lot 53, Washington C H. 
Carla A. Hills to Herschel Wayne 
Taylor Jr., part of lot 24, Cherry’s 
Addition. 
Kenneth Eugene Dewitt et a1., to 
Russell E. Maxwell et al., lot IO, 
Brownell Subdivision. 
Oscar Parks et a1, to Richard W. 
Shepard et a1., 176.56 acres, Madison 
Twp. 
Joshua B. Owsley et a1, to Harley A. 
Mongold Sr., 11.613 acres, Jefferson 
Twp. 
Georgia Foy to Georgia Bryan, lot 48, 
Baker Subdivision. 
Kenneth W. Black et a1, to Thomas E. 
Williams et a1., lot 6, Henry’s Acres 
Subdivision, Wayne Twp. 
Chester Knisley to Richard Thorn- 
berry et a1., lot 6, Fent and Creamer’s 
Addition, Jeffersonville. 
Ray B. Downing et a1, to Anthony P. 
Hicks et a1., lot I and 1.23 acres, 
Meadow Brook Estates Subdivision, 
Marion Twp. 
Pearl K. Gilmore et a1, to Dora Lowe, 
lots 121 and 122, Rosemont Court 
Subdivision, Union Twp. 


Thanks.... 


Fayette County for 


20 Years Patronage. 


SIGN 
A\AA\. SERVICE 


Greenfield, Ohio 
335-1220 


billion. 
National 
Aeronautics and 
Space 
Administration officials say the shuttle 
can be used at least IOO times and will 
save hundreds of millions of dollars 
over the present one-time-only space 
shots. 
Though it won’t make its first space 
voyage until the early 1980s, testing 
begins early next year at nearby 
Edwards Air Force Base. 
The shuttle is designed to take off 
vertically like present space shots, 
powered by two disposable solid rocket 
boosters, and soar into orbit around the 
earth The stubby-winged orbiter craft 
will return to earth in a glide and land 
like an airplane on a runway. 
The shuttle is the next stage of the 
U.S. manned space flight program. 
With 
its 
capability 
of 
carrying 
passengers, it will provide the first 
opportunity for nonastronaut civilians, 
such as scientists, to fly in space. 
The shuttle can be used to carry 
satellites into orbit, saving the costs of 
expensive, nonreusable launch rockets. 
It also can be equipped to snare defec­ 
tive satellites, which can be taken into 
the shuttle’s spacious cargo bay to be 
repaired and placed back in orbit. 
And there are plans for the shuttle to 
carry Spacelab, a European space 
station, into orbit. 
Also being considered are more 
ambitious projects, like hauling in­ 
terplanetary spaceships into orbit and 
assembling and launching them outside 
the pull of earth’s gravity. 
The original name of the orbiter was 
the “ Constitution,” but after a heavy 
letter-writing campaign from “ Star 
Trek” fans. President Ford supported 
a move to call the craft “ Enterprise.” 


LEGAL NOTICE 
Special meeting open to the general public. 
There will be a meeting of the Governing Board of 
the Fayette County Community 
Action 
Com­ 
m istion 
at 
the 
Grace 
M ethodist 
Church, 
Washington C H , Ohio, at *:30 a m., September 
2*, 1*7* tor the purpose of determining the goals, 
plans and priorities for the program year begin­ 
ning 3-1-77 to 2-21-71. 
This meeting is in conformity with the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1**7 (Public Law *0- 
222). 
REV RALPH F WOLFORD 
Chairman of the Board 
Fayette County Community 
Action Commission 
Sept 17, l l, 20. 


NOTICE TO 
BRIDGE CONTRACTORS 
Sealed bids will be received until 11:00 A.M., 
October 12, 1*7*, in the Fayette County Com­ 
missioners Office in the Court House for con­ 
structing a 3-span prestressed reinforced con­ 
crete bridge over Rattlesnake Creek on The 
Zimmerman 
Road 
T-170, 
Green 
and 
Perry 
Townships, Fayette County, Ohio, (Fay-T-170- 
0.70) 
Plans, specifications and prevailing wage scale 
are on file in The Fayette County Engineers Office 
along with the proper bid blanks. 
Each bid must be accompanied by an acceptable 
bid bond, cash, or certified check in the amount of 
S per cent of bid made payable to the Fayette 
County Commissioners. 
Successful bidder must give IOO per cent per­ 
formance bond acceptable to The Board of County 
Commissioners and enter into contract with said 
board within IO days after date of sale. 
The Board of County Commissioners reserve the 
right to reiect any or all bids. 
Completion date is January 22, 1*77 
CHARLES P WAGNER. P E. 
Fayette County Engineer 
Sept 
l l, i i. 


housekeeping to keep patient com­ 
fortable, and assistance in the pur­ 
chasing and preparation of food 
In order to qualify for such services, 
the patient must be confined to the 
home, but not necessarily bed ridden, 
and there must be a normal inability to 
leave home. 
* 
Custodial care is, at times, provided 
by the home health aide. She or he 
perform services normally provided by 
non professional persons, in the home 
on an intermittent basis. This par­ 
ticular type of service is rendered if, 
for some reason, there is no one in the 
home capable of performing these 
tasks adequately or else, they need 
assistance in performing them. 
The registered nurse supervises the 
home health aide and her activities, 
evaluating the patient and determining 
what plan should be initiated, and later 
on if the nursing plan, that is being 
employed, 
is 
satisfactory. 
The 
registered nurse periodically visits the 
patient being cared for by the home 
health aide. 
The Fayette County Health Depart­ 
ment stresses that in order to be 
eligible for the home health services. 


one does not have to have an illness or 
injury or be under the immediate care 
of a physician 
The Fayette County Health Depart 
ment has contracted with the Fayette 
County Welfare Department and will 
pay for those services under the Title 20 
of the Social Security Act. Matching 
funds of 30 per cent are provided by the 
Ohio Commission on 
Aging. 
Most 
people who are living on social security 
qualify financially for these services, 
and these services are made possible 
initially because of the availability of 
an aide, being paid by CETA. 
The home health services program is 
designed to assist people to remain in 
their 
home 
and 
avoid 
in­ 
stitutionalization whenever possible. 
Although the program is primarily for 
the senior citizen, it is not confined to 
that segment of the population. 
The home 
health 
program 
was 
originally established to provide skilled 
nursing 
services, 
but 
has 
since 
discovered that custodial services are 
greatly needed in many cases. There 
was no means to finance the latter 
service until Title 20 of the Social 
Security Act was approved. 


EAT IN TIME 


EVERY MONDAY 
FAMILY FRIED CHICKEN DAY 


REGULAR DINNER FOR ONLY 


%1.35 


HOME-MADE CHILI NOW HOT & TO BE GOT! 


SSS B a i ton Ave. 
WCH 
335-0754 


11" i "i "J". . . . K i n 
< 
lurpf 
T I 


! f i 


I MART 


OPEN 
Daily 9:30-9 
Sunday 11:00 - 5 


vlboppeis 


COMFORT 
TO P 
KNEE HI 
NYLONS 


regTs^ 


Extra w ide elastic 
top stays up without 
binding. Stretches 
to fit 8 Vi to l l . 


PAIR 


G . C. MUI 
THE FRIEN 


300 W ashingto n Square 
LY STOREY 


IQI E Court — D ow nto w n 
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B IC E N T E N N IA L 
s m u t 


HUNTING VALUES! 


Spied from 
12. 16, 20 and 
410 gauges. 


'H arrin g to n & Richardson" No. 158 
Single Shat - Shot Guns 
99 


Y o u r Choice 539 


N a tio n a lly A dvertised "R em in g to n " 


Shur. Shot Shells 


□ 
Kpmin&on 


Available 
in 12, 16 
and 20 gauge. 


Your Choice 


Sealer 
VT OC 


I "P resto n e" 12 oz. 
"D u P o n t'*" 12 oz. I 


Cooling System 
Cooling System 


Sealer 
Anti-Rust 


I Yours 
r Q 
( 
hor Only 
Yours 
| 
F o r Only 
W W 


Once-a-year 
all-year 
Cooling 
System 
Protection 


With new 
i 
patented 
Silicone/Silicate 
formula 


Budwe 


friend Cleaned 
FOR 
DIRTY WORK 
I lb. Tin 
* 
“ D & L" hand 
Cleaner 


" q u a k e d 
\ m k e r 1 
STATE 
STATE. 


S o w Now O n 


N o tlo n o lly A d v o r t l s o d 
QUAKER STATE 10-W-40 


DELUXE MOTOR OIL 
$ J8 9 


QUAKER 
STATE 


Oallonk 
F o r Onl> 
Gallon 


’’Westley’s” I Gallon Pre-Mix 


Windshield Washer 


Solvent & 


Anti-Freeze 


A 
>JJAi >>3^X7 


D I ^ C M 
T K T M 
M 
I J t I 
fcjp *^0 kl IMI ■ Km 
IMI I 
Ll 
BARGAIN 


2 f t f M 
p . ra m E K IC fl I 


A Brief History 


Although Seaway Stores are 
not near to being 200 years old, 
we still 
wish 
to 
pause and 
rededicate 
ourselves 
to 
the 
principles which have made this 
country of ours what it is today. 
In August of 1967, Seaway 
opened its doors to Washington 
C. H. and the Fayette County 
area. The new building boasts 
about 60,000 square feet of floor 
space. It was designed to be the 
most complete Discount store in 
the area carrying 
everything 
im aginable. Featured within the 
store is one of the largest toy 
departments in this area. The 
lawn and garden area also has 
been 
one 
more 
department 
added 
to 
the 
ever growing 
business. Inside the store itself, 
one w ill actually find everything 
from plumbing and electrical 
supplies, 
to clothing for the 
entire fam ily. The newest ad­ 
dition to the store is the Flea 
M art 
section 
h a vin g 
m e r­ 
chandise at the lowest prices 
ever. Seaway employs a staff of 
a p p ro x im a te ly 
25 
p e o p le 
throughout the year. 
In this our Bicentennial year, 
we pledge ourselves to the task 
of keeping all our prices lower 
than 
ever 
and 
salute 
our 
country's 200th birthday. 


BLACK & DECKER 


No. 7399 


7Va” SAW 


Now 
Only 


7 GALLON 
Dry Shop Vacuum 


$ 2 9 " 


Popular lightweight "Ware-Ever" 
Teflon Coated Skillet 


Yours 
For Only 
99 
f S p r r % 


Genuine Mr. Coffee 
Filters 
inn filters 
Now Only 


• 
— 
- 
C.Rer"A 
ANCHOR HOCKING 


32 oz. Two Hander Glasses 


7-Up 32-os. cooler 
Pepsi 32-os. coo ler 
Coke 32-os. coo ler 
S tro h 't 32-os. coo ler 
B u dw elser 32-os. co o ler 
M ille r's 32-os. co o ler 
Pobst 32-os. coo ler 
Schllts 32-os. coolor 
15-os. CB'er coo ler 


Your Choice 


Ka. 


"T exize" G ia n t Size 
32 oz. Glass-Plus 
Refill 


I ours 
W 
M 
T 
For Only 
I 


Dozen "M ason" 
Quart Canning Jars 


99 
With Kids 
For (Inly 


Dozen "BERNARDIN" 


Canning Jar Lids 


Yours 
For Only 29 
Doz. 


Yours 
For Only 


Gallon 


Jumbo 200 Page 


Theme Book... 


Yours For Only 


12 Pack 
Wooden Pencils 


Your. 
■ 
For Only 
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/ Vore/co• 
Finest 


FOUR PACK LIGHT BULBS 


t 


2 - IOO W att Bulbs 
2 - 60 W att Bulbs 
All For 
Only 


PRICES IN THIS 
AD GOOD THROUGH 
THURSDAY NOON. 


SEAWAY DIST.— 3-C Highway just west of Washington C.H. 
„ 
Open 9 AM to 9 PM Daily-12 to 6 Sundays 


UGH 
SEA W A Y GUARANTEE POLICY: 


ir] 


SEA W A Y GUARANTEE POLICY: 
All items b o u g h t at S ea-W a y may be returned for credit or cash refund if you are not entirely satisfied 


(YO U M UST HAVE SALES SLIP) Defective merchandise will be replaced immediately 


WE RESERVE THE 
RIGHT TO 
LIMIT QUANTITIES 


COURT STREET was almost deserted on Sunday. Nov. 28, 1950 except for a 
few curious s ig h ts e e r s who stumbled through the drifts to see how things 
looked. Note that only one lane of traffic was cleared. 


OPEN 
Daily 9:30-9 
Sunday 11:00-5 


Murphys 


ART 


D IV ISIO N OR THI O C M U tP H T CO 
— ' 


^hoppers 
Ohorcje^ 


PRICES GOOD 


FRI.-SAT.-SUN. 


SEPT. 17-18-19 


Courtview 


Restaurant 


And Newsstand 


"O n The S q u a re " 


149-151 N orth M a in Street 
W ashington C ourt House 


WlaMiDw-dluffjnarL JiuumaL HomsA, 


Established 1877 


2k 9(oua. CbnhuLcmcsL Sbavjujl 


In November of J 950 storm 
County wrapped in bundle of snow 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1976 
-2:00 P.M. 


Take 138 West of Greenfield, turn North on M ilburn St to Ford Ave., turn West 
on F Ord Ave two blocks to 434 Taylor St. 


R eal Estate sells a t 2:30 


REAL ESTATE 
Real estate consists of a dandy two bedroom ranch and 9 lots m aking a total of 
4.8 acres, more or less. The property also has a very nice farm pond, two barns 
and a sm all log cabin. The property will be offered in 3 parcels as follows: 
1. House. I barn, log cabin and pond, consisting of 1.75 acres. 
2. Consists of 3 lots totaling 1.49 acres. 
3. Consists of 3 lots totaling 1.45 acres. 
The above will be offered together or separately. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


20 feeder pigs, 8 calfs, 80 bales hay, IOO bales straw , other misc. item s. 


TERMS OF THE SALE 
IO per cent down the day of auction, balance upon delivery of deed. Possession 
of prem ises 30 days from closing. Number system uski and Positive I D. 
required. Personal property — cash, 
OWNERS CARL & MARY SMITH 
Sale Conducted By 
Gordon R. West, apprentice auctioneer, 
with Harold R. Farnsw orth and C arl Wilt Auctioneers, 
United F arm Agency 
Real E state B rokers 
Box 29, Washington C. H. O hio614-335-6351 
Call United Farm Agency for inspection of property. 


Ohio has an affinity with Kentucky, 
and perhaps West Virginia as well, 
hardly equalled by any other region in 
the nation; for, in truth, its earliest 
settlers were Kentuckians and West 
Virginians, a great m any of whom died 
in the battle to conquer the land. 
For long years the Ohio River was 
considered the border between Indian 
and 
white 
lands. 
Only 
squatters, 
traders and 
footloose 
frontier 
ad ­ 
venturers, plus a few Frenchm en and 
m issionaries, 
dared 
penetrate 
the 
w ilderness that w as Ohio The Indians 
were powerful there, through most of 
the 18th Century and they considered 
Kentucky their special hunting ground. 
When Daniel Boone and his followers 
penetrated that 
"dark and 
bloody 
ground" the Indians began a long 
series of retaliatory raids across the 
river. 
At the sam e tim e, the Kentuckians, 
som etim es supported by Virginians, 
fought back w ith m ajor raids into Ohio, 
some on a large scale such as those by 
Gen. George Rogers Clark and Uord 
Dunmore. But there were scores of 
little raids as well, some led by Boone 
and Simon Kenton, often to recapture 
horses stolen by the Indians, as well as 
to rescue captives. They destroyed 
many Indian com m unities and w arfare 
was almost constant. 
Even before Indian dangers were 
past on the Ohio frontier, fam ilies of 


Kentuckians 
and 
West 
Virginians 
began drifting across the river and 
establishing farm s and sm all com ­ 
m unities 
by 
“ tom ahaw k" 
rights. 
Companies and regim ents of Ken­ 
tuckians and Virginians took part in 
most of the Indian battles on Ohio soil, 
augm enting the regular forces of such 
Indian fighters as Gens. Clark, H ar­ 
mon, St. Clair, Wayne and Harrison. 
Thus, today, Ohio’s heritage m ust 
certainly 
include 
Kentuckians 
and 
West Virginians who might rightly be 
called “ the first Ohioans.” 


Civil Air Patrol 


award scheduled 


COLUMBUS, Ohio (AP) — Chaplain 
Lt. Col. Stephen E. Schullery will be 
aw arded the Thomas C. Casaday unit 
chaplain of the year aw ard at the Civil 
Air Patrol national board meeting in 
Philadelphia, Pa. this month. 
Chaplain Schullery has been pastor 
of 
Lancaster 
(Ohio) 
St. 
P eter’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church since 
1963. He joined CAP, auxiliary of the 
U.S. Air Force, in 1968. 


Washington C. H. 


f 


Ohio 
Phone 


3 3 5 -2 5 9 0 


DAVID C M O R RO W - 
STEPHEN J. HUFFMAN 


Kentuckians, Virginians 
AUCTION 
Ohio's earliest settlers 


Jeffersonville, 


Ohio 


41 S. Main St. 


Phone 


4 2 6 -6 3 6 3 


OLD MARKET — Here Is an interior view of the DJL 
Bardlet was in “fresh and cured meats, lard and all kinds 
Barche! meat market, formerly located on W. Court Street. 
of sausage." The photograph was taken in 1910. 


FORMER B \KERY — Here is a photograph taken in 1910 
leading baker in Washington CTL and the firm had a 
of the bake shop and ovens in the Charles I). Snider bakery 
capacity of 10.000 loaves of bread per day. 
plant, formerly located on Court Street. Snider was a 


G. C. MURPHY CO. 
THE FRIENDLY STORES 


300 W ashington Square 


Fayette County and Washington C H. 
were paralyzed by a 23-inch snowfall 
over a five-day period in November of 
1950. 
The record-breaking storm started 
Thursday, November 25 and continued 
through Monday, November 27 when 
the last traces of snow fell. 
One of the worst traffic snarls in the 
county’s history developed when the 
snow drifted across the streets and 
roadw ays. It w asn’t until Sunday af­ 
ternoon (Nov. 26) that 'raffle started to 
move 
into the downtown 
business 
district of Washington C H and then 
there were many who still couldn’t get 
their cars away from their homes 
Following on the heels of the blinding 
snowstorm were numerous automobile 
accidents, one of which was responsible 
for the death of a Gallipolis motorist. 
O thers brought injuries and untold 
suffering, 
especially 
to 
stranded 
m otorists and rural residents 
There were no reports of widespread 
power or telephone service outages. 
The local Ohio National Guard unit 
was called out on Monday. Nov. 27 to 
answ er em ergencies and assist in the 
delivery of food to area homes. 
A legal holiday was proclaimed on 
Monday, Nov. 27 by form er Ohio Gov. ’ 
Frank J. Lausche because of the 
transportation snarls created all across 
the state. 
All 
available 
hotel 
rooms 
in 
Washington 
C H . 
were 
taken 
by 
stranded travelers and city street 
departm ent crew worked around the 
clock in an attem pt to clear traffic 
lanes. 


Gloria Swanson 


admits to age 


SEATTLE (AF) — When a fan asked 
actress Gloria Swanson how old she is, 
the actress demanded to know the fan s 
age first. 
“ I’m 77,” said the fan. 
“ Well, that m akes us both the sam e 
age." said Miss Swanson, who first rose 
to fam e starring in silent films with 
Charlie Chaplin in 1914. 
Stylishly 
dressed. 
Miss 
Swanson 
stood for more than an hour in a Seattle 
departm ent store, handing out her 
autograph and pushing her husband 
William Dufty’s book. “Sugar Blues.’’ 


SAYE $1.55 ON ORLON® 
ACRYLIC AFGHAN KITS 


W rap yourself in w arm 
harvest colors. 100% Du­ 
Pont Orlon® acrylic yarn 
makes a 45"x60" afghan. 
‘ Reg. DuPont TM 


3 Dazzling 
Patterns w ith 
Instructions 


Location of first facility in question 
First post office established here in 1813 


•lust a little more than two years 
after the plat for Washington C H was 
officially recorded on Feb. 26. 1811, the 
first post office was established. 
Jesse Millikan was appointed by 
President James Madison as the first 
postmaster on July 7, 1813. 
Just where the office was located is 
not known, but it probably was in a 
corner of a store, possible the first one 
opened in the settlement in 1811 by 
Joseph Raunek in a log building at the 
corner of Main and Market streets 
A post office in those days did not 
need much space for there were few 
people (only about 1,900 in the entire 
county) and service from the outside 
world was slow and erratic. 
Although the first jail was built, the 
first church group (Presbyterian) was 
formed and the first Supreme Court 
was held about that time. Court Street 
was still dotted with tree stumps and 
the population of the town was probably 
less than 200 
For the first century after the post 
office was established in Washington 
< ll , it was housed in space leased in 
privately owned buildings, 
usually 
stores, and for this reason the location 
was 
changed 
almost 
with 
every 
change 
of national 
administration. 
Under those conditions, the post office 
was somewhat of a political plum tree. 
Stories handed down through the 
>ears, none of which can be authen­ 
ticated, say the post office was in many 
locations along W. Court Street until 


the mid-)890s, when it was moved into a 
sizeable room of its own at the corner of 
Main and Market streets where the 
Washington Hotel is now situated. 
After three or four years, probably 
with another change of administration, 
it was moved across Main Street into a 
room in the former Cherry Hotel 
building The room was formerly oc 
cupied by the Harmony Music Store 
The post office remained there until 
1905 when it was moved again, this time 
into a room in Memorial Hall. After 16 
years there, it was moved back to the 
Cherry Hotel building in 1921. This was 
the last move into a leased room. 
On Jan. I, 1926, it was moved into its 
own new government-owned, specially 
designed building at the corner of 
Market and Hinde streets. It still is 
there today. 
Many changes have been made in the 
postal service since the office was 
established here nearly 166 years ago. 
The first mail was brought in on hor­ 
seback and by horse and wagon, then 
came the stage coach, then the train 
and finally trucks 
During the heyday of the railroad, 
Washington CH. mail service was 
unusually good because four of them 
entered the city. Since the last of the 
passenger trains was 
discontinued 
several years ago, mail has come and 
gone by truck. The service now is even 
better. 
Inasmuch as free rural mail delivery 
came nearly 80 years after the post 


office was established, much more is 
known about this branch of the service 
In the summer of 1943, Mrs, Arthur 
French, whose husband was a rural 
carrier, prepared a comprehensive and 
detailed history of the rural routes 
Rural mail delivery, which today is 
accepted as a part of the normal ser­ 
vice, was not started until 74 years ago. 
From the time the post offices were 
established 
in 
1813 
(there 
were 
prabably a dozen of them in those early 
days) until the spring of 1902, people 
who resided in the rural areas had to go 
to them to get their mail. 
Because of the almost primitive 
roads in many parts of the county and 
the difficulties 
in 
traveling 
great 
distances, post offices were established 
in a number of locations. Some of them 
were only railroad stops; others were 
on better roads Most of the post offices 
at that time were no more than tiny 
sections set aside for them in small 
general stores. 
Although development and progress 
came slowly, they did come. As the 
land was cleared, more people came to 
till Fayette County's rich soil. Set­ 
tlements grew into towns. Roads were 
improved between farm and market. 
All of this growth and progress 
opened the door to rural mail delivery 
and in the spring of 1902 two special 
representatives of the U.S. Post Office 
Department came here and made a 
survey of the need in Fayette County. 
On the basis of their reports, seven 


rural routes were established at the 
Washington C H. Post Office All told, 
they covered approximately 244 miles 
and seved a total of 4,298 people in 825 
homes 
The main highways leading out of 
town were gravel, but the side roads 
were unimporved except for grading 
Most of them were nearly impassable 
in wet weather, after the spring thaws 
and during winter snow 
There were 12 collections boxes on 
these routes and, in addition, to 
delivering the mail to the homes along 
the routes, three of the carriers took 
locked mail pouches to five post offices 
which were on their routes These of­ 
fices have now been abandoned. 
Delivery of the mail to rural areas 
was a big as well as an important task; 
for this was in the days before paved 
roads and automobiles 
Driving a horse and buggy 25 miles 
per day seems almost fantastic when 
an automobile can cover twice that 
distance in less than an hour But those 
mail carriers did it day after day 
through mud and snow and summer’s 
heat; an automobile even the modern 
high-powered ones could not have 
passed over those roads 
The 
more 
progressive 
— 
and 
courageous — carriers who pioneered 
the delivery by car had their troubles 
for many years. Old-timers tell of how, 
in winter and spring, they got stuck in 
mud and snow drifts and had to be 
pulled out by a farmer’s dependable 


horses 
For their trials and tribulations and 
long hours, the first rural carriers were 
paid the handsome salary of $600 a 
year, and they had to provide their own 
transportation at their own expense 
Boxes erected to receive the mail 
were of many shapes and sizes and of 
many kinds of material Gradually, as 
the service emerged from the novelty 
stage and the people began to realize 
the need for better protection for their 
mail, the original makeshift boxes 
were replaced with those approved by 
post office department 
Records of the original six routes 
disclose that No I was 21 6 miles lone, 
had 159 houses with 715 people and 
encircled 22.5 square miles. 
Route 2 was 23.85 miles long, had 130 
houses and 585 people and covered 25 
square miles 
Route 3 was 25.9 miles long, had 127 
homes, 571 people and 29 square miles. 
Route 4 was 25 8 miles long, 158 
houses, 711 people and 29 square miles. 
Route 5 was 25 55 miles long, 127 
houses, 571 people and 29 square miles 
Route 6 was 25 55 miles long, 115 
houses, 517 people and 22 square miles. 
Route 7 was 25.55 miles long, 142 
houses, 632 people and 24.5 square 
miles. 
The schedule called for the carriers 
to leave the post office at 9 a.m. and 
return by 3:30 p.m. But, this was only a 
schedule. In the heat of summer, when 
the horses could not be pushed too fast, 


it usually vas later and when the roads 
were deep in winter snow or spring 
when they were deep in mud, it was 
often long after dark before they got 
back 
Although 
the 
carriers 
designed 
special enclosed tops for their buggies 
or wagons, keeping warm in the winter 
always posed a serious problem Most 
of them carried hot “ soap stones’’ to 
keep their feet warm and some rigged 
little kerosene heaters 
The first rural carriers in the county 
were 
George 
W 
Thurston, 
K W 
Welsheimer, Wheeler T Bay, William 
Stuckey, J ll. Mitchner, John W Weyer 
and John Neir 
What roads and areas the original 
seven routes covered and which carrier 
was assigned to them is not clear in the 
records. 
Free rural delivery lifted such a 
burden from the people that the service 
became so insistent that in 1906, three 
more routes totaling 70 miles were 
idded. Two were 25 miles long and the 
ither 20 miles. Carriers assigned to 
hese were Edgar M. Neal, Harry A. 
Wyatt and Edward M. Ortolan 
The 
coming 
of 
more 
reliable 
automobiles and better roads made 
possible the consolidation of rural 
routes. The first was in 1929 and a 
couple of years later two more were 
effected. 
The 
fourth 
consolidation 
came in 1934. 
The original IO routes covered ap­ 
proximately 304 miles. 


Back in the 1840s 


INTERIOR VIEW — Here is an interior view of the Craig 
D epartm ent Store's clothing and shoe departm ent as it 


Business now 102 years old 


appeared in 1910. The departm ent store is one of the oldest 
firm s in W ashington C.H. and was established in 1874. 


Local departm ent store 
parallels county grow th 


The story of C raig 's D epartm ent 
itore, an im portant p art of the com - 
n unity's business for 102 years, m ight 
veil be the story of F a y e tte C ounty's 
growth and progress. As the county 
i;rew and progressed, so did the store. 
The sto re w as established in 1874 in 
W ashington C.H and w as under the 
n a n ag e m e n t of the third and fourth 
generations of the C raig fam ily until 
rive y e a rs ago when the business was 
acquired 
by 
M errill 
K aufm an 
of 
D elaw are. 
A g en eral store in Staunton had been 
n the C raig fam ily even before 1874, 
but the ex act date of its establishm ent 
and o th er details have been obscured 
by tim e. 
It w as known as D.S. C raig & Sons 


Store and w as taken over by the two 
C raig brothers, Eli and W illiam s, who 
m oved it to W ashington C.H. in 1874. 
Two y e ars before the store w as 
opened in W ashington C H., Eli C raig 
was appointed county tre a su re r to fill a 
vacancy. 
C om m uting, 
even 
from 
Staunton, w as not as easy as it is today. 
The road w as only a gravel strip and 
frequently w as alm ost im passable for a 
horse and buggy in spring and w inter 
because of snow and m ud. This m ay 
have been one of the determ ining 
factors 
for 
opening 
the 
sto re 
in 
W ashington C.H. 
The Staunton sto re w as a well-known 
establishm ent with the usual item s in 
stock handled by a grocery and general 
country sto re of the era. 
Much of the business was conducted 
by 
barterin g 
as 
m erchandise 
w as 
exchanged, or traded, for produce and 
labor. From this practice cam e the 
words “ tra d e " and “ tra d e r” in con­ 
nection w ith the re ta il business. 
W illiam s C raig drove a tw o-horse 
“ h u ck ster” w agon through the coun­ 
tryside, m aking sales, or trad es, from 
house to house. In those days, it w as not 
easy for the housew ife to get to the 
store for 
supplies 
and 
“ h u ck ster" 
wagons w ere the com m on m eans of 
increasing a sto re ’s business. 
While 
W illiam s 
w as 
m aking 
his 
rounds with the w agon, his brother, Eli, 
spent long hours in the store. 
R egular trips w ere m ade to Cin­ 
cinnati w here farm products received 
in b a rte r at the sto re w ere sold and 
m anufactured articles purchased and 
brought back to be sold in the store. 
This continued to som e extent a fte r the 
store in W ashington C.H. w as opened. 
Among the “ im p o rts” from 
C in­ 
cinnati w ere such item s as fab rics, 
boots and shoes, spices, hard candy and 
several novelty item s. 
The C raig B rothers Store w as first 
opened in a room on N. M ain S treet. 
L ater it w as relocated to a room on W. 
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O n ly pennies a night 
for lasting quality 
A ctu a lly cost* le«t in t h a lo n g run 
t h a n o r d in a r y m a ttr o t s o * t h a t can 
l o t a 
* h a i r 
f l r m n a t i . 
n a a d l n g 
r a p l a c a m a n t m o r a o fte n . 


a C A »err 


Phone 335-5261 
Out of Town Call Collect 


VFW MEETING 


POST NO. 4964 
MONDAY, SEPT. 20 


7:30 P.M. 


“W e honor th e dead by h elping th e living." 
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Wholesale 2-Way 
Communications 


Steve and Francis Thoman 
Rte. 28 W. Greenfield 513-981-4924 
20 Years Sales and Service______ 


AMATEUR RADIOS: 
K enw ood, Tem po, D rake, Yaesu, Collins, 
N ew Siltronics 1 0 1 1-D 


AMATEUR LINEAR AMPLIFIERS 


Bearcat 1080 
D rake P alom ar 30 
Yaesu FL-2100-B 
V a rm in t 
WILLIAMS CRAIG 


CITIZEN BAND RADIOS: 
Regency . . . Cobra . . . Johnson . . . Pearce-Simpson 


23-CHANNEL MOBILES 


Dying was inexpensive 


Court 
S treet, 
w here the 
Holt house 
F u rn itu re S tore is now located, and 
eventually to its present location a t 131 
E. Court Street. 
A new building had just been erected 
on Court S treet with business room s on 
the first floor and an opera house on the 
second floor. 
Although a w ide stairw ay w as placed 
betw een the two first floor business 
room s and a stag e built at the re a r of 
the second floor, the opera house w as 
never com pleted or used as such. 
The C raig sto re w as opened in the 
west room of the building and late r 
expanded to the other room and the 
second floor, all of which it occupies 
today. This m ore than tripled the size of 
the store. 
M anagem ent of the store h ere passed 
to 
Eli 
C ra ig ’s 
fam ily 
a fte r 
the 
retirem en t of 
W illiam s C raig. 
For 
m any y ears, he and his two sons, 
T hom as 
H. 
and 
D avid 
S. 
C raig, 
operated the business. 
F o u r sons of T hom as H. C raig — 
W alter, C larence, H arold and R obert — 
chose the fam ily retail business for 
c a re e rs and ca rrie d on the policies and 
traditions established by th eir father 
and g ran d fath er. 
The th ree sons of David S. C raig — 
M aynard, P au l and D avid — followed 
other vocations. 
Alm ost fortotten in the m em o ries of 
the sto re ’s overall p ro g ress is the 
“ b ra n c h ” sto re 
the 
original 
Craig 
brothers. Eli and W illiam s, had on Ohio 
41-S for sev e ral y ears while they w ere 
o perating the sto re in Staunton. It w as 
a big fram e building about four m iles 
south of W ashington C.H,, n e a r the 
bridge spanning Sugar C reek. A fter the 
sto re w as abandoned, the building was 
used for m any y ears as a b arn. 


It d id n ’t cost m uch to die back in the 
lR40s. according to inform ation handed 
down by a d escendant of som e of the 
e arly “ u n d e rta k e rs” in this area of 
Ohio. 
C onsider, for instance, the business 
of John W are and his son, Jacob, early 
cabinet m akers and funeral d irecto rs 
at F ran k fo rt. 
It w as Jacob W are who, m ore than 
100 
y e ars 
ago, 
m ade 
sev e ral 
“ sid eb o ard s,” one of which is now 
ow ned by the F a y e tte County H istorical 
Society. 
John W are, it w as said, was an even 
b etter cabinet m ak e r than his son, 
Jac o b , and both w ere u n d ertak ers in 
the d ay s before th ere w ere horse- 
d raw n h earses. 
T hey had their shop on S. M ain Street 
in F ran k fo rt. It w as on the w est side of 
M ain S treet, n ear the m ain intersection 
in the com m unity. It w as later used for 
an 
au to p a rts 
business and 
other 
purposes. 
In addition to m aking all kinds of 
fu rn itu re, both of the m en w ere coffin 
m ak e rs They not only supplied th eir 
own local cu sto m ers, but furnished 
coffins to u n d erta k ers in C hillicothe, 
W ashington C H and other neighboring 
cities and villages. 
Now com es the 
interesting 
p art 
W hen a person died, those who co n ­ 
tacted the u n d erta k er for burial sim ply 
used a sm all pole from the surrounding 
woods. M easured the corpse w ith pole, 
and cut the pole off at the sam e length 
as the corpse. 
T he pole w as then taken to the un­ 
d e rta k e r who m ad e a coffin to the 
m easu rem en t. 
And the cost? One d ollar per foot and 
a d o llar ex tra if the coffin w as con- 
Historical shorts 


V arious tran slatio n s have been of­ 
fered 
for 
the 
Indian 
nam e 
of 
P y m atu n in g R eservoir betw een Ohio 
and P en n sy lv an ia. One has the nam e 
m eaning “ the m an w ith a crooked 
m o u th ,” 
and 
an o th er, 
“ w hispering 
w a te rs .” —AP 


A dena, 
the 
C hillicothe 
hom e 
of 
T hom as W orthington, Ohio governor 
1814-1818, is now a sta te m em orial. 
Am ong the fam ous visitors th ere w ere 
A aron B urr, H enry Clay, D aniel W eb­ 
ste r, J . C. B reckenridge and his bride, 
P resid e n t M onroe and B ernard, D uke 
of Saxe-W eim an-E isenach.—AP 


W hile a guest of Ohio Gov. T hom as 
W orthington 
a t 
the 
la tte r’s 
hom e, 
A dena, 
at 
C hillicothe, 
the 
g re at 
Shaw nee Chief, T ecum seh, lost his 
tem p e r 
and 
hurled 
a 
tom ahaw k 
through one of M rs. W orthington’s 
d ra p eries. R eg rettin g his display of 
a n g er, 
he 
la te r 
presented 
his 
tom ahaw k as a gift to his hosts.—AP 


T he 
site 
of 
C am p 
S herm an 
at 
C hillicothe is historic ground. It w as a 
train in g 
cam p 
for 
troops 
in 
the 
M exican W ar, Civil W ar, W orld W ar I, 
and B ritish p riso n ers from C anada 
w ere q u arte red th ere in the W ar of 
1812. N earby w as M ound City, one of 
the 
g reatest 
earth w o rk s 
of 
the 
m oundbuilders.—AP 


T he C hillicothe V eterans H ospital at 
the southern end of Old C am p S herm an 
w as opened Ju ly 9, 1924 to c are for 452 
fo rm er soldiers suffering from nervous 
and m en tal diso rd ers. In late r y e ars 
m ore buildings w ere added to boost the 
h o sp ital’s c a p a city .—AP 


E ato n , seat of P re b le C ounty, w as 
founded in 1806 an d nam ed in honor of 
G en. 
W illiam 
E ato n , 
hero 
of 
the 
T ripolitan W ar of 1805.—AP 


stru cted of c h erry , black w alnut or oak 
The price w as a little less if the coffin 
was m ade of yellow poplar If the coffin 
w as covered with black m uslin a sm all 
additional fee w as charged. 
The coffins w ere m ade n arro w at the 
foot, w idening out of the shoulders, and 
again narrow ed for the head. T his w as 
according to tradition and not because 
of a sh o rtag e of lum ber, for it required 
m ore w ork to build such a coffin than if 
they had been m ade the sam e w idth the 
full length 
K eeping bodies for m ore than 48 
hours w as a real problem because 
there w ere no em balm ing procedures 


If ice w as available from an ice house 
in the w arm w eather, the corpse was 
packed in ice. 
F u n eral 
flow ers 
w ere 
chiefly 
hollyhocks and other hardy flow ers, 
and frequently a sm all sheaf of w heat, 
barley or other grain form ed the coffin 
sp ray 
A fter the funeral rites, with som e 
serm ons lasting well over an hour and 
d irected to the m ourners, the coffin 
w as placed in a one or tw o-horse 
w agon, ^nd borne to the cem etery. 
G raves w ere usually large, with hay or 
straw placed in the bottom , and then 
over the coffin. 


Counterfeiter first county 


man sent to state prison 


A pparently counterfeiting in Ohio 
largely c en tered in F ay ette County in 
the e arly d ay s, betw een 1810 and 1830 
Oddly enough, the first m an sentenced 
to the Ohio P en iten tiary from F ay ette 
County w as B enjam in B rokaw , who on 
M arch 
26, 
1820, 
w as 
indicted 
for 
“ passing counterfeit bank notes on 
D avid H ay s.” 
On M arch 23, 1820, B rokaw , who 
seem s to hav e been affiliated w ith an 
organized gang of co u n terfeiters in the 
Y atesville, and Bogus Road a re a s, w as 
found guilty and sentenced to three 
y ears in the sta te prison, w ith 24 hours 
in so litary confinem ent. 
Serving on the ju ry w hich h eard 
B rokaw ’s c ase w ere John Roe, John 
G am ble, Isaac Johnson, John B aker, 
W illiam D evalon, Phillip Stout, Ja m es 
S tew art, W illiam B lair, John Buck, 
Joseph S. G illespie, John Coil and 
T hom as B urnet. 


S everal other cou n terfeiters w ere 
a rre ste d , som e found guilty and others 
forfeited bond or escaped punishm ent 
in som e other way. 
One of the forgers in passing the 
w orthless bank notes, would hand the 
m oney upside down to his victim s, and 
p reten d he could not read 
If the person turned the bill back, he 
would m ake som e excuse, including a 
claim of not being able to re ad and 
w ould flee from the scene 
One of these m en, who in 1821 was 
sentenced to prison for forgery, was 
W illiam C urrey, who w as jailed for 15 
y ears. 
The 
night 
preceding 
his 
d e p a rtu re for sta te prison he sw allow ed 
arsen ic , but the overdose did not kill 
him . H ow ever, it m aim ed him for life, 
and left him with a face as w hite as 
m arb le 
He w as released from prison before 
the ex p iratio n of his term . 


We Buy And Sell 
JONES'S 
GARAGE & AUTO SALES 
QUALITY USED CARS • TRUCKS 
ALSO AUTO SALVAGE 


OWNERS 
CLARENCE & JIMMY JONES 


Phone 335-9025 or 335-5739 
1401 ,\. North Street 
W ashington C. II., Ohio 
24 Hr. W recker Service 


T he Ohio L eg islatu re ’s p assag e of a 
law insuring the p riv acy of executions 
follow ed an incident in A shland. T here 
the hanging of tw o m u rd ers M ay 16, 
1884 w as w itnessed by a crow d of 12,000 
perso n s who broke through a high 
b o ard fence surrounding the execution 
site and defied 300 N ational G uardsm en 
a s they crow ded around the scaffold. 
T he sto rm of pro test which followed 
brought the action of the L eg islatu re.— 
AP 
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MIAMI TRACE 
BAND BOOSTERS 


HAM & TURKEY DINNER 


Sunday, September 26th 


SERVING FROM 11:30 A .M . TO 2:00 P.M. 


Tickets — A dults $ 2 .5 0 C hildren (U nder 10) $ 1.25 


M E N U 


HAM and TURKEY 


• M ashed o r S w eet P o tato es 
•R o lls 
• G ravy 
•S la w or A pp le Sauce 
• Dressing 
« P ie or C ake 
• G reen Beans 
•C o ffe e , M ilk o r Tea 


C arry-O u t Service w ill be A v a ila b le A gain this Y ear. 


LISTINGS NEEDED 


Realtors 


S tartin g 
A t *69 
95 


Full line of Antennas and Towers. 
A ll types of M icrophones and Rotors. 
All CB Accessories. 
■ 


Darbyshire S 


& ASSOCIATES. INC. 
H 
AUCTIONEERS 
A c c r e d i t e d f a r m a n d L a n d R e a l ’ o r t 


W A SH IN G TO N C. H. 


3 3 0 I. C o u rt St. 
6 14 -3 3 5 -5 5 1 3 


Since 1956 . . . . 
Knisley 
Pontiac. . . 


20 Years 
Serving Fayette And 


Surrounding Counties.. . 
D o llar For D o llar . . . 
■ 
You C an't Beat a Pontiac 


PONTIAC.. . The No. 1 Selling Automobile 
In The Medium Class Field. 
Knisley Pontiac 


Jack Knisley 


1159 Columbus A ve. 
Dave Eckle, Salesman 
Ronnie Knisley 


W ashington C. N., O h io 


JSV M U F F L E Rssunys 


L IM IT E D (O W N E R S H IP 


D U R A T IO N ) W A R R A N T Y 


If m u llle i fails (b a ilin g misuse or 


accident) w hile the original pur­ 


chaser owns the car, the p a it w ill 


be replaced a l no charge upon 


return to K m art and presentation 


of sales receipt. If the defective 


m uffler was installed by K m ail, 


w e w ill install a new w arrantecd 


m uffler w ith no charge for labor; 


if 
not 
ongm ally 
installed 
by 


K m art, a labor charge w ill be 


m ade if installation is requested 


LTSUSLTSSHOCK A8SOMBE liSHU 


L IM IT E D 


E j 
(O W N E R S H IP D U R A T IO N ) 


W A R R A N T Y 


If a 
deluxe heavy duty shock 
'i 


absorber fails (b a ilin g misuse or 
< ] 


accident) w hile the onginal pui 
C] 


chasei owns the car. the pan w ill 
(Tj 


be leplaced at no chaige upon 


return to K m art and presentation 
§ 


of sales teceipt II the defectivo 
K 


shock absoibei was installed by 
L 


Km art, 
we 
w ill 
install a new 
Jc 


w orianteed shock w ith no charge 


for labor 
II not originally in 
v j 


stalled by K m a it. a labor charge 
(0 


w ill be m ade if installation is 
H 


requested 


• F A S C O engineered, free floating heating element 
with specially designed fins tor greater heat 
radiation 
• Mounting holes conveniently spaces 11/? inches 
apart 
• Attractive, rugged, all steel housing with baked 
enam el finish 
• Pre-wired junction boxes in both ends 


SEE US FOR 


ELECTRIC HOT WATER BOILERS 


d 
jt o 
t c ia t e d 
PLUMBERS-HEATERS 


MAX LAW RENCE • HARRY TH flAiLK lLL 
WILMINGTON RD. • PL*<oZ35*026 0 


AUTO SERVICE SPECIALS 


Old toll roads helped 
in county development 


Younger generations may think the 
stiffly starched and highly efficient toll 
gates on modern highways manned by 
smartly 
uniformed attendants 
are 
something new and a product of the 
automobile age. 


REAL ESTATE 


AUCTION SERVICE 
Sm,th Co 
EAMAN 
■ 


But, toll gate houses in Fayette 
County are almost as old as the county 
itself. 
The pioneers came into the Ohio 
country more than 150 years ago on foot 
and horseback over Indian and game 
trails through the forest. The early 
settlers came over the same routes 
which had been cleared just enough for 
the horse and oxen drawn wagons with 
all their wordly goods for making a new 
home. 
As more and more came and set­ 
tlements were formed, 
it became 
necessary to improve the roads. The 
winding old Indian and game trails had 
to be widened and eventually surfaced 
with gravel — often spread over logs to 
form the corduroy roads through the 
swamps — to give at least a small 
measure of foundation to keep the 


wagons from miring down in winter 
rains. 
All of this was expensive, and more 
difficult for the early settler to pay for 
than today’s multi-million dollar high­ 
ways are for today’s taxpayers. 
There were two solutions for the 
settlers: personal work on the roads 
and paying a toll for using them. 
Today there are two solutions: taxes 
and tolls for using them. 
There are no toll roads in Fayette 
County, but in the early days there 
were two or three. Just how many is not 
known because if any records were 
ever dept, they disappeared long ago. 


The toll roads were located on roads 
leading through the settlements of 
Washington C H., Bloomingburg and 
Jeffersonville, 
the 
three 
principal 
villages of that time. 


The early settlers in their wagons 
undoubtedly complained about the tolls 
just as do the motorists of today. But, to 
the toll roads can be given much of the 
credit for speeding up the development 
ot the county and its trading centers. 
One of the last remaining toll gates in 
the county was on the Zanesville- 
Cincinnati Pike (U.S. 22-E) just east of 
Washington C.H. Long after the toll 
gate had disappeared, the old toll house 
remained on what is now Washington 
Avenue, 
opposite 
the 
Washington 
Cemetery. It was finally torn down 
some 36 years ago. 


335-1550 
Leo M. George 
335-6066 
KL No- 3, Washington C. H. 


SQUARE POST BUILDINGS 
I 


Information & Prices Write or P^0** 
I 


T T T T T T J " 
f 
I o 
i 
„ 
m 
o 
r 
» i n f o r m a t i o n 
■ 


MORTON 


For Complete 
M orton b u i l d i n g s 


P. O . BOX 6 88 


WILMINGTON. OHIO 45177 | 


JIM KOESTNER. REP. 
J 
OFFICE 
EVENINGS 
| 
I 


| 
] Please send more inform ation 


T yp e 
— ------------------------ 


| 
| Please have your salesman phone me 


Name 
____________ 
—--------------- 


Address 


(S13)-3S2-«32t 
(313)36 2-49 46 
Telephone 
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I 
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K mart 
HEAVY-DUTY 
MUFFLER 


O u r Reg. 1 7 .88 — 
4 Days O nly 


K mart" q uality heavy-d uty muffler is 
warranted as long as you own your 
car. D o u b le -w ra p p e d to p rotect 
ag ainst rust-out. Sizes for most U.S. 
cars, at saving s.Shop now at Kmart. 


W ashington Court House 


Barnside ads fading from rural scene 


Many sights in rural Ohio were once 
so common as to scarcely rate a 
passing glance This included 
wind 
mills, 
spring-houses, 
horse-drawn 
equipment and advertising signs on 
barns. Now, you need to look hard to 
see any of these once-familiar things 
Good examples are the messages 
painted on barns Only a fraction of the 
advertising buildings are left, and they 
are a reminder of a period in Ohio when 
life was slower and simpler 
Certainly, if you prod your memory, 
you can recall some of them Local 
stores often advertised along roads in 
all four directions from the town. 
And there were regional and national 
barnside signs with such immortal 
messages as "Chew Redman Tobac­ 
co ; 
Use 
( labber 
Girl 
Baking 
Powder, and ‘‘('hew Union Workman 
Tobacco.’ The most common of barn­ 
side signs, however, was "Chew Mail 
Pouch Tobacco — Treat Yourself To 
Th e Best.” 


In explaining the rise and fall of Ohio 
barnside advertising the Mail Pouch 
chapter is representative of the whole 
story. 
Shortly after its founding in 1879, the 
Bloch Brothers Tobacco Co., Wheeling, 
#W Va., began using ads on barns in 
various areas of the Midwest. In the 
early 1900s, the peak period, it is 
estimated that these signs decorated 
some 2,500 barns in Ohio. At present the 
company believes less than 1,000 signs 
remain. The lease rates are a company 
secret. 
Why did barns become popular ad­ 
vertising surfaces in the first place? To 
answer, let’s look back 60 or 70 years. 
More Ohio people lived on farms than 
in towns or cities. Hence, there were 
many barns. Movement by air and fast 
interstate highways did not exist, and 
travelers used country roads or went 
by rail. 
Too, 
country 
roads 
meandered 
among the farms, and the viewers 


traveled 
slowly 
in 
horse^lrawn 
vehicles 
and 
were 
a 
ready-made 
audience with plenty of time to see the 
signs Finally, the barnsides offered 
long-term, well-maintained billboards, 
ready for the hand of the painter. 
Traveling company representatives 
scouted rural areas and signed up 
farmers with likely looking barns. Not 
just any barn would do. 
The ideal barnside was along a well- 
traveled road, and situated so that the 
sign was in clear view. Also, the barn 
should be large so the letters were 
easily visible, and the wood in good 
condition. 
Now and then a barn was ideally 
placed, with front or back near, and 
parallel, to the road This way, the 
front or back plus two sides could be 
painted. Usually only one side was 
painted. 
Farmers were glad to have the signs 
There was the annual cash income 
from the advertising lease And when 


the sign was put up or retouched, the 
whole barnside was also painted, both 
to help preserve the side and to give the 
letters greater contrast 
Farmers often included the signs in 
directions about how to reach their 
property They made excellent, long- 
lasting landmarks The price paid for 
the lease depended, by the way. on the 
size and location of the barn 
Harley Warrick, of Belmont, Ohio, is 
the last of the Mail Pouch sign painters. 
Following World War II, the company 
employed eight men handling signs in 
20 states Warrick painted the Mail 
Pouch signs for more than 30 years. 
Warrick estimates he has painted the 
message on well over 16,000 barns The 
usual sign had letters a yard high and 
14 to 16 feet long He was able to paint a 
new sign in six hours, and touch up an 
old sign in four Each freshly painted 
sign lasted from three to five years. 
Warrick said his secret was to start in 
the middle of the message and work in 
both directions. 
Ever since the early 1700s when a 
New England farmer put together a 
mixture of oxide of iron, lime and skim 
milk, the favorite barn color has been a 
rich, 
rusty 
red 
And enterprising 
businessmen have found the bland 
walls irrestible for the magic words of 
advertising 
In Ohio and neighboring states, 
however, the handwriting is on the wall 
for barnside advertisements. They are 
fading from the Ohio scene and may be 
gone forever in a few more years. 
So, the next time you head for the 
country, take along a camera That 
way, at least, you’ll be able to capture a 
bit of nostalgia forever. And you don’t 
need to chew tobacco to appreciate 
your pictures. 


MIDLAND RANK — Th is p h otograp h of th e in terior of th e former Mid lan d 
Nation al Ran k in Washington C.H. was taken in 1910. At that time the hank 
had cap ital stock of $50,000 and a $50,000 surplus. It was also the depository 
for Fayette County and the C ity of Washington C.H. At the time the picture 
was taken, th e hank was offering three per cent interest on savings ac­ 
counts. 


Save Fuel Too 


With Decorative 


And Functional 
ASCO 


Electric Baseboard Heat 


O ld wall safe 


finally found 


FADING FROM S CENE — On ce p op u lar b arn sid e ad ­ 
vertisemen ts su ch as th e on e p ictu red h ere are rap id ly 
fad in g from th e Oh io ru ral scen e. Th ere are fewer b arn s, 
th e mass med ia h as p rovid ed often ch eap er, more con ­ 


ven ien t ways to reach p oten tial cu stomers an d strin gen t 
regu lation s h ave b een imp osed in h igh way b eau tification 
acts, often p roh ib itin g b ilib oard -typ e an n ou n cemen ts. 


Kids 8-13 


Punt, Pass & Kick 
Contest 


Sunday, September 19th 
1:00 P.M. 


Gard ner Park 


lit Disney Productions 


WALT DISNEY STUDIO S NEW MOVIE 
/ 
>' 
T H E MULE WHO KICKS 100-YARD FIELD 
J K GOALS. AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE 


Carroll Hallid ay, Inc. 


9 07 Colum bus Ave. 


HEAVY-DUTY 
SHOCKS SALE 


O u r Reg. 7 .47 Each — 
4 Days O nly 


2J1 0 


W arranted as long as you own your 
car. 
IVie” p iston, trip le -w eld e d 
mounts and W ' shaft. All-weather 
fluid for instant action. Size s for most 
U.S. cars. Shop and save at Kmart. 


MINOT, N D. (A P ) — The Magic City 
Lions Club here found a wall safe with a 
difference. 
The safe, found embedded behind a 
brick wall of a downtown building, was 
tied to an attempted robbery in 1876 by 
the notorious outlaw Jesse James. 
The Lions Club of Northfield. Minn., 
where the robbery was attempted, had 
contacted the Magic City club. It seems 
the safe had been shipped to Minot 
many years ago and was used there for 
some time. The Northfield club sought 
the safe for a local museum. 
The 
three-by-four-foot 
safe 
was 
located in the basement of a building 
owned by a local real estate agent and 
housing a hair styling college. Sear­ 
chers spotted the door of the safe 
through a heating duct, behind a brick 
wall, and had to get permission to tear 
down the wall to remove their find 
The plate iron safe, dated 1851, will 
now be returned to the town in which 
three members of the James gang were 
killed and another three captured in the 
ill-fated robbery attempt. 


WED 


Ottawa was established 
in 
1833 
shortly after the last of the Ottawa 
Indians had been removed to their 
western reservation. At that time the 
city was called Tawa Town from an 
Indian chief, but when the town was 
plotted it became Ottawa.—AP 


Chillicothe snaps 8-year string 
Fairrow too fast 
for Lion gridders 


By MARK RHA 
Record-Herald .Sports W riter 


CHILLICOTHE - Mike Fairrow , the 
senior halfback from Chillicothe High 
School who can run a IOO yards in 9,8 
seconds, showed the Washington C H 
Blue Lions his talent for running with a 
football as he and his fellow Cavaliers 
ran past the Lions by a score of 12-6. 
The win by Chillicothe, which gives 
them two wins over SCOL rivals Cir­ 
cleville and Washington C H., marked 
the first time since 1968 that the Blue 
Lions have come out on the short end of 
a gam e with the Cavaliers 
Fairrow used his speed to get to the 
outside 
against 
the 
slower 
Lion 
defensive line and often tim es had to be 
brought down by m em bers of the Lion 
secondary. The fleet-footed 5*9 senior 
racked up 162 yards on the ground in 16 
attem pts. 
His 
162 
rushing 
yards 
represented almost twice what Court 
House managed for the entire game 
with rushing and passing included 
In reality, it was a gam e of errors 
which saw 150 yards in 
penalties 
m arked off during the night and a total 
of nine fumbles and one interception. 
Fairrow also scored the winning 
touchdown for the Cavaliers and fellow 
running back Rob Kinney scored the 
other touchdown for CHS. Kinney piled 
up 60 yards on 12 carries, most of them 


hard fought yards in the middle of the 
line 
Perhaps the real key to victory for 
Chillicothe was their defense. They 
com pletely shut down the Lion rushing 
factory of Jeff Elliott as he w as limited 
to only 25 yards on 12 carries. The 
Cavalier secondary was alm ost as 
good, allow ing six completed passes for 
only a m easley 49 yards. 
Both 
team s started 
the contests 
rather sourly. On the second play from 
scrim m age, the Lions fum bled the ball 
away but Chillicothe had the ball only 
one play before they, too, handed the 
ball back to the Lions So, Washington 
started in af their own 25 yard line but 
got stalled at their 46 Elliott, punting 
for Court House got off a booming kick 
and deposited it in the end zone, 54 
yards away, 
Chillicothe was forced to punt after 
they failed to move the ball and punter 
Jeff Kern kicked the ball aw ay to 
W ashington's Terry Wilson. 
Wilson 
stopped for a moment, letting most of 
the Cavaliers overrun the play, and 
th* n turned upfield with a 54-yard 
scoring jaunt 
The conversion kick 
failed but Washington led 6-0. 
The score rem ained that way until 
the opening of the second quarter. 
Chillicothe em barked on a 
91-yard 
drive that took 13 plays and ate up 6:13 
on the clock 
With Fairrow running 


Ex-county gridders set 


for college contests 


£• 
Otterbein College will 
have 
>• 
four 
former 
Fayette 
County 
$ 
gridders in uniform Saturday 
:j: 
when the Cardinals host Kenyon 
College for the season football 
opener. 


Greg Cobb. John Schlichter and 
v 
Bruce Ervin from Miami Trace 
High School and Tim O’Flynn 
from Washington Senior High 
:> 
School will be suited up for the 
j;.; 
gam e. All four are freshm en at 
:j: 
Otterbein. 


§• 
Cobb is expected to see some 
S 
action against Kenyon. The all- 
v 
Ohio gridder is listed as a second- 
string linebacker behind senior 
* 
captain Bob Ruble. Ervin, also, is 


y . 
listed on the three-deep Otterbein 
v 
depth chart. He is a third-string 
defensive back. 
Schlichter, a tight end. aqd 
O Flynn, a defensive end. aren't 
listed on the depth chart, but few 
freshm en are. They will be in 
uniform and could see action on 
•I; 
the specialty team s 


Capital University will have 
three ex-Miami Trace P anthers 
in uniform when the C rusaders 
open their season at Wilmington 
College in a 2 p.m. contest. 


Jay M ossbarger, Tom Riley 
and Jeff Sagar are listed on coach 
Gene 
Slaughter's 
traveling 
squad. 


M ossbarger is tabbed to see 
considerable action 
at 
either 
tight end or wide receiver while 
Riley and Sagar are expected to 
at 
least 
see 
action 
on 
the 
specialty teams. 


O ther form er county football 
stars taking the field Saturday 
include G ardner Cobb with the 
I ’nivesity of Cincinnati B earcats 
at 
Southwestern 
Louisiana 
University and G arth Cox with 
the 
Ohio 
State 
U niversity 
Buckeyes against Penn State. 
The 
Buckeye-Nittany 
Lion 
contest will be televised at 3 p.m. 
today Cox is number "78” . 


outside and Kinney running inside, the 
C avaliers moved the ball past the 50- 
yard line into Blue Lion territory. 
Then, Chillicothe switched to the pass 
and m oved to the 11-yard line. Twenty- 
six of the yards cam e on one pass play 
from Kern, an end, to Fairrow on a flea 
flicker pass off the fake end around. 
Kinney took the ball in from IO yards 
away and the gam e was tied 6-6. 
The C avaliers threatened to score 
again before the half ended but a 15- 
yard penalty killed the threat. The 
team s went to the locker rooms at 
halftim e, tied at six apiece. 
N either coaches’ halftim e pep talk 
seem ed to do much good as all the 
team s could do was give up the ball on 
fum bles or punts. The uneventful third 
qu arter cam e to an end with no change 
in the score. 
At 
the 
beginning of 
the 
fourth 
q uarter, 
both 
team s 
had 
slippery 
fingers once again as both team s 
fum bled the ball away to each other 
But, W ashington cam e out on the good 
end as they had the ball in Cavalier 
territory after Scott Johnson picked up 
a loose football. 
However, the Lions didn’t have the 
ball long as Kern, who in addition to 
playing offensive and punter, plays 
defensive end, picked off a M ark Heiny 
pass to give Chillicothe the ball at their 
own 47-yard line with 9:12 rem aining in 
the gam e. 
With the running of Fairrow and 
Kinney, 
along 
with 
halfback 
Dan 
Sew ards, the Cavaliers moved the ball 
on a sustained drive for three minutes 
before Fairrow scored the winning 
touchdown from ll yards away. 
The Lions had two m ore chances to 
try to score but a fumble and a fourth 
down quarterback sack ended the Lions 
hopes for the night. 
Chillicothe 
won 
heavily 
in 
the 
statistics over the Lions The Cavaliers 
racked up 310 total yards com pared 
with just 87 for the Lions. Of those 310 
yards, 277 of them cam e on the ground 
and F airrow and Kinney combined for 
222 yards between them. 
W ashington C. H. is on the road again 
next week 
as they place a 
rare 
Saturday night game at W esterville 
North. The Lions, now 1-1 in the young 
season, don’t come home to G ardner 
Park until October 8 to play S y lv an ia 
Northview. 


First Downs 
Total Y ards 
Y ards Rushing 
Y ards Passing 
Passing Pct. 
Fum bles-lost 
Penalties-lost 


WASH. C H 
CHILLICOTHE 
WCH — Wilson 54 punt return (kick 
failed) 
CHW — Kinney IO run (pass failed) 
CHS — Fairrow ll run (pass failed) 


WCH 
CHS 
4 
14 
87 
310 
38 
277 
49 
33 
6-13-1 
2-7-0 
4-3 
5-4 
7-40 
12-110 


6 0 0 0— 6 
0 6 0 6—12 


SHIFTY MOVES — Chillicothe halfback Mfte Fairrow 
looks for daylight as Washington C. H.’s Ted Mercer at- 
tempts to contain the speedy Cavalier. Fairrow picked up 
over IOO yards on the ground using his :9.8 speed to good 


advantage against the Blue Lions. The Cavaliers won the 
contest 12-6 marking the first time since 1968 that a 
Chillicothe team has beaten a Blue Lion squad. 


Winners lose, losers win as 
SCOL teams reverse roles 


After 
suffering 
heartbreaking 
defeats in the season openers. C ir­ 
cleville, Wilmington and Greenfield 
McClain all got on the winning track 
Friday in non-SCOL football contests 
while last w eek's winners, Madison 
Plains and Hillsboro, lost. 
Circleville showed it had one of the 
toughest defenses in central Ohio when 
L arry Cooks’ Tigers shutout county 
rival Teays Valley, 7-0. 
Teays Valley, a soon-to-be m em ber 
of the SCOL, failed to move the ball out 
of its own territory as the Tiger defense 
lim ited the losers to only one first down 
and 46 total yards. 
Circleville ran up 215 yards on of­ 
fense — 120 of those w ere from senior 
tailback Frank M errill who again was 
the Tiger workhorse with 32 carries — 
but Cooks’ squad m anaged only one 
touchdown. 
It cam e on a 13-yard pass from junior 
B rad Allison to Tom McGuire in the 
third period. M errill kicked the con­ 
version and Circleville went away with 


its first win of the season. 
Wilmington handed Clinton Massie 
its usual, yearly thum ping with a 47-0 
win. 
Q uarterback Gary Williams got the 
H urricane moving in the first q uarter 
scoring twice. 
W illiams now has 23 points on the 
year while Jeff Elliott of Washington 
C.H. held on to the lead with 24 points. 
W illiams scored on runs of two and 32 
yards 
and 
slotback 
Tom 
W alker 
followed with two touchdowns as the 
H urricane took a com m anding 21-0 
halftim e lead. 
Bruce McKee scored to open the 
second half on a 17-yard run and coach 
Ron Wilt let the reserves finish up the 
contest. 
Backup quarterback Rick E arley 
had a hand in the final two touchdowns 
scoring on a run and hitting Tony Haley 
on a 37-yard touchdown pass. 
Greenfield McClain rode to victory 
on the toe of fullback John Dettwiller, 
who gave the Tigers a 13-12 win over 


Springfield Shawnee with a fourth 
quarter conversion kick. 
Bill Harvey tied the game seconds 
earlier when he intercepted a Shawnee 
pass and returned it 64 yards for a 
touchdown. 
McClain had drawn first blood with a 
two-yard Tony Anderson run — he 
finished with 117 yards in 21 carries — 
but Shawnee took the lead with touch­ 
downs in the second and third quarters. 
Hillsboro held a 14-6 lead in the fourth 
quarter Friday at McDermott against 
Northwest High School, but the op­ 
ponents scored twice in 
the final 
minutes to escape with a 20-14 win. 
Keith Ford of Hillsboro had the only 
first half touchdowns as he hauled in a 
Tyler Woods pass from ll yards out. 
Woods put the Indians back in front 
early in the fourth "quarter on a two- 
yard run after Northwest tied the score 
in the third quarter. 
West Jefferson had little trouble with 
Madison Plains as the Golden Eagles 
fell 48-8. 


Panther junior passes for 243 yards in 58-0 win 
Schlichter goes to air as MT breezes 


By PHIL LEWIS 
Record-Herald Sports Editor 
Junior quarterback Art Schlichter 
went to the air Friday night and when 
all the footballs landed Miami Trace 
High School had a 58-0 win under its 
belt. 
The all-league signal caller took 


advantage of a Springfield Greenon 
defense which was obviously looking 
for th* run and threw three touchdown 
passes in the contest. 
Schlichter was 
ll of 
14 passing 
against greenon good for 243 yards. He 
picked up most of the passing yardage 
in the first half hitting eight of IO 


aerials for a phenomenal 200 yards. 
“They 
(Greenon) 
evidently were 
protecting against the run and didn’t 
respect our passing g am e,” Coach 
Fred Zechm an said after his Panthers 
extended their unbeaten string to 15 
gam es. “ They had eight men up front 
at first.” Zechman explained. 


“This week we showed we could pass 
the ball,” he added. 
At the beginning of the non-league 
contest it looked like the Panthers were 
in for the sam e rough fight as last year 
when Greenon bowed 8-0. 
Then, near the end of the first 
quarter, Schlichter went to the air. 


Greenon had just threatened to put 
the first points on the board, but 
quarterback John Milam fumbled and 
Dennis Combs recovered the ball on the 
P an th ers’ five-yard line. 


Miami Trace moved the ball to their 
own 30 before Schlichter hit tight end 
Joe Black with a long bomb to the 
Greenon 10-yard line. On the very next 
play quarterback found Black in the 
end zone as tim e ran out in the first 
period. Dan Gifford hauled in the 
convesion pass and the Panthers led 8- 
0. 


It was all Miami T race for the next 36 
minutes. Rex Coe put the Panthers on 
the board again midway through the 
second quarter on a five-yard run. The 
all-league fullback would score again in 
the second half on a 46-yard jaunt up 
the middle and finish the gam e with 121 
yards rushing on just nine carries. 


A m inute after Coe s first touchdown, 
Greenon was forced to punt from their 
own 27-yard line. Sophomore Glen Cobb 
broke through the line and caught the 
ball chest high. He held on to the 
blocked punt and headed straight for 
the end zone giving the Panthers a 20-0 
lead 
It looked as if Cobb’s touchdown 
would be the last for the Panthers in the 
first half. Trace regained possession on 
their 
own 
17 
with 
:51 
seconds 
rem aining. 
However, on the first play Schlichter 
found split end Bill Hanners with a 
perfectly thrown bomb for an 83-yard 
touchdown. 
The half ended with Miami Trace 
holding a com m anding 26-0 lead. 
After Coe scored his second touch­ 
down of the gam e in the third period, 
Schlichter connected with Gifford on an 
11-yard 
touchdown 
toss 
and 
Bill 
Warnock picked up two points on the 
conversion run to give the Panthers a 
42-0 lead. 
As the fourth quarter began, Zech­ 
m an pulled his first team , but the score 
kept going up. 
Neil Spears tallied on a four-yard run 
and sophomore Doug M erritt finished 
up the P anther scoring on a 12-yard 
run. 
Although the Panthers am assed 518 


yards in the contest, the defense played 
an im portant part in the win limiting 
Greenon to just 120 yards on the 
evening. 
“They had a completely different 
offense than they ran in scrim m ages 
and in the first gam e,” Zechman said. 
“They 
obviously 
made 
some 
ad­ 
justm ents for us.” 
The Greenon offense did seem to 
have the Panthers baffled at first. The 
Knights picked up most of their yar­ 
dage in the first quarter before the 
Panthers adjusted to the surprise 
alignm ents. 
The adjustm ent gave the Panther 
defense confidence and the Trace 
squad becam e more aggressive. 
Coe, Tony Walters and John Burr 
were credited with the most tackles 
while David Cream er picked off two 
Greenon passes. Burr started in place 
of tri-captain Sam Grooms, who was 
ham pered slightly with a knee injury. 
Grooms did sta rt at center on offense. 
The P anthers have now outscored 
their first two opponents 104-8 this 
season, 
but always tough 
Jackson 
awaits T race next week on the road 


First Downs 
Total Y ards 
Rushing 
Passing 
Passing Pct. 
Fumbles-lost 
Penalties-yards 


GREENON 
MIAMI TRACE 


MT 
21 
518 
275 
243 
11-16-0 
2-1 
2-20 


Greenon 
9 
120 
54 
66 
7-17-2 
2-2 
4-30 


O O O 0— 0 
8 18 16 18—58 


MT—Black IO pass from Schlichter 
(Gifford conv, pass from Schlichter). 
MT—Coe 5 run (conv, pass failed). 
MT—Cobb 15 run blocked punt (conv! 
pass failed). 
MT—H anners 
83 
pass 
from 
Schlichter (kick failed). 
MT—Coe 46 run (Schlichter conv. 
run). 
MT—Gifford ll pass from Schlichter 
(Warnock conv. run). 
MT—Spears 4 run (Cream er conv 
run), 
MT—M erritt 12 run (P ratter conv 
pass from St. Clair). 
t 


Greenon squad. Schlichter hit on ll of 14 attempts for 243 yards in the air. 
Black also caught a 60-yard bomb and a 10-yard touchdown pass as the 
Panthers rambled to a 58-0 non-league win. 


TUCKED IN AND READY TO GO — M iami Trace Panther tightend Joe 
Black looks for running room after catching one of junior quarterback Art 
Schlichter’s many aerials Friday against an oulmannea .springfield 


Sports 
Mart 
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Cobb member of Bearcat 


'Bionic' offensive line 


Television has given us a bionic man and a bionic woman and reportedly a 
bionic boy and a bionic dog are on the drawing board. Now, after a one-night 
engagement in New Orleans, University of Cincinnati football coach Tony 
Mason presents his “ bionic line.” 
For those of you who have been 
fortunate enough to miss “ The 
Six-Million Dollar Man” on TV, 
bionics is the made-for-television 
science 
of 
replacing 
injured 
muscle and bones with metal and 
wires. This always gives the 
recipient amazing strength 
Mason's line is called bionic, 
because four of the five starters 
have 
had 
their 
knees—-in 
a 
sense—reconstructed. 
One 
of 
those lineman is former Miami 
Trace football and wrestling star 
Gardner Cobb 
Mason's surgeons did not slip 
any electrically charged parts 
into the big linemen. The knees 
have been repaired, but none are 
as good as new. 


Cobb, a 6-3 , 235 pound senior, 
started at left tackle for the 
Bearcats last week when they 
opened the season on a winning 
note against Tuiane down in 
bayou country. 
GARDNER COBB 


The line blocked well enough last Saturday to allow sophomore tailback 
Johnny Ziegler and freshman fullback Gus Tucker to have 100-yard games. 
The Bearcat’s beat Tuiane, 21-14. 
Besides Cobb, the ones with the patched up knees are guard Ralph Myers, 
center Gary Oetjen and guard Carl DeWalt. Tackle Bob Wright is the only 
one who has avoided the surgeon’s knife at Cincinnati. 
Cobb, a two-year letterman, sat out his sophomore year with a knee injury, 
and last season he played with nagging injuries. 
At the beginning of this season, Cobb was listed as a second-string guard, 
but Mason and his staff felt they couldn’t keep a healthy Cobb out of the 
starting lineup. He will probably “flip flop” between tackle and guard this 
season. 
The staff has been impressed with his wittiness to work and his com­ 
petitive attitude, not to mention his strength. He bench presses around 400 
pounds 
Weight lifting has been a big plus for the former Panther athlete. He 
wrestled at 190 pounds in high school his senior year when he became the 
first and still only grappler from Miami Trace to go to the state finals. Now 
he is pushing a very solid 240 on the scales. 
Cobb's two brothers are also making a name for themselves in football 
circles. Greg, a freshman at Otterbein, is turning heads with his play in 
preseason while Glen, a linebacker for the Panthers, is a sophomore who has 
earned a starting spot. 
Cobb and the rest of the Bearcats will be in Louisiana again this week 
taking on the Ragin' Cajuns of Southwestern Louisiana University. Mason’s 
crew may have a tougher time this Saturday as Southwestern Louisiana 
scored 41 points in its season opener. 
However, the Cajuns aren’t the biggest worry on the Bearcat schedule as 
U of C plays five teams that were ranked in at least one preseason poll. The 
five are Miami of Ohio, Arizona State, Georgia, Maryland and Tulsa. Also on 
the schedule are Southern Mississippi, Vanderbilt and Louisville. All three 
are picked to have winning seasons. 


B a se b a ll S tan d in g s 


NATIONAL LEA G U E 
East 
W 
Phila 
Pitts 
New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Montreal 


Cincinnati 
Los Ang 
Houston 
San Frail 
San Diego 
Atlanta 


L 
88 
85 
77 
68 
65 
50 


Pct. 
GB 


AM ERICAN LEAG U E 
East 
L 
Pct. 
GB 
58 
61 
70 
80 
80 
94 
West 
95 54 
83 
73 
69 
67 
65 


65 
76 
81 
81 
85 


.603 
.582 
.524 
.459 
.448 
.347 


.638 
.561 
.490 
.460 
.453 
.433 


3 
IIM 
21 
221; 
37 


114 
22 
264 
274 
304 


W 
New York 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 
Boston 
Detroit 
Milwkee 


Ran City 
Oakland 
Minnesota 
Californ 
Texas 
Chicago 


90 55 
80 65 
73 72 
71 76 
67 79 
63 83 
West 
85 63 


.621 
— 
552 IO 
.503 17 
.483 20 


79 
76 
68 
67 
63 


68 
74 
81 
80 
86 


.459 
.432 


.574 
.537 
.507 
.456 
.456 
.423 


234 
274 


54 
IO 
174 
174 
224 


Saturday’s Games 
St. Louis (Forsch 6-10 and 
Solomon 0-1) at Montreal )stan- 
house 8-10 and Keener 0-0), 2. 
Pittsburgh (Demery 10-5) at 
New York LSeaver 13-10). 
Philadelphia (Carlton 17-6) at 
Chicago (R. Reuschel 13-10). 
San Francisco (Halicki 12-15) 
at Cincinnati 
(Norman 
12-4), 
(n) 
Los Angeles (Hooton 9-14) at 
Atlanta (Ruthven 13-15), (n) 
San Diego (Freisleben 9-12) 
at Houston (Richard 17-14), (n) 
Sunday’s Games 
Philadelphia at Chicago. 
St. Louis at Montreal, 2. 
Pittsburgh at New York. 
Los Angeles at Atlanta. 
San Francisco at Cincinnati. 
San Diego at Houston, 2. 


Saturday’s Games 
Baltimore (Palm er 21-12 and 
May 12-10) at Cleveland (Thom­ 
as 3-3) and Bibby 12-5, 2 
Boston (Lee 3-7) at Detroit 
(Ruhle 9-11) 
New York (Ellis 15-7) at M il­ 
waukee (Travers 15-13) 
Texas (Boggs 1-5) at Oakland 
(Blue 15-12) 
Chicago (Brett 10-9) at Kan­ 
sas City (Fitzmorris 15-11), (n) 
Minnesota 
(Goltz 
13-13) 
at 
California (Ross 7-15), (n) 


Sunday’s Games 
Baltimore at Cleveland, 2 
Boston at Detroit 
Chicago at Kansas City 
New York at Milwaukee 
Minnesota at California 
Texas at Oakland, 2 


Blue Lion golfers up record to 5-0 


Hurlers fourth victory over Ciney 
Barr, Giants top Reds, 4-2 


CINCINNATI (A P) - Jim Barr, the 
only pitcher to beat the Cincinnati Reds 
four times in a season since 1972, ad­ 
mits he comes alive when he faces the 
1975 World Champions. 
“ I really enjoy pitching against this 
club more than any other,” said Barr 
after the San Francisco pitcher, with 
relief help from Randy Moffitt, won 4-2, 
and at the same time nearly kept Pete 
Rose from getting his 200th season hit. 
" I knew he needed the hit and he 
knew I was trying to keep him from it. 
We just grinned at each other between 
every pitch,” said Barr, now 14-11 for 
the season. 
“ He’s a good pitcher He doesn't 
make mistakes,” said Rose, slightly 
unhappy that the one hit he got off Bar 
in four trips to the plate was a slow 
roller down the first base line. 
“ If I hadn't slipped coming off the 
mound I would have had him...that’s 
the way I play,” said Barr Barr fielded 
the ball at the line and threw too late to 
first from a prone, diving position. 
Rose is now the only active major 
leaguer to hit safely 200 times in eight 
seasons. Ty Cobb has the record at 
nine. Rose missed in 1972 with 198 “ be­ 
cause of the strike" by the players that 
shortened the season, and 192 hits in 
1971. 
“ Anything you can think about has 
happened to us in the last few weeks,” 
said Philadelphia Phillies Manager 
Danny Ozark. 
Take Friday night, for example. 
Trailing the Chicago Cubs 3-1, the 
Phillies tied the game in the ninth in­ 
ning on Jay Johnstone’s double, Bob 
Boone's single and Larry Bowa's triple. 
“ All we needed was one more base 
hit in that spot,” Ozark said. “ But hits 
are hard to come by these days.” 
Then in the 12th, pinch-hitter Champ 
Summers hit a high fly that the wind 
brought back towards the infield. 
Bowa, the Phils’ shortstop, went out, 
then came in before he dropped the ball 
for a two-base error. After two walks 
loaded the bases with two outs, Jerry 
Morales singled to left, scoring Sum­ 
mers as the Cubs won 4-3. 
Pittsburgh Manager beamed as his 
Pirates defeated the New York Mets 4-1 
to pull to within three games of the 
National League East Division-leading 
Phillies. 
Just a month ago, the Phillies led the 
Pirates by 154 games. 
In other NLgames Friday, Montreal 
defeated St. Louis 9-5, San Francisco 
downed Cincinnati 4-2 and Atlanta and 
Los Angeles split a pair, the Atlanta 
Braves winning the first game 1-0 in 12 
innings and the Dodgers taking the 
nightcap 11-7. 
Expos 9, Cardinals 5 
Rookie left-hander Gerald Hannahs 
posted his first major league victory as 
the Montreal Expos hammered out 12 
hits in swamping St. Louis. Hannahs, 
making only his second major league 
start—ironically 
both 
against 
the 
Cards—gave up two runs in the first 
and surrendered Jerry Mumphrey's 


Frank Robinson 


contract pondered 


CLEVELA N D 
(A P) 
— 
Contract 
negotiations 
between 
Cleveland 
Indians Manager Frank Robinson and 
the club’s front office began Thursday, 
but didn’t shed any light on whether 
baseball’s first black manager would 
be back here for another year. 
Robinson and his agent, Ed Keating, 
met with Indians’ president Ted Bonda 
and general manager Phil Seghi, but 
Bonda said “ nothing definitive was 
decided.” 


SCOL boxes 


The Washington C.H. golf team 
upped its season record to 5-0 in match 
play with 
wins over 
Unioto 
and 
Chillicothe. 
Thursday, John Moore took medalist 
honors with a 39 as the Blue Lions 
stopped Unioto 171-183. 
Kevin Bonecutter fired a 43, Jeff 
Scott had a 44 and Gary Fisher carded 
a 45 to round out the scoring. Willie 
Hatfield shot a 48, but only the top four 
scores are counted. 
Mike Barnett was low-man for Unioto 
on the Jaycee course with a 43. Other 
Unioto scores were a 44 by Snyder, a 47 
by White and a 49 by Fairbanks. 
Friday, 
Chillicothe 
visited 
Washington Country Club, and the Blue 
Lions won easily 179-187. 
Hatfield and Fisher tied for medalist 
honors with 44’s while Scott shot a 45 


C IR C LEV ILLE 
T EA Y SV A LLEY 
C—McGuire 13 
(M errill kick) 
pass 


0 0 7 0—7 
0 00 0—0 
from Allison 


first major league home run in the 
seventh before being relieved in the 
eighth after giving up a two-run homer 
to Hector Cruz 
Braves 1-7, Dodgers 6-11 
Atlanta’s Tom Paciorek led off the 
12th inning of the first game with an 
infield hit, was sacrificed to second, 


moved to third on a wild pitch and 
scored on catcher Elbe Rodriguez’ 
passed ball. The tainted tally broke up 
a pitching duel as Dodgers starter Don 
Sutton went ll innings before being re­ 
lieved by loser Charlie Hough. 11-8. 
Atlanta starter Frank Lacorte gave up 
three hits in the first IO innings, but 


reliever Adrian Devine. 4-5, picked up 
the victory. 
In the nightcap, Los Angeles scored 
five runs in the fourth and added four 
more in the sixth. The big hits were 
Burke’s bases-loaded double and Ted 
Sizemore’s two-run triple 
Atlanta's 
Dave May hit a two-run homer. 


and Tillett carded a 46. 
The Blue Lions return to league 
action 
Monday 
when 
they 
visit 
Hillsboro. 


Centerfield Pike od Rt “THE RANCH 
GREENFIELD 


Fri.-Sat.-Sun. O nly. Sept. 
17-18-19. 8:30 p.m. 981-3461 


DON KNOTTS TDD CONWAY 


Walt Disney's 
Iambi 


M i l T E C H N I C O L O R ' ■ 


Royals edge White Sox, 3-2 


K.C. gains breathing room 


By A LEX SACH ARE 
AP Sports Writer 


Pennant pressure? Not on us. say the 
Kansas City Royals. 
“ I think we’re in pretty good shape 
right now,” declared Royals Manager 
Whitey Herzog after his club edged the 
Chicago White Sox 3-2 Friday night. 
That win, coupled with Oakland's 3-2 
loss to Texas, raised Kansas City’s lead 
over Oakland in the American League 
West to 54 games. 
"W e’re 54 games up without many 
games to go (13, to be exact),” Herzog 
said. "W e’re going to have to keep 
winning. If we start feeling sorry for 
ourselves, we’re dead. But I ’d rather be 
here than where Oakland is.” 
Elsewhere in the American League, 
the New York Yankees beat the 
Milwaukee Brewers 5-3 in ll innings, 
the Boston Red Sox defeated the 
Detroit Tigers 8-3 and the Minnesota 


Twins trounced the California Angels 
11-2. 
Baltimore at 
Cleveland 
was 
rained out. 
George Brett was the big hitter for 
the Royals Friday night, driving in all 
three runs with a single, a sacrifice fly 
and an infield out. 
Dennis Leonard got the victory for 
the Royals, who led Oakland by 12 
games on Aug 6 but saw the A’s close 
to within 34 games earlier this week 
The clubs will play each other six more 
times, including a three-game series in 
Kansas City that starts on Tuesday. 
Rangers 4, A’s 3 
Texas scored twice off Oakland relief 
ace Robie Fingers in the seventh inning 
to erase a 3-2 deficit. 
Mike Hargrove walked to open the 
inning and Jeff Burroughs singled 
Paul Lindblad replaced Dick Bosman 
as the Oakland pitcher and gave up a 
wild pitch, moving the runners to 
second and third Lindblad got Roy 
Anderson nearing 
passing record 


By HAL BOCK 
AP Sports Writer 


Sometime Sunday, probably in the 
second period of Cincinnati's game at 
Baltimore, Bengals quarterback Ken 
Anderson will drop back, look over the 
defense and throw a pass. 
And with that aerial, his ninth of the 
game, he will reach 1,500 pass attempts 
for his 
National 
Football 
League 
career. The significance of that par­ 
ticular pass is that the 1,500 plateau will 
qualify 
Anderson for the all-time 
passer rankings. 
Anderson’s 85.8 rating will put him in 
first place, ahead of the current leader, 
Sonny Jurgensen, who completed his 
career with an 82.8 ranking. 
Jurgensen, however, will not be on 
hand for Anderson’s accomplishment. 
The ex-Washington quarterback will be 
in Philadelphia instead, as a television 
commentator for the Eagles’ game 
against the New York Giants. 
Elsewhere Sunday, Cleveland plays 
at Pittsburgh, Houston at Buffalo, 


Miami at New England, the New York 
Jets at Denver, San Diego at Tampa 
Bay, Atlanta at Detroit, Chicago at San 
Francisco, Dallas at New Orleans, 
Green Bay at St. Louis, Los Angeles at 
Minnesota and Seattle at Washington. 
Oakland 
plays 
at 
Kansas 
City 
Monday night. 
Anderson, in his sixth N FL season, 
recognizes his own limitations. 
"Each N FL quarterback has his own 
attributes,” he said. “ I don’t do things 
the way Fran Tarkenton does. I can’t 
throw as hard as Terry Bradshaw. I 
don't set up as quickly as Joe Namath 
and don’t have as quick a release. But I 
know what I can do with my physical 
ability and I have to get the job done the 
way I can. I like to think I ’m a con­ 
sistent quarterback.” 
Anderson is considered one of the 
N FL’s best young passers and he will 
face another Sunday in Baltimore’s 
Bert Jones. Both rallied their teams 
with passes for first-game victories, 
the Bengals beating Denver 17-7 and 
Baltimore downing New England 27-13. 


Hill Kings Island leader 


MASON, Ohio (AP) — The ever­ 
present shadow of older, more con­ 
troversial Dave Hill envelopes Mike 
Hill on every golf course of the men’s 
professional tour. 
"There’s the guy who runs his mouth 
all of the time,” the younger, quieter 
Hill quotes the game’s galleryites in 
their mistaken brother identity. 
‘“ There he goes, the one who called 
Hazeltine (site of the 1970 U.S. Open) a 
cow pasture,’ they say. I ’ve heard it a 
thousand times. 
“ People think we’re alike. We’re as 
different 
as 
night 
and 
day. 
It’s 
aggravating as hell. But Davey has 
helped me with my game. He knows a 


G R EEN FIELD 
6 00 7—13 
SPED. SHAW N EE 
0660—12 
G—Anderson 
2 
run 
(conv, 
run 
failed). 
• 
S—Wireman IO pass from Freshour 
(kick blocked). 
S—Freshour I run (conv, run failed). 
G—Harvey 64 interception return 
(Dettwiller kick). 


HILLSBORO 
600 8—14 
NORTHWEST 
0 0 6 14—20 
H—Ford ll pass from Woods (kick 
failed). 
N—Montgomery 7 run (conv, run 
failed). 
H—Wood 2 run (Trout conv. run). 
N—Kitt 13 pass from Valli (Mon­ 
tgomery conv. run). 
N—Hobbs 5 run (conv, run failed). 


W ILMINGTON 
217 6 13—47 
CLINTON M ASSIE 
OOO 0—0 
W—Williams 2 run (kick failed). 
W- Williams 32 run (McKee conv, 
run). 
W—Walker IO run (Williams kick). 
W—Walker 2 run (Williams kick). 
W—McKee 17 run (kick failed). 
W—Earley I run (kick failed). 
W—Haley 37 pass from 
Earley 
(Williams kick). 


Ohio High School scores 


By The Associated Press 
Friday’s Results 
Ada 7, Minster 7 (tie) 
Bellefontaine 
40, 
Benjamin 
Logan 12 
Bellview 20, Sandusky Perkins 
0 
Belpre 13, Caldwell 6 
Bluffton 49, Lima Perry 0 
Carroll 28, Liberty Union 0 
Centerburg 21, Highland 6 
Circleville 7, Teays Valley 0 
Coldwater 14, Versailles 0 
Elida 21, Wapakoneta 7 
Findlay 
Liberty-Benton 
33, 
Arcadia 0 
Franklin 21, Dayton Carrol 20 
Fredericktown 6, Mount Gilead 
0 
Findlay 42, Cleveland John 
Adams 14 
Groveport Madison 13, Lan­ 
caster 6 


Hilliard IO, Logan 6 
Lima Bath 42, Defiance 12 
Lima Shawnee 19, London 2 
Lorain 42, Lorain Southview 28 
Lima Allen East 38, Cleveland 
Grove 6 
Marietta 16, Parkersburg W. 
Va. 8 
Maria Stein Marion 22, Miami 
East 0 
Nelsonville York 7, Wellston 6 
Ottawa Glandorf 26, Celina 0 
Pickerington 
21, 
Amanda 
Clearcreek 13 
Portsmouth West 33, Waverly 0 
Rawson Cory Rawson 6, Hardin 
Northern 0 
St. Marys 39, Kenton 6 
Van Wert 32, Delphos St. John 
12 
Van Buren 35, McComb 0 
Washington C.H. Miami Trace 
58, Springfield Greenon 0 


Howell on an infield grounder, then 
Fingers came in to pitch 
Gene Clines drove in Hargrove with a 
sacrifice fly, then Tom Grieve singld 
ho/ne Burroughs with the winning run. 


Yanks 5. Brewers 3 
Graig Nettles snapped a 3-3 tie with 
his 27th home run of the season- tops in 
the AL— leading off the lith inning, 
then the Yankees added an insurance 
run on Willie Randolph’s squeeze bunt 
to spoil "Salute to Hank Aaron Night.” 
Aaron, baseball’s career home run 
leader, was honored in hour-long pre­ 
game 
ceremonies. 
Once 
the 
ceremonies were over, however, the 
Brewers’ 
42-year-old 
DH 
had 
his 
problems— he struck out, fouled out, 
popped up. flied out and popped up 
again in five times at bat. 


Red Sox 8. Tigers 3 
Rick Burleson, Carl Yastrzemski and 
Butch Hobson drove in two runs apiece 
for Boston. Luis Tiant scattered six hits 
to raise his record to 19-11 with his ninth 
victory in his last IO decisions and his 
seventh complete game in his last ll 
starts. 
Jim Rice homered for Boston while 
Willie Horton and Ben Oglivie con­ 
nected for the Tigers. 


Twins ll, Angels 2 
Larry Hisle drove in three runs with 
a homer and a bunt single and Dan 
Ford and Steve Braun had two R B I 
apiece for Minnesota, which broke open 
a close game by scoring four runs in the 
seventh and four more in the ninth. 


T E I C H ! * * T H E A T R E * 


lot about golf,” said Mike Hill. 
Mike would like to project his own 
image. And he’s in the process of doing 
it in the $150,000 Kings Island Open as 
the midway leader at 70-34—134, six 
under par over the 6,837-yard Nicklaus 
Golf Center. 
The younger Hill, whose earnings of 
$56,000 are little more than half of 
Davey’s, was one shot ahead of New 
Zealander John Lister going into the 
third round today. Lister fired two 
straight subpar trips of 68 and 67 for 
135. 
David Lundstrom, once a college 
basketball star at Bradley, slipped into 
third with a 66 for 136. 


C I N E M A 
4T4-R37S 
• 
IIT P IN C K N E Y 


C IR C L E V IL L E , O H IO 


The Finest Always 


In Theatre 


Entertainment 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
WEEKDAYS AT 8:00 ONLY 


CHAKERES I 
• 
DRIVE-IN tj 
S£ *ttS 
■ 
THEATRE | 
.. 
it*"* L j ti11! I _ 
5 - 
. / . 
■ I -,1 ll l l - .' I H 
ie * A A * r>- 
- 
' J, 


'X V I I 
(II »’ »«« 0»M •< 
O ff TH BXXi lOM’att CMO.CV 
FRIDAY 
SATURDAY 
SUNDAY 
J • BIG NfW HITS 


THE STREET WHERE 


STARLETS ARE MADE! 


TS ) ■ 


~ U j 
i 


.“ ‘ " I 


S T I t l l T 
U H L S 


"COVER GIRL MODELS" 


ALL ENGLISH 
HORSE SHOW 
Sponsored by The Senior Citizens 
Walking and Gaited Horses 
Sept. 25th at 7:00 P.M. 
Location: IV2 Miles South of Bainbridge-St. Rt. 41 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
634-3131 or 634-3204 
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Cla s s ifie ds 
Phone 335 361 1 


20c 


BUSINESS 


25c 


35c 


t 10 


Per word for 1 mtertton 
(Minimum charge 2 00) 
P#r word for 3 insertion* 
(Minimum 10 word*) 
P#r word for 6 insertion* 
(Minimum 10 word*) 
Per word 24 insertions 


(4 w e e k s) 


(Mimmuns 10 words) 
ABOVf RATES BASED 
ON CONSECUTIVE DAYS 
Classified word Ads received by 3 00 
p m will be published 'he ne«t doy I 
The publishers reserve 'he right to edit 
or r#|ect any classified advertising 


copy 
Crror In A d v e rtis in g 
Should be reported immediately | 
The 
Record-Herald 
w ill 
not 
be 
responsible for more than one in­ 
correct insertion, 
_________________I 


flNNOUNCEMlNTS 


If 
A LC O H O L 
Is 
you r 
problem , 
c o n te s t 
P .O . 
R o x 
4 6 ». 
W a sh in g to n C X - O h io 
124 tf 


LOST 
In 
th e 
v icin ity 
b e tw een 
M o o m ln g b u rg and 3C H igh w ay, 


ten fe m ale dog. m lse d breed 
collie, m edium site- Cell 335 
10*2 afte r 5:30 P M. • e w e rd .33* 


I WILL N O T be re sp o n sib le for an y 


debts 
co ntracted 
by 
an yo n e 
other then m yself. M ery A nn 
Dennis. S e p te m b e r 9, 107 4 . 230 


S M IT H 
S IP T IC 
ta n k 
c le a n in g . 


P o r ta b le to ile t rental. 335- 24 02. 
2N H 


ST U M P 
IIM O V A L 
Service. 
C o m ­ 
m e rcial 
en d 
re sid e n tial. 
Tom 
Pullen. 335-2537 . 
7 * t f 


N E W 
A N D 
U S ID 
steel. 
W a te rs 
S u p p ly Co.. 1204 5. Peye t te. 
24 4 tf 


T IM IX 
W A T C H IS 
r e p a ir e d 
o f 
W e ste rn Auto. 117 W. C o u rt St. 
234TF 


WC W ILL te stu re end d e sig n a n y 
c e llin g In you r hom e, o ld o r n ow 
fo r 
su rp risin g 
lo w 
cost. 
Pree 
e stim a te . 
I l l 
D ry w ell. 
335 
4 230. 
234TF 


EMPLOYMENT 


RN's & LPN's 


needed all shifts Full or part- 
time 
Excellent 
salary. 
Fringe 
benefits 
and 
good 
working conditions Call 


GREENFIELD 
MANOR 


513-9S1-21M 


A 4 L H A U L IN G 
*• 
P h o n e 335 7 4 4 0, 
to n plcb up. 
24 4 


BUSINESS 


PIANO 
tuning, 
complete 
repair. 27 years professional 
experience. Call Mrs. Smith 
for 
appointment. 
335-2193. 
Karl Johnson, piano tuner. 


FOR SALE 


Crushed stone, top soil, fill 
dirt 
Waters Supply Co. 


1206S. Fayette Street. 
335-4271 or 
Nights 335-0616 


C J. CURTIS STUDIO 


1-237-2285 
Tap-Jazz-Baton-Acro 
Combination Tap & Ballet 
Hidy Glass Co 


T fR M IT E S l H o o p I ( t e r m in a t in g 
Service since 14 45. Phone 335- 
3441. 
14 2tf 


L A M B 'S P U M P se rvice and tre n ­ 
ching. Service a ll m ake*. 333- 
1471. 
131tf 


CARPET C L E A N IN G . Stau ffe r ste am 
ge n ie w ay. fre e e stim ates. 335- 
5530 or 333 7 4 23. 
1 2*tf 


R O O F IN G . 
A L U M IN U M 
s id in g , 
gu tte r 
an d 
sp o u tin g. 
Custom 


built g a ra g e s. Free estim ates. 
D ow nard H o m e Im prove m en ts. 
333 7 4 20. 
14 5 tf 


CONCRETE W O R K : floors, drives, 
w a lk s, 
p a t io s , 
ste p s . 
A ls o 
p a in t in g 
h o u s e s , b a r n s a n d 
m etal 
roofs. 
Free 
estim ates. 
D ow nard H o m e Im prove m ents. 
333-7 4 20. 
14 S tf 


SE W IN G M A C H IN E Service. Clean, 
o il an d od|ust tension. S6.44. A ll 


m a k e s 
a n d 
m o d e ls . 
E le c tro 
G ran d Co. 4 4 5 54 7 0. 
14 2tf 


R O O F IN G . GUTTER, storm w indow s 
a n d d o o rs , a w n in g s , p a tio s , 
c a rp o rt*. 
C o m p le te 
h o m e 
repairs. 335-6126 . 
191ft 


TERMITESI C ALL H e lm lck's Term ite 
Pest an d C o n tro l Co m pany. Free 
Inspection a n d e stim ates. 563 
W ave rly A ve. 335-3601. 
4 2tf 


S IN G E R 
C O M P A N Y 
o n ly 
a u ­ 
th orise d 
se w in g m achine 
se r­ 
vice. 137 Court. 335-234 0. 17 7 tf 


SIN G ER S E W IN G m achine repair. 
Expe rie nced 10 years. 333-7 611 
afte r 5 p.m. 


P A IN T IN O 
H O U SE S 
b arn 's, 
end 
m et el roofs. A lso c o a tin g roofs. 
C a ll 335 2341 bat w e an IrOO and 
4 :00 p m . for a free e stlm a ta . 
_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
338 


R O O F I N G 
T R I l - t r l m m l n g . 
e v a rg ro a n trim m in g. 335-7 7 4 4 . 


Froa e stlm a ta *. 
24 5 


L A S H a u lin g . A ll type s. 335- 5164 . 
24 0 


R O O F IN G 
P A IN T IN O 
re m o d e lin g 
a n d 
c e m e n t 
w o r k . 
F re e 
e stim ate s. 333-44 1 S. 
234 


O A R A O E SALE 
Tues- Set 
1G 3. 


B o y s ', 
m e n 's, a n d 
w o m e n 's 
c lo th in g, lik e new. F u rn itu re end 
nlc-nacs. 4 7 3 M ia m i Trace Rd. 


and-4 15. 
234 


THREE 
F A M IL Y 
y ard 
sa la . 
Last 
h o u se on right. 
M a in 
S tta a t. 
G o o d Hopo. 14 th 14 th 10 a m . 


234 


O A R A O E SALE 
34 21 St. 01. 7 33 
S I. Sat.-Sun.. Sapt. 14 -14 th. 4-4. 


C h ild r e n 's 
c lo t h in g , 
b o o k s , 


ceram ics, misc. 
234 


P O R C H 
SA L E : 
1 4 th . 
1 4 th . 
M a h o g a n y 
d r o p - la a f 
t a b lo . 
M isce llan e o u s. 7 0 3 Y e o m an . 234 


Y A R D SA LE — Tools, ro to r tille r, 
r o u te r , 
c lo th e s , 
m lsc - 
4 1 5 
D a y to n Ave. 4-T S a tu rd a y . 
234 


YA R O SALE 
4 30 M illw o o d Ave. 
S a t u r d a y 
S e p t. 
1 4 th 
10-7 
H o u se h o ld plants, clo th in g, toys, 
h o u s e h o ld f u r n is h in g s , p lu m ­ 
bing. supplies, p a n e lin g , truck 
tires, ladders, and a fo w a n ­ 
tique*. 
234 


Y A R D SALE 
S a tu rd a y . S u n d a y. 
14 th - 14 th. 214 K e n n e d y A ve. 
10 a .m .-7 p.m. 
234 


SEV ERA L F A M ILY Y ard S a le . 24 E. 
W aln u t. Jeffe rso n ville . Se p t. IB - 
14. R a in dates. 25-26. 4 till dark. 


234 


G A R A G E 
SALE 
6 23 
P e rd u e 
Plaxa. Friday end S a tu rd a y . 1 6 
3. S e v e ral fam ilie s. 
234 


6 -F A M IL Y Y A R D S a le — n e w d o o rs 
an d w indow *, toys, c lo th in g a n d 
m is c e lla n e o u s . 
4 :0 0 
a.m .-T . 
S ta u n to n by the school. 
234 


G A R A G E SA LE — Friday. S a tu rd a y , 
an d 
Su n d ay. 
41 
S o u th 
n ear 
W ilso n School. M a n y n e w Ite m s, 


clothes, toys, a n tiq u e s, dishes, 
an d misc. 
234 


Y A R D S A U 
- books, fu rn itu re , 
an tiq u e s. Corner o f C h urch an d 
W a sh in g to n Ave. T h u rs- Frt., and 
Sat. 
234 


B A C K Y A R O SALE - Frl.. Sat., and 
Su n d a y. 4 33 E. Elm. 4-7. M o v in g . 
o v a ry th in g m u tt go. 
234 


Y A R D SALE — Friday. S a tu rd a y . 
S u n d a y. 220 Fourth S t . 10:00- 7. 
234 


i B A R O A IN 
P R IC E S . 
- 
F r id a y . 
S a tu rd a y . 10-4. 4 30 N. N o rth . 


B a b y bad. p in g p o n g ta b lo . snow 


tire s, a n d m isce lla n e o u s. 
234 


EMPLOYMENT 


ATTENTION 


Help your spouse with high 
cost of living 
Earn those 
extras 
Work 
part-time 
September til December No 
delivering or handling money. 
Sell brand name toys and gifts 
for Playhouse Call Ginny 513- 
372-5079 


W ANTEO 
— 
S e le s 
C lerks e n d 


C ashie rs. W e e re e me|or re ta il 
sh o e 
c h a in 
lo c a tio n 
In 
W a sh in g to n Sq u a re C enter o n 
C o lu m b u s A ve. O u r Im m e d ia te 
p e rso n a l 
n e e d s are for s a le s 
c le r k s 
a n d 
c a s h ie r s . 
R e q u ire m e n ts 
Include a 
h ig h 
school d ip lo m a or e q u iv a le n t, 
n e a t 
a p p e a r a n c e 
e n d 
g o o d 
c o m m u n lc a tlv a skills. W e o ffe r a 
go o d 
s t a r tin g 
salary, 
p ro fit 
sh arin g, a n d a w ell ro u n d e d 
frin g e 
b e n e fit 
p rogram . For 


m ore d e ta ils a p p ly In p e rso n 
Tues. Se p t. 21 st or W ed. Sep t. 
22nd a t 
10 
A.M. to M r. Jim 
M a yo . S h o o W o rld W a sh in g to n 
S q u a re S h o p p in g Center, 
30 4 


C o lu m b u s 
A v e . 
E q u a l 
o p ­ 
p o rtu n ity e m p lo yo r. 
234 


SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WILL B A B Y S IT — a n ytim e d a y a n d 
n igh t Frl. a n d Sat. n ight w h lla 
you g o ou t. W ill keep ch ild re n 
over n ig h t. H a v e nice b ig h o u se 
and p la y ro o m . O n e four y e a r- 
o ld d a u g h te r. H ave reference. 
335-4 255 . 
234 


M A IN T E N A N C E m an need* w ork . 
E x p o r le n c e d 
In 
h y d r a u lic s , 
fluldlcs. 
w eld ing, 
set-up, 
e n d 
design . A n y shift. 333-37 04 . 234 


The Only Way to Go... i 


i 


' X 


Sell 
Anything 
You Wont 


Name__ 


Address 
City____ 


Phone 


State 


Schedule my ad to start running. 


Zip. 


.for- 
days. 


W rite your ad here 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Clip and mail today W e II call if we have any questions 


The Record Herald WANTS ADS Cost Only 


*2.50 For 10 Words - 3 Days 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
■ 
i 


AUTOMOBILES 


14 7 4 
SURER 
BEETLE. 
G o o d 
con 
d ltlo n . *20 30 . 4 0 3 
Lakovlo w . 
335-334 3. 
234 


14 7 5 BU IC K C o n tu ry W a go n . 3- 


sootor. air, tilt sto o rln g, crulso 
control, A M -F M , ra d ia l w heels, 
le w m ile a g e a n d lo w prlco. 437 - 


m o o 
234 


FO R SALE - 14 4 7 Ford Su p ar O X . 
Sedan 
G o o d co nd itio n . $1000. 
Coll a fte r 3 4 37 7 37 2. 
24 0 


14 47 R LY M O U T H 34 3 2 B4 L 4 spd. 
G o o d co nd ition . 4 26 -4 4 34 o ftor 
5. 
234 


1471 FORD O A L A X II 500. R.R.. R.3.. 
A C . 
V.R. 
E xcellen t 
condition. 
335-4 4 7 1. 
241 


7 1 
VW . 
fo rm u la 
VBE. 
4 
spd. 
transm issio n. $11 50. Rhono 333 
4 337 . 
2 34 


1471 R L Y M O U T H FU RY III. Extra 


sharp. R ow er a n d air. C all o ftor 
6:00.33 5 4 4 4 1 . 
241 


7 2 N O V A 307 , 3 
sp d - chrom a 


w hoals. a n d 
w id e 
tires. 335- 
54 47 . 
24 3 


CAMPER, 
TRAILER, BOAT 


TRUCKS 


Midas & Concord 


C A M P E R S 


Travel trailer* Motor Home* Mini’* 
All Model* ft Size* Stock New 
Trade your Cor-Camper Truek-Boat 


A good Used Selection Always 
Open til 9 Sat til 6-Sun 1-6 
SEE JOE CURT IN 
BOSIER'S KARS ft KAMPERS 
WILMINGTON 1 382-2944 


I 38 2 4361 


FOR SALE 
— 
14 34 Ford p icku p 
truck. $7 00. Coll oftor 3. 4 37 - 
7 37 2. 
24 0 


FOR SA LE — 1 4 7 0 El C am ln o pick up. 
335-4 34 3. 
23S 


MOTORCYCLES 


REAL ESTATE 
For Rent 


REAL ESTATE 


* 
IM M ED IA TE 
POSSESSION 
can be yours on this big 3 
bedroom home on a fine lot in 
a nice neighborhood A nice 
big 
kitchen, 
dining 
room, 
facilities 
for 
washer 
and 
dryer. Low upkeep $18,500 00 
will buy this jewel. 


4 *4 1 & 
MAHONEY 
REALTORS 
335-1557 335-1148 
M t tisa tx lt vttxiitto* ( a omo 


FARM FOR SALE 


160 
to 
500 
acre 
farms. 
Located 
outside 
Fayette 
County. For information call 
Robert Green 
335-7686 


m e tzge rb ro s. 


R O B E R T II. G R E E N 
614-335-7686 
135 V Main Si. 
Washington Court House 
Ohio 1:11611 


THE SPORTS CENTER 
HIGHW AY 22 WEST 
335-7482 
Open Tues. & Fri 9-9 
Wed . Th urs.. Sat 9-5. ill I 
Closed Mondays 
f 
1 
i' 
ii— 


FOR SALE — 330-4 cyllndor. 1 4 7 3 
H o n d o S p rln g o r front ond, k in g 
q u ee n 
so o t. 
G o o d 
C o n d itio n . 
$ 1000. C o ll o fto r S. 4 37 -7 57 2. 
24 0 


PRESID EN T'S S Q U A R E o n R ou to 41 
In 
J o f fo r s o n v t llo , 
m o d e rn , 
room y 2 b e d ro o m s. Fully car­ 
p e te d . 
g a r b a g e 
d is p o s a l, 
re frige ra to r, ra n g e , ra n g e hood, 
s lo o v o f o r a ir c o n d it io n in g . 
P le n ty o f s to r o g a space. A s lo w 


a s 
$115. 
m o n th ly . 
C all 
4 26 -4 6 33. 
21BTF 


FO R RENT — 5 room s, n o pots. 335- 
4 7 34 . 
234 


S L E E P IN G 
R O O M . 
w ith 
k it - I 


chenetta. C lo se d ow n to w n . 335 
4 4 24 . 
234T.F. 


EFFECIENCY APT. In q u ire at 214 N . 
M ain. 
234 


FO R RENT — 3 
ro o m fu rn ish e d 
ap artm e n t. C a ll 33S-6 S2R a fte r 
7 p.m. 
24 0 


3 
R O O M 
fu rn ish e d 
ap artm e n t. 


C lo se up. D e p o s it r e q u ir e d . 
P rivate 333-1 7 6 7 . 
234 


M O BILE H O M E lo ts fo r rant. C ltv 
W ate r, 4 37 -7 4 33. 
24 4 tf 


OLD FASHIONED 


ROOMINESS 


If you enjoy living in Je f­ 
fersonville, you’ll enjoy this 3 
bedroom. 11 z story residence 
for only $18,900. Large lot with 
garage. 
Kitchen 
and 
bath 
have been updated along with 
much 
of 
the 
inside. 
The 
outside trim may need a little, 
painting, but good roof and 
siding. Order now and pay 
later. 
C ALL OR S E E 
Emerson Pyle 
335-1747 
Bill Lucas 
335-9261 
Ron Weade 
335-6578 
weade 


7 4 K A W A S A K I 4 0053. 
67 4 3. 
$600. 333- 
234 


PRODUCTION 
SUPERVISOR 


Position requires person with 
i 7 stf well developed leadership 


p la s t e r , n o w and ropair. stucco, [abilities 
acquired 
as 
a 


chim ney w ork. 333 20 4 3. D e ori 
supervisor and a manufac- 
Aiexonder. 
i 2ot« turing facility. Successful 


BIG ED S C u sto m v o n shop. 146 w . candidate will be responsible 


Front 
St., 
N o w 
H ollan d. 4 4 3- for 
directing 
20 
tO 
30 


3602. C u sto m v a n In te riors an d 
p o in ting. 
4 7 tf 


NEED C O P IE S ? C o m p lo to c o p y 
service. W a ts o n 's O H Ic o Supply. 
Phono 333 334 4 . 
1 S4 tf 


A U T O 
R A D IA T O R , 
h o a to r , 
a ir 
c o n d itio n in g 
service. 
East-Side 
R a d ia to r Shop. 335-1013. 
27 7 tf 


SEPTIC T A N K S . Vacuum cleaned. 
D oy 335-2188. N ig h t 333- 3344. 
17 6tf 


AUTOMOBILES 


production em ployees 
on 
afternoon or evening shift in 
large volume manufacturing 
operation. Attractive salary, 
fully paid insurance-benefit 
plan 
Send 
resum e 
em­ 
phasizing 
accomplishments 
as supervisor to Box 160, c-o 
Record 
Herald 
An Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


Dependable 


Used Cars 


M eriweather 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW HOME 


WOODSVIEW 
JEFFERSONVILLE 


Deluxe home: 
with 3 bed­ 
rooms, luxury bath and kit­ 
chen, large living room — 
completely carpeted. One car 
garage with concrete drive. 
Range, refrigerator, washer 
and dryer furnished Call for 
appointment or visit Woods- 
view. Phone 335-0070. 


DONALD P W OODS 
REALTOR 
“Th e Lan d Office” 
335-0070 
200 t MARKET ST WASHINGTON CM 


THE UPSTAIRS 


IS DOWNSTAIRS 


This 7 yr. old ranch house will 
end all that climbing up and 
down, up and down. It’s all on 
one floor! And that’s not all 
includes three bedrooms with 
hardwood floors, 2 full baths, 
kitchen with separate dining 
area, large carpeted living 
room and a 2 car attached 
garage. Located on large lot 
about 9 miles from town. Call 
Betty Scott at 335-7179 or 335- 
6046. 


Jiu m 
q w u w t 


i L 
o 
n 
y 
€ o . 


Realtors and Auctioneers 
Tom Mossbarger. Mgr 
Phone 335-7179 
121 W. Market 
Next to Post Office 


SCAlTOKS AND A U O IO N IIK S 


REAL ESTATE 
(For Sale) 


TED C A R R O L L 'S W o to r pum p So lo * 
ft Service 
O v e r 13 year* e x ­ 
perience. H o t w a to r hoator and 
w ato r lo fto n o r In sta lla tio n an d 
ropair. 
P lu m b in g 
ropolr. 
Call 
doy or n igh t. 4 4 3 3632. ________ 


SATTERFIELD an d Sllv o r* Le asin g 
Co. L o o tin g n o w cart and trucks. 
M t. S ta rlin g . O h io 4 6 9 3673. 
212tl 


M A R S H A L L P lu m b in g . 24 -h o u r. 


Eloctric o o l so rvico. 333 4 4 7 4 . 
234TF 


H A V E 
Y O U R 
attic 
In tu latod , 
4 
inches fib e rgla ss. A v e ra g e hom e 
1D 0 0 sq u a re foot. $14 3. 335- 
6126 a fte r S. 
224TF 


FRED 
W IL L IA M S . 
H o t 
w a to r 
h o o tin g, p lu m b in g, pum p 
se r­ 
vice , w o to r so ften er. Iron filters. 
333-2061. 
201 tf 


M E C H A N IC . In d u stria l oq u lp m on t. 
gas. dle sal, hyd rau lic, g a t and 
e le c t r ic w e ld in g . E x p e r ie n c e 
r e q u ir e d . 
S a la r y 
b a s e d 
on 
q u a lif ic a t io n s . C o n t a c t L y o n s 
Equ ipm en t Co., 4 30 W e st H igh 


St.. C lrclo vllle . O h io 4 311 3. 
232TF 


$20 0 .0 0 
W E E K L Y 
s t u f f in g 
e n ­ 
v e lo p e s a lre a d y sta m p e d an d 
ad d re sse d . Free su p p lie s. San d 
se lf 
add re sse d, 
sta m p e d 
en­ 
v e lo p e to: 
D iv e r s if ie d 
1 20 6 
C a m d e n 
D r iv e , 
R ic h m o n d . 
V irg in ia . 23224 . 
24 0 


W A N T ED H O U SE K EE PER to live In. 
Frank L. Dow ns, p h o n o 4 4 4 -4 4 06 , 
R. R. 2, Box 47 , F ran kfort. O h io 


4 5 624 . 
234 


W A N T ED — W a itre sse s, fu ll and 
p art tim e. A p p ly a t Jefferson 


Inn, J e ffe rso n ville . O h io . 
26 0 


FOR 
GOOD USED CARS 


SEE 
KNISLEY PONTIAC 


14 7 0 D O D G E M onaco. M o v in g m u st 
soil. 333-4 1 5 4 . 
____________ 
M l 


14 7 4 
F O R D 
M U ST A N G . 
21 ,0 0 0 
m iles. 
Factory air, a u to m a tic, 
P.S., P.B.. 
excelle nt co nd itio n . 


C all 333-4 4 1 4 a fte r 3 o r 333- 
5657 . 
24 0 


6 4 D O D G E PO LA R O . fac to ry air, 
radio , 
h o ato r, 
p.b., 
p.*. 
'6 3 
D a t s u n 
s t a t io n 
w a g o n . 


M isce llan e o u s. 313-481- 4 324 . 
234 


* 


Business opportunity!! 
Bar 
and Grill in good location 
downtown 
Washington. 
Owner says "Two jobs make 
him a dull boy", so he wants 
to 
sell. 
Financial 
arrangements can be made 
for buyer. For further in­ 
formation, ask for Danny or 
Bart. 


.... 
^ 
MAHONEY 
REALTORS 
335-1557 335-1148 
714 YI08 UN IT WASHINGTON ( M 
OHIO 


General Business 


or Light 


Manufacturing 


Fronting on North Fayette 
Street 
you 
have 
ap­ 
proximately 1500 sq. feet with 
offices, rest room and full 
useable basement with good 
access both inside and out­ 
side. This building is up to 
date, having been remodeled 
and 
air 
conditioned. 
New 
Warehouse 
with 
ap­ 
proximately 1500sq. feet, (not 
heated). Parking available in 
the 
area. 
For 
more 
in­ 
formation contact Betty Scott 
335-6046 or Tom Mossbarger 
335-1756. 


Jlu n u u v u m 


ten < j # 0. 


Realtors and Auctioneers 
Tom Mossbarger, Mgr 
Phone 335-7179 
121 W Market 
Next to Post Office 


REAL ESTATE 


OPPORTUNITY 


KNOCKS 


This large corner lot (8 24’ x 
165 ) has many possibilities 
Improvements 
include 
six 
room house with new roof and 
220 
electric, 
2-car 
frame 
garage. Several mature and 
young 
trees 
Lot enclosed 
with chain link fence 
R-2 
Zoning. Over the years, the 
advantages 
of 
similar 
properties have been very 
evident. We invite you to try 
your hand. 
Priced to sell 
$13,500 00. 
C A L L O R S E E 
Ron Weade 
335-6578 
Bill Lucas 
335-9261 
Emerson Pyle 
335-1747 
weade 


__ . . . J 


farm products 


EUlTQtS MO AUCTIOWUES 


i * 0*** 
111! U»*V 
One 


W HY PAY 


RENT? 


WHEN YOU CAN BUY THIS 3 BEDROOM 


HOME FOR AS LOW AS 
$5,99 5 
WE 
CARRY A IARG E SELECTION 
FAMOUS 


BRANDS. A ll SIZES SAVINGS SERVICE 
R EIIBU ITY F IN A N C IN G 
IF 
DESIRED 
ARRANGED. NO PAYMENTS ON NEW 
HOMES FOR THREE MONTHS TAKE A 
LITTLE DRIVE 
YOU WON'T BE SORRY 


K E N M A R M O B IL E H O M E S 
L O C A T E D O N ROUTE 62 


3 M IL E S N O R T H O F 
O R O V E CITY 


Q M I T N 
|r 
V I A M A N U o . 


Real Estate & Auction Sales 
— Phone 
335-6066 335-1550 
l>eo George 


6 -R O O M R A N C H , la r g o fenced lot. 


shod, d o u b lo g a ra g e . 335-7 04 8. 
_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
242 


T W O B E D R O O M h o u se for salo . A ll 
f u r n ls h o d e x c e p t 
b o d r o o m s . 


$22,300. C a ll 333-154 6 . 
24 1 


THE RECORD-HERALD 
now 
accepting applications for newspaper 


carriers. 
Routes will soon be available in the 


following areas: 


1. Jeffersonville: Jane - Main - 


South 
2) E. Elm - Fifth - Sixth 


Applications may be obtained from 


the Circulation Dept, between 


3:30 and 6:00 p.m. weekdays. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


B S M E required. Will be responsible for engineering analysis 
and design and development activities in support of a 
product line of pneumatic components. No professional 
experience required — entry level position. 
SENIOR DESIGNER 


Must have related experience in the design of valves and 
cylinders. Will develop designs utilizing engineering con­ 
cepts and supporting analysis. Follow projects through 
prototype phase. 
QUALITY CONTROL TECHNICIAN 


Requires Associate Degree in Quality Control Technology or 
equivalent experience. Must be knowledgeable in the use, 
control, and calibration of precision measuring instruments. 


Positions are with a southwest Ohio division of Fortune 500 


company manufacturing industrial valves and cylinders 
Please send resume, with salary history and requirements, 
to: 


Darrel Dupuis 
Airmatic/Beckett-Harcum 


185 Park Dr., Wilmington, 0. 45177 
An Equal Opportunity Employer M-F 


MINI FARM 


RT. 41 NORTH 


For country life, this 3.8 acres 
may be your solution; and 
being close to Miami Trace 
High School is really a plus 
today. All stone, 14 story 
(plus basement), large 2-car 
garage, 
small 
barn, 
and 
many trees. 
The 
lady 
really 
will 
ap 
preciate when she observes 
the very formal dining room, 
latest kitchen improvements, 
formal 
living 
room 
with 
fireplace, two bedrooms and 
so many extras. This property 
is neat, clean, and should be 
seen 
throughout 
to 
ap­ 
preciate. 
C A LLO R S E E 
Emerson Pyle 
335-1747 
Bill Lucas 
335-9261 
Ron Weade 
335-6578 
weade 


CRAWFORD 
REAL ESTATE 


143 Jefferson 
Greenfield, O. 45123 
513-981-4527 
Blanchester, 0. 45107 
513-783-3911 


BUILDING SITES 


Located in Leesburg with 4 
acre lots that have city water. 
These can be yours for the low 
price of $3,500. Call Rose Ann 
Brownell 513-981-4527. 


WANT A FARM? 


Well, you M UST see this 
135-acre beauty located on Rt. 
138 just 5 miles North of 
Greenfield. 110 tillable acres 
with good fencing, 2 barns, 
new machine shed, grainery, 
wells, plus a pond and a 
creek has, also, a beautiful 2- 
bedroom home with living 
room, 
large 
kitchen 
with 
dining area and brand new 
cabinets, bath, and 14 car 
garage. M A K E AN O F F E R ! 
Call Rose Ann Brownell or 
Rebecca Thompson 513-981- 
4527. 


NEW HOMES 


Starting at only $19,500 on 
your lot. These spacious 3- 
bedroom, all-electric homes 
have large living and dining 
areas, a l-floor plan and up to 
95 
per 
cent 
financing 
available to qualified buyers. 
C A LL 
TODAY 
and 
start 
building TOM ORROW ! 


DARBYSHIRE 
! 
8 > j A Q C t A t I I 
». C 
A u c t i o n e e r * 
s cte tw o iktm »».u 
ttAtje* 


w i t s s i N O t O N 
o m i o 


Rt AlTORS KWD AUCTIONILRS 


WAthinyton Ch (I*'*' 
ill C Court St 
One 
Plww 


FOR S A L E BY O W N ER - 
Investment 
Property. Four 
furnished apartments up, six 
rooms, bath, utility room 
washer and dryer hook-up 
down. Large garage. All been 
remodeled. Phone after 5, 335 
3556 


FOR S A U 
— 
Fleet w ood 
12x6 0 


m o b ilo h o m o . 4 0 ft. o w n in g a n d 
sk irtin g . A s k in g $54 00. R h o n o 
4 26 -6 4 4 8. 
24 0 


A U B R IC K , 
3 
BR. IR . flro p lo 
kltch on , fa m ily room u tility , IV * 


bath, o x tr a la rg o g a ra g o . 333 
3831. 
24 1 


FARM PRODUCTS 


LAN FRA CE BR ED - Cross b ra d gilts. 
L an d raco boars, Su ffolk bucks. 
Phon o 513 94 1-2229. 
237TF 


LIKE TO FISH? 


This 14 acre waterfront lot 
offers you this golden op­ 
portunity and at a low, low 
price of $1,700. Located close 
to Rainsboro between Rocky 
Fork and Paint Creek — a 
perfect hideaway spot. Call 
Rose Ann Brownell 513-981- 
4527. 


For these and other great 
buys, call 


CRAWFORD 
REAL ESTATE 


day or night. 


100-PLUS Y E A R OLD HOME 
— settled and time-tested 
sparing you all the new home 
mistakes! 3-4bedroom 2-story 
home in desirable WASH. C 
H. setting. Full 
basement 
kitchen w-pantry, carpeting 
14 baths. New roof, double 
garage, gas 
fireplace, en 
closed porch. Cali Marjorie 
Forsythe: 335-0417. 


MOVENT 


REALTY, INC. 


10231-S.R. 730 
Blanchester - 289-2102 
-Complete Auction Service 


H O LST EIN b u ll colvos. 8 m o n th s 
old. $90. each. 4 26-4 4 60. 
24 2 


WAYNE KNOLLS 


FARM PRODUCTION 


SALE 


Saturday, 


September 25, 1976 


- 12:00 Noon 


at 
the 
farm 
near 
Mar- 
shallville. Ohio located 1 mile 
east of Marshallville on Cnty 
Rd. 27, then 4 mile north 0,1 
Cty. Rd 95 or Coalbank Rd 


S ELLIN G 75 LOTS 
Registered Angus Cattle 
6 Bulls 49 Females 
20 4-H Steer Prospects 


Featuring the Get & Service 
of: 
Tail N Emulous 10 of Spur 
Marshall Pride 349 
K FR Emulous 27 
Desert Prince 7-116 
Stark Marshall Pride Bl 12 
For Catalogs Contact: 
WAYNE KNOLLS 


FARM MEATS INC. 


Harold Etling owner 
Marshallville, Ohio 44645 
Ph 216-855-4391 office 
855-4168 res. 


SATURDAY, 
SUNDAY, 


AND MONDAY 


SPECIALS AT 


QUALITY FARM 


AND FLEET 


Disc blades, 15 per cent off 
regular price, example: 
16 
inch 11 gauge regular $4.62, 
Fleet special $3.93. Tractor 
lights, 6 and 12 volt, 2 for 
$7.67. Shock absorbing hitches 
regular $33.85, Fleet special 
$26.88 11 piece combination 
wrench set, sizes a* to one 
inch 
regular 
$21.15, 
Fleet 
Special *$14 88. Regular for­ 
mula milk replacer, regular 
$10.42, Fleet special $8.27. 


Store hours: 8-7 weekdays; 
11-5 Sunday. 


QUALITY FARM 


AND FLEET 


846 US68 S 
Xenia, Ohio 


O U R O C 
B O A R S , 
G ilt s , 
S o n o r y 
v a lid a te d herd. 
O w e n s 
D uroc 
Farm, Jo ffo rso n vllla. Phono 4 26- 
64 6 2 and 4 26-6135 . 
20 9tf 


D U R O C B O A R S. 
K o n n o th 
M illa r. 
Frank fo rt, O h io (B rig g s Rd.). 6 14 - 
994 -26 35. 
193TF 


C U S T O M 
s o y b o a n 
a n d 
c o rn 
c o m b in in g 
13' 
flo ato r. 
M lk o 
Th om pson 335-37 11. 
239 


A AAAINTENANCE FREE 


exterior with BRICK walls, A LU M IN U M gabies and roof 
overhang and ANDERSON insulated windows is just the 
beginning of the quality you’ll discover in this attractive, 
ranch home on one acre near Wash. C.H. Beautiful carpeting 
and draperies enhance lovely interior decorating in the big 
living room, formal dining room and 3 ample sized 
bedrooms. Highlighting a real “ dream" kitchen with dish­ 
washer are many, solid cherry cabinets, while the 14 baths 
are designed with beauty and easy cleaning. Other quality 
features include a dandy basement, 2 car attached garage 
with electric door opener and a ceiling ventilating fan with 
timer. If you want the best in your home, better look at this 
one now by phoning 335-2021. 


m 


I R 
i B 
L 
ftAK C 
U STIN C 


I J 
’ T 
B 
T 
I 


Joe White 335-6535 Gary Anders 335-7259 Bob Highfield 335- 
5767 


BE THE FIRST 


To liv e in th is b ran d n ew h o me, all b rick , th ree b ed ro o ms, 2 
b ath s, larg e b rick firep lace, d in in g ro o m, b ig two -car 
g arag e, u tility ro o m, etc., in an d o n o n e o f th e b ig lo ts 


CLAIREMONT VILLAGE 


Peo p le, in th e way o f families, are mo v in g to th e Clairemo n t 
Villag e; wh y n o t call to d ay an d co n sid er may b e trad in g in 
y o u r p resen t p ro p erty as y o u r d ev elo p er is v ery flex ib le an d 
may b e ab le to h elp . 
weade 


R l At TORS AND AUCTIONEERS 
. One. 


Hinson CH Ohio 
31J I Court St 
Phont* IJb ?Z|( 
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By IRVING DESFOR 
AP Newsfeatures 


A remarkable facet of Amer­ 
ica’s Bicentennial photo history 
is revealed in a copyrighted 
story by Harvey V. Fondiller in 
the July issue of Popular Pho­ 
tography. He discovered an ob­ 
scure book published in 1864 
which contained original photo­ 
graphic prints of six veterans 
of the Revolutionary War along 
with their personal recollec­ 
tions of the conflict. 
Here are highlights, illus­ 
trated with albumen print por­ 
traits, from what the magazine 
believes are the world's first 
photo interviews. 
“ Washington 
was 
a 
good 
man, a beautiful man He was 
a l w a y s 
pleasant; 
never 
changed countenance, but wore 
the same in defeat and retreat 
as in victory," said Alexander 
Milliner at age 104, who en­ 
listed as a drummer boy and 
served four years in Washing­ 
ton's 
Life 
Guard. 
"Martha 
Washington used to visit the 
hospitals, 
was 
kind-hearted, 
and had a motherly care,” he 
added. 
"Washington 
ordered 
that 
there should be no laughing at 
the British,” reminisced I*- 
muel Cook, who was born in 
1759, enlisted at 16 and was 
present at the surrender of 
Gen. Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
"H e said it was bad enough to 
surrender without 
being in­ 
sulted.” 
"Benedict Arnold was our 
fighting general. It was ‘Come 
on, boys!’ twasn’t ‘Go, boys!’ 
He was as brave a man as ever 
lived,” recalled Samuel Down­ 
ing at age 102, who ran way 
from an apprenticeship to enlist 
when the war broke out. "They 
didn't treat him right; he ought 
to have had Burgoyne’s sword. 
But he ought to have been 
true,” he added. 
• 
It was in 1864, toward the end 


FARM PRODUCTS 


NEED FLY 


CONTROL? 


Call 


Landmark Town 


and Country Store 


<19 S Fayette St. 
Washington C. H .Ohio 
.135-6410 


1 *7 3 JO H N DEERE g r a in a rill. 16 7. 
E xcellen t co nd itio n . R e ad y lo r 
fie ld . C a ll6 1 4-77 3 3323. 
5 3 * 


A T T E N T IO N 
C o m m a r d a l 
H o g 
Prod u e rs. 
K e m p 
S p o t 
Earira. 
S p o tte d 
S o a r 
a n d 
G ilt 
Sola. 


Tu e sd ay n ig h t S a p t. 21, 1 *76 . 
* lOO p m . E.D.T. 3 0 R o ars • 100 


G ilts. 
G ro u p s 
o f 
c o m m ard a l 
g ilts. S o la to b a h o ld In th o 
Sw in e B u ild in g a t th o P rab la 


C o u n t y 
f a ir g r o u n d s , 
E a to n , 
O h io . 
2 3 * 


f O R SALE — sp o tta d b oars. 426- 


6 3 4 5 or 4 2 6 -6 9 *2 . 
243 


SROTTED B O A R S . G o o r g o Sm ith. 
Je ffe rson ville . P h o n o 426-6462. 
___________________ 2 3 * 


MERCHANDISE 
k ir k 's 
F u r n i t u r e 


W a s h in g to n 
C o u r t 
H o u tc 


O pen Doily 9-5, M on. & Fri. 9-9 


919 C olum bus Awe 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR VETERAN, Alexander 
M illiner, 
recalled 
serving 
under 
G eorge 
Washington at 104 years of age. His photograph and 
recollections, along with five other soldiers in the 
Revolution, were discovered in a book published in 
1864 by photo historian Harvey V. Fondiller. 


of the Civil War, that publish­ 
ers in Hartford, Conn., with a 
sense of history, thought it 
newsworthy to seek out the few 
surviving soldiers of the Revo­ 
lution to record their stories 
while still alive. 


The assignment went to Con­ 
gregational clergyman 
Elias 
Brewster Hillard, grandfather 
of Archibald Macl-eish, noted 
poet and former Librarian of 
Congress. Hillard set off on his 
pilgrimage in July, 1864, and 
found six surviving soldiers in 
their homes. Four lived in New 
York State, one in Ohio and one 
in Maine. A seventh known sur­ 
vivor couldn't be located. 
Hillard recognized that “the 
chief interest of this work lies 
in the pictorial representations 
of the men," but unaccountab­ 
ly, the photographers who pro­ 
duced the likeness of the cente­ 
narians are unidentified. Fond­ 
iller speculates they were itin­ 
erant "sun artists" who set up 
temporary studios or visited 
the subjects in their homes. 
Only one of the men objected to 
being photographed. However, 
the portrait of Adam Link was 
"secured without his knowl­ 
edge; the family fearing the 
proposal would provoke him, 
and thus defeat the attempt.” 
we are told. 
The photographs of the six 
old soldiers are albumen prints 
measuring 2 1-16 by 3lc inches, 
slightly smaller than contempo­ 
rary 
carte-de-visite 
photos. 
Each print is mounted within a 
printed gilt border topped by a 
classic eagle-and-shield decora­ 
tive drawing. 


The negatives were made on 
wet collodion plates with about 
two-second exposures,Fondiller 
estimates. The emulsion was 
prepared by mixing collodion 


LIMESTONE 


For Road Work 
And Driveways 


AGRI LIME 


Bulldozing 


SUGAR CREEK 


STONE QUARRY, 


INC. 
Service and Quality 


Quarry Phone 335-6301 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


with a soluble iodide. This was 
poured on a plate which was 
then sensitized by a solution of 
silver nitrate. Negatives were 
developed in a solution of iron 
sulfate, acetic acid and alcohol 
and then fixed in a dilute solu­ 
tion of potassium cyanide or 
hypo. Contact prints on albu­ 
men paper were made by ex­ 
posure to sunlight. 
Hillard’s visits were made 
just in time One of the veter­ 
ans, Daniel Waldo, died on Ju ly 
30, 1864, just short of his 102nd 
birthday. 
Two weeks 
later, 
Adam Link died in Ohio, three 
months before his 103rd birth­ 
day. 
The historic photo interviews 
were in print in late 1864, pub­ 
lished by N.A. and R.A. Moore 
in Hartford in a 64-page book, 
"The Last Men of the Revolu­ 
tion." The six original prints 
were “ tipped in” with adhesive 
on the pages since this was be­ 
fore the days of reproducing 
photographs by the halftone 
process. 
“ The present is the last gen­ 
eration that will be connected 
with a living link with the great 
period in which our national in­ 
dependence 
was 
achieved,” 
Rev. Hillard wrote. “ Our own 
are the last eyes that will look 
on rnen who looked on Washing­ 
ton; our ears the last that will 
hear the living voices of those 
who heard his voice. 
“ Henceforth 
the American 
Revolution will be known by 
the silent record of history 
alone 
It was thus a happy 
thought of the artists who proj­ 
ected this work to secure such 
memorials of these last survi­ 
vors of our national conflict, 
before they should forever have 
pass away. 
"History lives only in the per­ 
sons who created it,” he con­ 
cluded. “ 


FASHION CENTER 


We seek one individual who 
has dreams of owning and 
operating 
your 
very 
own 
ladies Boutique. Our program 
includes a complete set of 
fixtures, check-out counter, 
miscellaneous 
supplies, 
in­ 
store training, grand opening 
advertising and promotions, 
and continuing assistance in 
beginning inventory. 


K IM B A L L C O N S O L E p ian o , w alnut 
f in is h . 
* 6 8 4 .0 0 . 
C o n v a n la n t 
farm s. W rlta C ra d lt M a n a g e r. 


G ra v e s P la n o a n d O rg a n , 3B3 E. 
B r o a d 
St., 
C o lu m b u s . 
O h io 


43215. 
24 4 


S E W IN G M A C H IN E — Used. I S to 
ch o osa from *2 9 .9 3 a n d up. A lso 
*1 0 0 . off on n o w to u ch and saw . 
Sln gar. 137 C o urt. 335-2380. 236 


R EFRIG ERATO R 
w ith 
lea 
m aker, 
go o d co ndition. 335-3368. 
239 


NO E X P E R IE N C E 
N EC ESSA R Y 


All this for as little as $12,500. 


C A LL TODAY T O LL F R E E 
1-800-874-4780, Extension 212 


F O R LEASE — 2 b o y se rvice sta tio n 
lo ca te d In sm a ll co m m u n ity w ith 
g o o d 
p o t e n t ia l. 
In t a r a s t a d 
p a rtie s call 335-0690. 
217TF 


K IM B A L L P IA N O a n d O rg a n to ba 
p icke d up In th is a re a. M a y ba 
p u r c h a s e d 
t o g e t h e r 
o r 
sa p a ra ta ly . C all o r w rlta C rad lt 
M a n a g e r. 13 4 W e st M a in St., 
Lancaster. 614-634-8894. 
245 


PETS 


FREE PU PPIES to g o o d hom e. 335- 
6 6 67 . 
238 


A L U M IN U M 
SHEETS! 
The 
Record 
H e r a ld 
h a s 
t h in 
a lu m in u m 
shoots, 23 a 3 3 In ch e s for sale. 
2 3 cants each o r 3 fo r * 1.00. 44 tf 


WANTED TO BUY 


W A N T ED — 
Furniture, antiques, 
tools, a n y th in g o f v a lu e , h igh e st 


FO R SALE — U se d desks, chairs, 
a n d 
t a b le s . 
W a t s o n 
O ffic e 


Supply. 
13tf 


prices paid. P hon o 333- 0934. 
26tf 


W A N T ED -U se d m o b ile hom es, cash 


EARLY A M E R IC A N co nso le color TV. 
G o o d co ndition. • 1 3 0 GO. 335- 


10 06 ,333-4003. 
238 


im m e d ia t e ly . C a ll 4 4 4 -2 5 1 6 , 
C olum bus. If 
no a n sw e r 237- 
4948. 
2 


1975 H O M E M A D E 3 -w h aalar for 


sale. C o ll o fta r 6.8 6 9 -4 1 3 1 . 23 8 


FO R SALE — So lid m ap le d in e tte 


V EG ET ABLES 
— 
(g re e n 
poppers, 
onions, to m a to e s ate.) C a ll Joe 
333-1884. 
240 


sat. v a ry o ld a n d unusual. Bast 
offer. 333 3847 . 
238 


FO R SALE — O il rack 2, 30 g a l. 
drum s. O n e 
fu ll o f fuel, oil. 


• 3 3 0 0 .3 3 3 -7 *8 9 . 
* * • 


WANTED TO RENT 


H O U S E IN country. C a ll a fte r S. 
333-6176. 
238 


Public Sales 


Sa tu rd a y , Sop t. 13, 1976 


A N D R EW S & BA U G H N and CH A RLES 


A N D REW S 
H am p & York, b oar an d 


gilt sale., W a s h C.H , Fairgrounds, 7:00 


P .M . 
A uctioneers: 
M erlin W o o d ru ff 


and Jo ss Schlichter 


W e d n e sd ay , Sapt. 22, 1976 


JA N E STREBER ESTATE 
Hsehold. 


Antiques, 1 M l. E. N e w V ienna. 10:00 


A M. M a rv in W ilso n Co. 


Friday, S a p t. 24, 1*76 


ROBERT & JER R Y M cFADDEN — 153 


Acres V a ca n t land 
14-MI N of W ash . 


C.H. 11:00 A .M . Roger E W ilso n, Auct. 


S a tu rd a y , S a p t. 23. 1976 


CARL & M A R Y SM ITH 
R e al Estate & 


stock. W on G reen field . 2 P M G o rd on 


W est, Auct. 


S a tu rd a y . Sa p t. 25, 1976 


M R 
& M R S 
GEO . T 
DURNELL 


Hsehold, P o w e r Tools 9 Ml. S W W ash. 


C.H 
12 N oo n 
Bum garner-Long Co. 


S a tu rd a y , Sa p t. 23, 1976 


ESTATE 
BETTY GLAZE 
Antiques, 


le w e lr y , 
g u n s, 
ch in a . 
F a y . 
C ty. 


Fairgrounds 
10 a.m . Em erson M arlin g 


& Sons. 


S a tu rd a y , Sap t. 25. 1976 


KA THERIN E 
LUGENBEEL 
ESTATE 


Farm, pers prop. & Antiques 2-MI. N. 


Mt. Sterling 2 30 p.m. Roger E W ilso n, 


Auct. 


S a tu rd a y , Sd p te m b a r 25, 1976 


HARLEY H 
M ACE, O W N ER 
l t t 


miles S.E. N e w Holland, O hio, on Egypt 


Pike H o usehold items 12:30 p.m. F .J. 


W e a d e Associates, Inc. 


S a tu rd a y , S a p te m b a r 23, 1976 


ESTATE O F C. REED CO O PER 
Farm 


M achinery, Hogs & Equip , Antiques, 


H ousehold 
located 
5 
mi. 
S.W . 
of 


Jam estow n . Jasp e r Paintersville Road 


10 A .M 
The Sm ith-Seam an Co 


S a tu rd a y , S a p ta m b a r 23, 1976 


M RS A N N E HO DSO N 
Large sale 


of A ntiques, Dolls, Curios. O dd Fellow s 


& M aso nic Bldgs , M artinsville, O hio, 


9:30 A .M . Dick Babb & Associates. 


70 
m 
> 
o 


PONYTAIL 
HAZEL 


"It’s not hard to give up boys, Ronda .. I do it once or 
twice a week!” 


Dr. K ildare 


"Is THIS concert necessary9” 


By Ken Bald 


H e n ry 
By John Liney 


H&I) d6.il n,,* 


HOUSING- 
SH O R T A G E 
STILL 
A CU TE 


H ubert 
By Dick W in g a r t 


Rip K irb y 


~ 
SCH O LARS 
\ 
' 


John P rentice & Fred D ickenson 


OTHERS WILL COME, 
JOO, BRINGING THE 
8LESSINGS OF 
M0PERN CIVILI­ 
ZATION TO THEM, 
THIS PRESERVEP v V ? 
ft T 
S,R- 
INCAN 
/ 
t 
CULTURE 


FROM ALL OVER 
THE WORLP WILL 
COME TO STUPy 


MAYBE I'LL RETURN 
S O M E PAY ANP 
RECLAIM MY^ 
THRONE. I 
GOT TO 
LIKE IT... 


["te ll 'EM WE WANT EVERY j DO NOT HURT 
1 WEAPON THEY GOT, OF 
/MY HUSBANP 


IN A PILE ANP 
\ / FURTHER. I WILL 
N te ll THEM WHAT 
\ YOU SAY. J 


Snuffy S m it h 
By Fred Lasswell 


THAR'S A COLD 
NORTH WIND 
BLOWINOUTSID6, 
PAW 


7 I RECKON WE'RE 
IN FER SO M E 
MIGHTY GUARE 
WEATHER- 


WONDER COMES 
A HOT W IND 
OUTOFTHSOUTH 


Tip- G O DOWNSTAIRS A N D 
PIN D O U T WHAT D A IS Y 
IS BARRING A B O U T / 
r 


By Chic Y o u n g 


Y S H E W O U L D N 'T ')!I' 
N'-, 
t e l l m e 


16 


Tiger 
By Bud B la k e 


l/OAMMA 
PAHCB, 
] OKAW 
moia) com e W o o te 
AUMAHS ST£PP|M6 
CM AAH T o e s*? 
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Washington C H. (O .) R e c o r d - H e r a ld 
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Sick pay changes made in new tax measure 


By JIM LUTHER 
Associated Press VV rifer 
WASHINGTON (AP) — The big tax 
bill pending in Congress has some bad 
news for many ordinary taxpayers. 
If you are accustomed to getting tax­ 
free sick pay from your employer, or if 
you've been taking a deduction for 
maintaining a part-time office in your 
home, you may find your taxes going 
up 
Furthermore, your deduction for a 
vacation home may be in jeopardy, and 
you can expect Uncle Sam to take his 
share of your big gambling winnings 
before you get yours. 
These provisions, along with con­ 
tinuation of individual and business tax 
cuts and a variety of special tax 
benefits are included in the bill which 
Congress may give final approval to 
this week. 
Here is how some of the changes 
would affect ordinary taxpayers: 
SICK PAY 
The bill eliminates the present ex­ 
clusion and replaces it with a much 
narrower exclusion that benefits only 
permanently disabled persons 
who 
retired before age 65 
Present law allows an employe, once 
certain conditions are met, to exclude 
from taxation up to $100 a week in sick 
pay. This is a payment made to a sick 


worker in lieu of wages 
The lower the sick pay and the sooner 
the worker is hospitalized, the quicker 
the tax benefit is available But in no 
case may sick pay exceed $75 a week 
for the first 30 days of an illness and 
$100 a week after the first month 
At the end of the year, the worker 
totals up his sick pay and subtracts it 
from income subject to taxation 
Congress wants to end this system for 
several reasons: One reason is that on 
a percentage basis, sick pay is far more 
beneficial to someone in a higher tax 
bracket than to a low-or middle-income 
worker. More than 60 per cent of the 
benefits go to taxpayers with annual 
incomes above $20,000. 
—Furthermore, in many cases, a 
worker would bf* better off financially if 
he stayed at home and claimed sick pay 
than if he went to work. 
—As with many other tax benefits, 
the taxpayer has to wade through such 
a maze of forms, instructions, ex­ 
ceptions and calculations that the sick 
pay benefit often is ignored, 
Congress would abolish the present 
exclusion designed to benefit taxpayers 
who temporarily miss work because of 
illness or injury. Instead, the pending 
bill would allow an exclusion only for 
persons under age 65 who retire with a 
total, permanent disability. 


Under the new provision, 
which 
would be retroactive to Jan I. 1976, an 
early 
retiree 
could exclude 
from 
taxation up to $5,200 a year income 
from any source, including pensions, 
interest, dividends and rents 
The 
$5,200 
maximum 
would 
be 
reduced once total income reaches 
$15,000 The tax exclusion would be 
eliminated if the total income reaches 
$20,200 
b usiness a t home 
lf you regularly use a portion of your 
home in earning your income, present 
law allows you to deduct from income 
subject to taxes a portion of the cost of 
maintaining the home 
A series of Internal Revenue Service 


rulings and court decisions has left the 
status of such a deduction unclear In 
clearing up the confusion, Congress has 
decided 
to 
tighten 
the 
deduction 
because of what the lawmakers per­ 
ceived as abuses by some taxpayers 


To qualify for a deduction under the 
new rule, a portion of the home must be 
used regularly and exclusively for 
business or work. 
Here are some examples of how the 
new rule, retroactive to Jan. I, would 
work: 
—An employe would be allowed the 
deduction only if the home office were 
set up for the convenience of the em­ 
ployer. 
Bingo bill remains in limbo 


RECORDS IN HISTORY 


Printing is the foundation o f Am erica's 
history. 
W ith o u t 
the 
printing 
press, 
historical records would not be kept for 
future generations. Printing a n d recor­ 
ding our historical heritage has been the 
claim of the pressman ever since the 
discovery o f letterpress and p rin ting . 
In this our Bicentennial ye ar, let us 
pause and rededicate 
ourselves to the tasks 
o f printing that lies ahead. 
Let's keep the history of 
America on paper, so 
future generations 
may enjoy the 
past also. 


COMBINED PRINTING EXPERIENCE OF 57 YEARS 


COLUMBUS, Ohio (AP) 
— 
The 
legislature failed by seven votes today 
to complete action on a controversial 
bill intended to reform the state’s 3'^ 
monthold charitable bingo law 
After exhaustive debate in a joint 
conference committee, the bill sailed 
through 
the 
Senate 
27-1, 
winning 
enough votes for immediate enactment 
as an emergency measure. 
But the House could muster only 59 
favorable votes to 13 negative, with 66 
needed for emergency approval. Final 
House action came shortly after 2.30 
a rn. and 27 members had already left 
for the night. After the vote, the 
General 
Assembly adjourned 
until 
Nov. 9. 
"I think we have a much stronger, 
fairer charitable bingo law with the 
enactment of this legislation.” House 
Judiciary Chairman Harry J. Lehman, 
D-16 Shaker Heights said, minutes 
before the decisive vote. 


"It’s not dead," said House Speaker 
Vernal G. Hiffe Jr., D-89 New Boston. 
"We’re coming back Nov. 9.” Another 
attempt will be made to pass the bill at 
that time. Riffe said 
Lehman 
and 
Sponsor 
Marcus 
Roberto, D-62 Ravenna, almost lost the 
bill earlier in a House-Senate Con­ 
ference 
committee 
which 
sparked 
lengthy debate over who should be 
permitted to play and how bingo 
proceeds should be used 
The defeated measure would have 
permitted veterans and established 
charitable organizations to use bingo 
profits for their traditional community 
service and sports activities. It would 
have permitted senior citizens groups 
to operate bingo games. 
It would have put a $250 ceiling on 
nightly rental charges for bingo halls 
and broadened the definition of the 
game to force similar games, such as 
"bingo,” to be licensed 


—An accountant could qualify if the 
home 
were his 
regular 
place of 
business. 
—A person who sells 
household 
products and uses the home as the sole 
fixed location of the business could take 
a deduction if a portion of the home 
were used for inventory storage. 
Under 
any 
circumstances, 
the 
deduction for business use of the home 
could not exceed income from that use 
Taxpayers 
who 
qualify 
for 
a 
deduction may allocate a portion of 
their 
rent or 
mortgage 
principal, 
utilities, maintenance and insurance 
costs to business use and thus deduct 
that proportion. 
VACATION HOMES 


Present law allows a person to deduct 
certain expenses if an activity is 
engaged in for profit. Because of this, 
many taxpayers are able to deduct as 
business expenses the costs of main­ 
taining a vacation home on the grounds 
the home is rented out to others for a 
part of the year. 


The bill would spell out for the first 
time just how much time the owner 
may use the home and still qualify for 
the deduction. 


Beginning next Jan. I. a deduction 
(such as for depreciation, maintenance 
and utilities) could be taken only if the 
home were rented out IO days for each 
day it is used by the owner 
The 
deduction could not exceed the gross 
income from the rental 
If a vacation home were rented out 
for fewer than 15 days a year, no 
business deduction could be takennut 
any income from the rental would be 
tax-free. 
GAMBLING 
Gambling 
winnings 
already 
are 
taxable if they exceed losses But it is 
difficult for the Treasury to know who 
has won what because there are only a 
few reporting requirements. 
The bill would require operators of 
race tracks and lotteries to withhold for 
the government 20 per cent of state 
lottery winnings over $5,000 and of race 
winnings above $1,000. 
Others, such as operators of com­ 
mercial 
lotteries, 
would 
have 
to 
withhold 20 per cent if the payout were 
on odds of 300 to I or higher. Slot 
machines, bingo and keno winnings 
would be exempt. 
The changes would be effective 90 
days after the bill becomes law. 


O 
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Daley takes big salmon 


CHICAGO < A P) — Mayor Richard J 
Daley proudly displayed a photograph 
of himself beaming and holding a 19- 
pound Chinook salmon. 
“ I caught this at 5:30 this morning off 
McCormick Place," he told reporters 
Friday. "M a ’s going to bake it.” 
Daley then offered some tips on what 


he termed “ gourmet eating." 
As he put it: "There’s nothing to 
cooking 
’em. 
Remember, on fish, 
spread mayonnaise to keep it moist. 
When you fill it, you fill it with bread, or 
crabmeat, or shrimps, or a com­ 
bination of onion, potato and bread.” 
CAP members promoted 


J I 


Two members of the local Civil Air 
Patrol unit have been promoted to the 
rank of second lieutenant, and several 
others received lesser promotions. 
Robert 
Phillips, 
commander 
of 
cadets and transportion officer of Unit 
206, as well as Jo Ann Davis, in­ 
formation officer and administrator, 
have achieved the rank of second 
lieutenant. 
Robert Rhonemus was promoted to 
cadet 
warrant 
officer, 
and 
Jim 
Everhart has been promoted to cadet 
first class. 
Andy Surritt, Dwayne Wright and 
Harvey Morgan have become cadet 
airmen. 
The Civil Air Patrol unit is involved 
in a variety of projects. They have 
given slide show programs on the Civil 
Air Patrol 
to 
various community 


organizations. 
The unit controls traffic at the 
summer gun shows, assists in the 
Fayette and Ross county air shows, and 
assistted the Civil Defense unit at the 
Fayette County Fair. 
Unit 206 will also assist with ac­ 
tivities for the Offsides football game. 
Any group interested in having the 
Civil Air Patrol present a program for 
their meeting or who need help with 
crowd control any public function may 
contact Maj. Paul Woods or Mrs. Perry 
A. Davis. 


In this year of Am erica's Bicen­ 
tennial,, we are celebrating our 
GOLDEN AN N IVERSARY, plus ONE 
. . . 51 years in business at the 


sam e location. 


In 1925 Heber VV. Roe moved his 
business from M ain Street to the 
present location. 


We are grateful for your loyal 
patronage o ver the years. 


123 (AST a x i n StBftT 
W ASH IN GTO N co unt HOUSC 


What 


company. 


518 Clinton Ave.-Adjacent to Kroger’s in 
Washington Court House 


• and • 
12 other full service offices in the Cincinnati area. 


Savings 
Association 


M t M B I H 
renr 


Fetor* Sa w igs Ii Loar to u r anoa Corp 


Your Savings insured lo 640 OOO 
335-3960 
.W I 
'MW 
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200 YEARS OF FREEDOM 


In CONG RESS, July 4 
, \jjs. 
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Thousands lined streets for state sesquicentennial parade here in 


Village formerly called New Purchase, New Lexington 


Bloom ingburg has long, colorful history 


The village of Bloomingburg has a 
long and colorful history dating back to 
the days when the Fayette County 
settlement 
was 
known 
as 
New 
Lexington. 
It was also known as New Purchase 
in the early 1800s when the town was 
laid out on a stage road between 
Chillicothe and Springfield. 
Matthew Gillespie, a storekeeper and 
early settler, was responsible for 
Bloomingburg. He was anxious to 
change the name in honor of his home 
town in New York. 
Gillespie, being a practical man, 
promised to treat all the men in the 
village to a drink, it they agreed to the 
change. They did and he did. The state 
legislature officially named the village 
Bloomingburg, on Feb. 5, 1847. 
Many 
of 
Bloomingburg’s 
early 
settlers came from 
Virginia 
and 
Maryland. Most of them came due to 
the ever increasing aversion to slavery 
which was an institution in their native 
states. 
The abolitionist feeling was strong 


in Bloomingburg, and the tiny village 
soon became a major depot of the 
“underground railway” which tran­ 
sported many blacks to the safety and 
freedown of Canada. 
When 
the 
fugitives 
reached 
Bloomingburg, they were fed and 
hidden in garrets, stables, closets and 
even hay stacks from the slave hunters. 
Many slaves who traveled the un­ 
derground 
railway 
returned 
to 
Bloomingburg after the Civil War. 
Bloomingburg slaves who traveled 
the underground railway 
Bloomingburg was seldom a sober 
and quiet village during the 1800s. The 
pioneers brought with them a recipe 
for making run and, when the op­ 
portunity came, they made and sold it. 
Peach brandy was also a specialty of 
the village. 
Liquor was found in almost every 
house and its use as an expression of 
friendship, 
was 
not 
considered 
especially sinful or unlawful. 
The church regarded liquor, so long 
sanctioned, consistent with Christian 


character and essential to hospitality 
during that period. 
Activities of the distiller and vendor 
was justified by economy, because they 
provided employment and profit. 
In early days when peach orchards 
were numerous, there were five brandy 
distilleries in the village. 
Temperance reform came eventually 
after townsmen who had imbibed too 
freely on Saturday nights went behind 
the Baptist Church to “fight it out.” 
The year 1876 was an important one 
in Bloomingburg’s history. A change 
from a settlement to a full-fledged 
village was made. 
In the spring election, the residents 
voted a five-mill tax levy for sewers, 
drains and ditches and later in the year 
the village jail, a stout frame building, 
was erected. 
The levy for the drainage system was 
not quite enough and bonds were issued 
to raise the $200 needed to complete the 
project which included four sewers. 
When the present site of the village 
was platted in 1815 by Solomon Bowers, 


Main Street was 63 feet wide with 
Cross, Bowes, North, Union, Market 
and South (now Midland Avenue) 
streets intersecting it. The original plat 
covered 35 acres and contained 37 lots. 
With the thought—and hope—that the 
village might become the county seat, a 
"square" was set apart at Main and 
Cross Streets. 
One of the village’s early schools 
stood on the “square” for many years. 
It later became the town hall and was 
used for that purpose until the present 
one was built on the site. 
Joseph Counts Jr. was elected the 
first mayor in 1847. G.W. Worrell was 
named clerk; J.M. Edwards, recorder; 
and John Gunning, Samuel Worrell, 
James M. Willis, William S. Carr and 
J.N. McLaughlin, the trustees. William 
R. Southward and Joseph Devolin were 
the first judges. 
Indians roamed the forests when 
George Coil, believed to be the first 
settler in what is now Paint Township, 
came in 1803 and built his cabin. 
The Indians were peaceful unless 


offended and seldom gave the settlers 
trouble or cause for worry. 
Friendships were strained on oc­ 
casions, however. Solomon Salmon, 
who had come from Delaware with his 
wife and son, was so determined to 
keep his homestead that he refused to 
leave when a band of Indians terrorized 
the area. 
The Indians were aroused by the 
killing of one of their tribe by a white 
man near Frankfort. Most of the set­ 
tlers fled to Chillicothe for protection, 
but Salmon went into the nearby woods 
and hid while the Indians prowled 
about his cabin. 
Bloomingburg’s first industry was 
started in 1827 when Phillip Dodridge 
set up a carding machine, or wollen 
mill. It was not a big industry, but it 
served a purpose. The cloth attracted 
more settlers to the tiny village. The 
mill was operated by a horse and 
treadwheel. 
Paint Townships other major early 
industry was flour mill. It was put in 
the 1830s by William Carr on Paint 


Creek north of Bloomingburg. The 
small mill was run by water power. 
Carr’s Mill brought people to the area 
and soon a small settlement grew. It 
was named Bookwalter. 
The Presbyterian Church was the 
first in Bloomingburg. It was formed in 
1817 with 26 members and four elders. 
The Rev. William Dickey came from 
Washington C.H. to deliver the first 
sermon. 
Early meeting were held in barns 
and cabins in the neighborhood and the 
first sacramental was held in Colonel 
James Jeames Stewart’s bam. 
The Baptist Church was organized in 
the Bloomingburg community in 1821 
when 
Elder 
William 
Sutton 
and 
Chandler Tuttle, a licensed minister, 
preached to groups in the Joel Wood 
home and later in the cabin of John 
Rankin of the East Fork of Paint Creek 
and various other places. 
A Methodist Episcopal society was 
formed about 1835 in the school house 
where a revival meeting was held by 
Rev. James Wolf. 
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ARTISTS SKETCH OF PROPOSED FRONT IMPROVEMENT 


On* 
of 
th* 
most 
us*d 
public 


buildings In tb it ar*a It th* Mahan 


Building locatad on th* fairgrounds. 


Sine* it's construction in 
I M S 
th* 


Mahan facility has b**n a landm ark 


for Fayett* County. 


Funds *arm ark*d 
from 
th* 
Miss 


D*lla M ahan estate by th* Fay*tt* 


County Charitabl* Foundation w*r* 


us*d for th* building's construction. 


Th* charitabl* foundation contributed 


$25,000 tow ard th* coat of th* pro|*ct 


and th* r*tt was raised by a 13-year 


m ortgage loan. 


Th* total cost of th* M ahan Building 


pro|*ct was $63,000. 


Th* building was first us*d during 


th* I M S Fay*tt* County Fair. John 


Sagar Sr. was president of th* county 


fair board 
when 
th* building 
was 


constructed. 


The M ahan Building has becom e a 


waluabl* ass*t to th* com m unity over 


th* past 11 years. 


George 
Finley, 
secretary 
of 
th* 


Fayett* County Fair Board, said th* 


building Is r*nt*d at l*ast four nights 


par week (and som*tlm*s more), 32 


w**ks a year, for dances, parties, 


banquets 
and 
public 
and 
private 


business m eetings and gatherings. 


Proceeds received from th* rental of 


the building, 
which 
Is 
handled 
by 


Finley, helps to d efray some of the 


costs of im provem ents. 


Th* 
banquets, 
dances and 
other 


functions a re held In addition to th* 


civic and 
com m ercial 
exhibits 
held 


Inside th* building during th* Fayette 


County Fair each yea r and also during 


th* Fayett* County Home Show. 


The building Is rented for $60 for 


p r iv a te 
p a rtie s 
or 
o th e r 
p u b lic 


m eetings. H ow ever, the rental fee Is 


Increased to $100 fo r public dances or 


o th e r 
c o m m e rc ia l 
e v e n ts 
w h e re 


tickets are sold. Th* front protion of 


the building can be rented for $30 per 


night. 


"We try to kee p th* cost down for 


us* by local groups because that is 


what the building was meant for," 


said Finley. 


A major Im provem ent project has 


b ee n 
c o m p le te d 
at 
th* 
M a h a n 


B u ild in g 
on 
th * 
F a y e tt* 
C o u n ty 


Fairgrounds. 


OFFICERS: 


IN THE SPIRIT 
OF 
AMERICA 


PRESENT BUILDING 
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BN CELEBRATION 
OF OUR NATION’S 
200TH BIRTHDAY 


2(H) years ago, in 1776, the members 
o f the Continental Congress took their 


bold stand before the u orld ... and a 
new nation was born. Today, in the 
dedicated spirit o f the founders, let us 
all mutually pledge to each other that 
the Freedom so fearlessly proclaimed, 
so dearly won, so bravely defended 


* through 2 0 0 years* shall forever endure. * 
* 
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The project Included th* exten sio n 


of a 
porch 
over th* fro nt 
o f th* 


building 
w ith 
plllar-typa 
columns, 


giving th* structure an a p p ro p ria te 


c o lo n la l- ty p e a p p e a ra n c e fo r th * 


celeb ratio n 
of 
the 
nation's 
200th 


anniversary. 


Th* $24,261 project also included 


th* in sta lla tio n of a new p erm anen t 


gabled 
roo f 
over 
the 
11-year-old 


building. The work was launched In 


early 
A p ril and com pleted In 
mid- 


June. 


In k ee p in g w ith the new colonial 


style appearan ce, fair board officials 


expect to Install a Eagle o v e r the 


entrancew ay to th* b u ild in g In the 


near future. 


In conjunction with the m ost recent 


renovation, a $3,000 a ir con ditioner 


was 
insta lle d 
to 
replace 
an 
older 


m odel which had been d onated to the 


fair b oard 
several 
years 
a g o. 
The 


building has three air conditioning 


units, a ll of which w ere do na te d. 


Fair board members h a ve spent a 


total 
of 
over 
$44,000 
on 
M ahan 


Building im provem ents ovar th * past 


Eddie Kirk • Pres. 


George Finley - Sec. 


Frank Weade - Vice Pres. 


Harold W. Fenton • Treas. 


FAYETTE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


P.O. BOX 219 
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tw o years — $24,000 in the most 


recent pro|ect and some $20,000 a 


year ago. 


Th* 
b u ild in g , 
w hich 
c u rre n tly 


m easures 
60-by-160 
fe et, 
was 
ex­ 


panded by 20 feet In M ay of 1973 in 


prep aration 
for 
th* 
1973 
Fayette 


County Fair. 


The 20-foot addition 
allow ed for 


expansion of 
kitchen 
and 
storage 


facilities. A new office fo r the fair 


secretary and a 
cloak 
room 
were 


constructed with the ad d ition. 


A to ta l of 1,200 m ore square feet, 


which 
nearly 
doubled 
th* 
former 


sp a ce 
fo r 
k itc h e n 
a n d 
sto ra g e 


facilities, was added. M ore kitchen 


space was required to accom m odate 


the m any large banquets now being 


handled In th* com m unity building. 


The to ta l cost of th* 1973 expansion 


pro|*ct was $20,000. 


The $44,000 w orth of Improvements 


over the past two years m arked the 


only 
major 
changes 
In 
the 
m ulti­ 


purpose building since Its construction 


on th e fairgrounds In 1963. 
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Saturday , September 18 , 19 7 6 
Was hington C. H. (O .) Record-Herald 
Page 3A 
Villia gp c h a rie r noi # m ille d u ntil 3 5 y e a rs la te r* howe v e r 


Firs t s ettler cam e to J effers onv ille in 1 8 0 3 with his s on 


Although the firs t s ettler came to 
what is now Jeffers onv ille in 1803, the 
town was not laid out until 1831 and was 
not created as a municipal corporation 
by an act of the s tate legis lature until 
1838. 
William 
Robins on, 
a 
North 
Carolinian, who had come to the Ohio 
country by way of Virginia in 1801, went 
firs t to what is now Xenia and then 
came to Fay ette County . 
According to s tories handed down 
from 
one 
generation 
to 
another, 
Robins on 
and his son were on their 
way from Xenia to Chillicothe and 
s topped to s epnd the night in the fores t 
along Sugar Creek after he had s hot a 
catamount. 
They lik ed the place and decided to 
s ettle 
there. 
The 
elder 
Robins on 
s elected a tract in what is now J ef­ 
fers onv ille and his son took one jus t 
acros s the creek . 
A dens e fores t cov ered the land and 
clearing it was a big tas k Indians s till 


One of the greates t dis as ters ev er 
befalling Was hington C.H occurred at 
about 8 p.m. on Sept. 8, 1885, when a 
v iolent tornado s wept acros s the county 
and city ,- leav ing a trail of ruin and 
des truction in its wak e. 
Not only did the twis ter tear its way 
acros s the county for s ev eral miles 
wes t of the city , but it cut a path s ome 
300 y ards wide through the heart of 
Was hington 
C H ., 
k illing 
s ev eral 
pers ons , injuring many others and 
caus ing a property los s of more than a 
half million dollars , equiv alent to more 
than $10 million today 
The tornado, which has been referred 
to as “The Cy clone” for about 90 y ears , 
las ted only a few minutes . It came 
roaring in from the wes t, lev eling 
woodland and tearing farm hous es and 
other buildings to bits It was of s uch 
great intens ity that s traws were driv en 


roamed Fay ette County then, but they 
were friendly and Robins on pers uaded 
them to help him clear a s mall patch of 
ground and erect his log cabin. 
Thus , William Robins on became the 
firs t J effers onv ille res ident, although 
there was not s o much as the s em­ 
blance of a town there at that time — 
and would not be for nearly 30 y ears . 
Walter 
B. 
Wright 
and 
Chipman 
Robins on 
(probably 
a 
relativ e 
of 
William Robins on) later s ettled in the 
v icinity . Both men realized that if the 
country was to grow and progres s , a 
trading pos t was es s ential for their 
conv enience in getting the neces s ities 
for a home as well as mark eting the 
products which they rais ed in their 
clearings 
So 
in 
1831, 
they arranged 
with 
Stephanus Hunt to s urv ey the area and 
lay out the town of J effers onv ille. 
Records 
are 
incomplete, 
but 
in­ 
formation now av ailable is that there 
were s ev en families liv ing on the town 


deep into the bark of tree trunk s and 
ev en into pine boards 
The twis ter was accompanied by 
torrents of rain and inces s ant flas hes of 
lightning. Thos e who s aw the s torm 
cloud s aid that it res embled a mons ter, 
or whirling hornet’s nes t with a tail that 
reached the ground. 
Was hington C.H. was plunged into 
dark nes s and cries of the injured and 
s creams of hy s teria came from the 
ruined areas , where many lay helples s 
or pinned beneath the fallen walls or 
timbers . 
The new Courthous e es caped s erious 
damage, apparently being at one edge 
of the s torm, which roared down Court 
Street. 
The former wooden cov ered bridge 
ov er Paint Creek on W. Court Street 
was blown into the s tream and the Ohio 
Southern (D T & I) Railroad s tation was 


s ite at the time The firs t hous e, after 
the town was laid out, is believ ed to 
hav e been built by Robert Wiley on 
what is now Main Streeet. It was 
cons tructed of logs , of cours e 
Other early s ettlers of that time were 
William Dev ault, Reuben Carr, Jacob 
Jenk ins , Edward Jenk ins , M B Wright 
and Edward Gray . 
Although the town was platted in 
1831, it was not until 1838 that a cor­ 
poration charter was granted by the 
s tate legis lature to mak e it a town 
officially . 
J effers on Towns hip was created in 
1810, 
s ev en 
y ears 
after 
William 
Robins on had s ettled there, but 20 
y ears 
before 
J effers onv ille 
was 
es tablis hed. 
By 
1840. 
two 
y ears 
after 
J ef­ 
fers onv ille became a town, there were 
17 buildings in the v illage. Virtually all 
of them were cons tructed of logs and 
mos t of them were the homes of pioneer 
families Any bus ines s that was done in 


almos t completely wreck ed Members 
of the Kid’s Band, rehears ing in the 
depot, and the director, H.H Whelpley , 
were injured 
Scores of hous e and many bus ines s 
places were s erious ly damaged. 
The 
former 
Cincinnati 
and 
Mus k ingum Valley Railroad depot and 
freight hous es were wreck ed 
As news of the dis as ter s pread, 
thous ands of people s tarted pouring 
into the city . National Guards men were 
called to duty to prev ent looting. 
A relief committee was organized 
and funds came in from throughout the 
country . The gov ernor proclaimed the 
city dis as ter-s trick en and called for 
public as s is tance, which mounted as 
the day s went by . 
Special trains brought s ights eers into 
the dev as tated city and the railroads 
donated the fares to the relief fund. 


thos e early day s us ually was a part of 
the homes , s mall though they were 
Edward Popejoy is believ ed to hav e 
opened the firs t general s tore and he 
had a black s mith s hop in connection 
with it. Hiram Duff was the firs t 
black s mith 
Reuben and Jes s e Carr 
als o had a dry goods s tore — s omething 
important in thos e day s , when much of 
the cloth for clothing was homes pun. 
Jos eph Games was the firs t tanner 
and a Dr Boarer the firs t phy s ician 
Robins on als o got into bus ines s early 
with a s addle and harnes s s hop in a log 
building 14 by 16 feet in s ize. 
Little is k nown of the firs t s chool in 
J effers onv ille, although des cendants of 
thos e early s ettlers recall s tories of a 
log building with a huge fireplace and 
greas ed paper windows which was us ed 
for a s chool 
Dav id Creamer is believ ed to hav e 
been the firs t s chool teacher in the 
v icinity . Clas s es were held only three 
months of the y ear (what months is 


The one-column headline was carried 
in the "Cy clone Edition’’ of the Fay ette 
County Herald of Sunday , Sept. 13, 1885 
as soon as the wreck ed news paper 
plant could be res tored s ufficiently to 
publis h a paper. 
The headline read: “King of Storms . 
The cy clone has come 
and 
gone, 
leav ing death and des truction in its 
wak e Was hington’s s addes t affliction. 
Half a million dollars s wept to the 
forewinds of heav en in les s than a 
minute. Great des truction of buildings . 
A 
minute 
des cription 
and 
correct 
report of thos e who s uffered in this 
great calamity .” 
The headlines in the Was hington 
Daily Globe of Sept. 10. 1885, als o one 
column wide, s aid: 
“The Cy clone, Was hington wreck ed. 
Rav ages in town and county . Dead and 
dy ing 
M ay or’s 
proclamation. 


uncertain) by him in a log cabin on the 
Jacob Jenk ins farm 
In 1826 - that was fiv e y ears before 
Jeffers onv ille was laid out — the 
towns hip trus tees (towns hip created in 
1810) div ided Jeffers on Towns hip into 
s ev en s chool dis tricts . The old log 
cabins , 
which 
had 
been 
us ed 
for 
s chools , were torn down one by one and 
frame buildings erected in their place. 
I^ater, as the country became more 
s ettled and progres s continued s lowly 
but 
s urely , the 
number of s chool 
dis tricts was increas ed to 13 and brick 
s chool hous es gradually replaced mos t 
of the frame buildings 
In thos e day s it was neces s ary to 
hav e more s chools becaus e pupils could 
not trav el far through the undev eloped 
country ov er the almos t primitiv e 
roads . There were no bus es to tak e 
them to and from s chool as there are 
today . 
Of 
the 
early 
churches 
in 
J ef­ 
fers onv ille, v ery little is k nown 
Old 


Gov ernor Hoadly arriv es . Succoring 
the helples s . Swarming crowds Hous es 
demolis hed and dis mantled 
Further 
lis t 
of 
damages 
Not 
all 
los t! 
Employ ment for the unemploy ed.” 
This article, headed “An Infamous 
L iar'” appeared in the news paper: 
“ A dirty , contemptible liar, willing 
to injure the s uffering by fals ehood, 
writes to the Commerical Gazette from 
Columbus s ay ing that the s k ating rink 
was 
the 
only 
building 
totally 
demolis hed in the city .” 
“ Whoev er he may be he is an in­ 
famous liar and unworthy of a place 
among decent men.” 
“We k now of 87 in total ruins . We 
believ e this corres pondent to be a 
drunk en bum who was in the town 
y es terday and amid a hos t of decent 
news papermen was the only one in­ 
tox icated.” 


timers recall hearing s tories about 
religious meetings being held in homes 
of the s ettlers , ev en before the v illage 
was created in 1838 
The earlies t record of a hous e of 
wors hip is 1848, ten y ears after the town 
was created The people of the v illage 
and s urrounding country s ide organized 
a s ociety , which had for its purpos e the 
erection of a church. It was to be non­ 
s ectarian and av ailable for us e by 
v arious denominations 
The s ociety , on March 6 of that y ear, 
purchas ed part of the s chool lot and a 
s hort time later built on it a frame 
hous e of wors hip 54 feet long and 38 feet 
wide A total of $938 57 was s ubs cribed 
to meet the cos t. Additional funds were 
rais ed, mos t of it by the women, to buy 
s tov es and lamps 
The "Sons of Temperance” were 
granted the priv ilege of us ing the 
garret, prov iding they built a s tairway 
to get into it and made the neces s ary 
improv ements . 
During the nex t 20 y ears , it was us ed 
by at leas t four denominations before it 
was remodeled in 1869, 
Jeffers onv ille became the s eat of 
towns hip gov ernment officially June 
24, 
1871, 
when 
the 
trus tees 
ap­ 
propriated $140 to purchas e part of inlot 
No 2 in the v illage for the towns hip 
hous e. 
Although Jeffers onv ille got off to 
s lower s tart than either Bloomingburg 
or Was hington C H., it has ex perienced 
a s teady growth Today , 138 y ears after 
it became a town by an act of the s tate 
legis lature, it is a s olid and progres s iv e 
v illage, with thriv ing bus ines s es and 
indus tries . 


No k ite-fly in* here 


On J uly 16, 1858. a citv ordinance was 
approv ed prohibiting the fly ing of k ites 
within 
the 
corporation 
limits 
of 
Was hington C.H. The fine for v iolations 
was to be no les s than 50 cents and no 
more than $5. 


S e v e ra l k ille d, m a n y in ju re d 
u i r\mt?u, r n u n y m / u r e a 
Cy clone' of Sept. 8 , 18 8 5, city 's greates t dis as ter 


DOWNTOWN 
□ RUGS 
PRESCRIPTIONS JU J (Sel l 
PHONE 335-4440 \.IC<S 


CONFIDENCE AND TRUST ARE BUILT ON PERFORMANCE - 
NOT PROMISES! 


Here at Downtown Drug Co., only the fines t Pharmaceuticals the mark et affords are us ed in y our pres cription. 


It is filled promptly by a competent Pharmacis t and carefully double check ed for accuracy • alway s remember, 


Downtown Drug Co., where pres criptions are a s pecialty . 


Four Pharmacis ts 
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THE GOSSARD STORY ... 


128 Years ago, a clockm aker from Germany, nam ed Dionysius 
Furtwangler opened a little jew elry store in W ashington C. H. w hich 
turned out to be the start of the present C. A. Gossard Co. W hen 
Furtwangler opened his little shop here in 1848, W ashington C. H. 
was just a villag e not long out of the wilderness. The store has gone 
on to become one of the oldest jew elry stores in the state. Furt­ 
w angler conducted business in this location until his death in 1896. 
Charles A. Gossard, his grandson w ho had learned the business 
under his guidance, took over the store after Furtwanglers death, and 
it became know n as the C. A. Gossard And Co. Gossard conducted 
business there until joined later by George L. Gossard. In 1946 he 
passed the business on to his nephew, George G. Pensyl. 
George C. Pensyl, the third generation of the fa m ily of the founder 
died in 1959. His son Edwin C. then became the m anager and Vice 
President of the firm w ith Mrs. George Pensyl as President. 


In 1964 the store was then taken over by another native of Europe, 
Mr. Andre R. Metais. M etais was born in Limoges, France but spent 
most of his tim e in Paris, w here he learned w atchm aking and the 
jew elry business from his fam ily which had follo w e d the trade for 
tw o generations. Metais purchased the store in June of 1964 from 
Mrs. Ellen Pensyl and her son Edwin fo llo w in g the death of George 
Pensyl, husband and father, August 19, 1959. 


Metais said the Store w ould continue under the C. A. Gossard 
name as long as he is the owner. Gossard's has becom e to be know n 
as the most com plete jew elry center for Fayette County since it's 
beginning back in 1848. 
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STERLING BY 


WALLACE 
LUNT 


TOWLE 
GORHAM 


REED & BARTON 


INTERNATIONAL 
HEIRLOOM ONEIDA 


ONE OF THE OLDEST STORES IN WASHINGTON C.H. 
. GOSSARD CO. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF C.A. GOSSARD & CO/S JEWEIRY STORE IN 1910 


CHINA BY 


GORHAM & HAVILAND 


DIAMOND CENTER 
FOR FAYETTE COUNTY 


CUSTOM 
RING MOUNTING 


JOIN US AS WE CELEBRATE 


THE 200TH BIRTHDAY OF OUR 


NATION AND THE 128TH 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


C.A. GOSSARD CO. IN 


WASHINGTON C.H. AND 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 


All of us at the C. A. Gossard 
Co. appreciate the United States 
of America. We are thankful for 
the wonderful heritage that has 
been handed down to us. The 
USA 
is 
probably 
the 
only 
country 
in 
the 
world 
which 
guarantees complete individual 
freedom and, under the free 
enterprise system, assures each 
of us equal opportunity. 


EDDIE PENSYL 


WATCHES BY 


BULOVA 
CROTON 


Andre Meta/s 


PART OF FAYETTE COUNTY 


GEORGE PENSYL 
1925-1959 
CHARLES A. GOSSARD 
1896-1925 
DIONYSIUS FURTWANGLER 
1848-1896 


Guide to self-conducted tour of historical county spots 


By KENNETHCRAIG 
H istorical Society President 
(1) Old C&MY (southwest corner of 
Main and East streets) passenger 
depot, later the Pennsylvania Railroad 
lines, is a rem inder of early railroad 
days. When it was built a little before 
the Civil War, the movement of, the 
trains was regulated by telegraph and 
there was always a bay window area 
near the tracks where the telegrapher 
operated his instrum ent. Many VIPs 
were passengers on the line by this 
station; governors, senators, perhaps a 
president, but the most m em orable one 
associated with the station was for a 
short tim e its telegrapher — Thomas A. 
Edison. 
(2) Old Music Hall, located over the 
T errace Lounge on S. Main Street, was 
once one of the finest auditorium s in 
our territory. The acoustics were and 
still are very fine and m any actors 
perform ed there. W.C. Fields was one. 
John L. Sullivan, the heavyweight 
boxing champion, held one of his 
barnstorm ing exhibitions there. The 
ring was placed on the stage and any 
challenger or local athlete could try the 
cham p; of course Sullivan was the 
winner of both the 
publicity 
and 
financially. There is an old rum er to the 
effect that, when he conducted his four- 
year cam paign (1824-1828), to win the 
presidency from John Quincy Adams, 
Andrew Jackson spoke in Washington 
C.H. This is probably true. That he 
spoke in the old Music Hall is very 
doubtful, since the building is hardly 
that old. 
(3) GAR Hall on E. Court Street 
where veterans of the Civil War held 
their m eetings. It has a second floor 
auditorium around which are 41 m arble 
tablets bearing the nam es of 2,662 local 
veterans of that conflict. On the third 
floor is one large room in which 
veterans squads drilled, 
the 
local 
m ilitia 
trained 
and 
had 
their 
headquarters. It was also used for high 
school basketball gam es a half century 
ago. The county tournam ent was also 
played there. 
(4) Conservatory of Music, where 
m any people studied piano, violin and 
other m usical instrum ents, was located 
on the west side of N. Main Street over 
the present business rooms of Enslen's 
grocery, the Goody Shoppe, through 
and including the Club pool room. 
Many recitals were held there. The 
little auditorium is there but is now 
quiet. 
(5) 
Home 
of 
Moses 
Rawlings, 
W ashington C.H.’s best-known station 
on the underground railroad, located at 
318 Rawlings Street in Washington C.H. 
(6) The Fayette County Museum, 
located on the point of Columbus and 
W ashington avenues. It contains 14 
room s of antiques, some of which any 
m useum in the country would be happy 
to have, such as drawing instrum ents 
used by Gen. John Frem ont (“ The 
P athfinder” ) to m ake his m aps of the 
Rocky M ountains. The past of Fayette 
County can be better appreciated after 
a visit to this building. While there, ask 
about “ Pre-Columbian Iron” made in 
Ohio. 
(7) South of W. Court Street and east 
of the railroad tracks, one can see 
W ashington C.H.’s first cem etery. Here 
rest early settlers such as early office 
holders, 
professional 
people, 
hom em akers, 
etc. 
One 
gravestone 
indicates that one of our pioneers was 
about a decade older than the m an for 
whom our city is named. 
(8) In the new cem etery we find 
m em orials to congressm an, a m em ber 
of a president’s cabinet, veterans of 
m ost w ars, including a few who fought 
on the other side (Confederate) during 
the Civil War. One m arker states in 
sm all 
letters, 
“ A 
slave 
belonging 
to. . . 


(9) 
F ayette County Courthouse. The 
courthouse is widely known for its 
m urals painted by A m erica’s number 
one patriot artist Archibald Willard, 
who won fam e through his painting of 
the “ Spirit of *76.” His works here are 
m ainly of three large m urals known as 
the “ Spirit of E lectricity,” “ Spirit of 
the T elegraph” and “ Spirit of the U.S. 
M ail.” He signed them in only one 
place; the last one is carrying a letter 
addressed to A. Will - (the last syllable 
is hidden by her hand), Cleveland, 0. 
His paintings in the alcoves are also 
very beautiful. The painting behind the 
judge’s bench in the Common Pleas 
courtroom is not his work. 
On the main floor is a collection of 
pictures of the dam age here by the 
“ Cyclone of 1885.” They show how near 
we cam e to losing the heart of our city. 
The pictures are interesting but so is 
the elaborately carved fram e. It is 
m ade of cherry wood (14 by 8 inches) 
and is the work of ladies, not men, the 
Love sisters, who taught carving many 
years ago. 
There is also a plaque bearing the 
nam es of Revolutionary War veterans 
who later lived, died and are buried in 
F ayette County. The plaque can be 
found 
on 
the 
wall 
between 
the 
tre a su re r’s and probate judge’s offices. 
There are more Revolutionary War 
veterans buried in Ohio than in any 
other state, except M assachusetts. 
Fifteen large bullet holes can be 
found in the front doors of the cour­ 
thouse. These rem ain as mute evidence 
that rioting does not pay. The story of 
this riot concerns efforts to lynch a 
m an, guilty of rape, by an unruly mob. 
However, he was defended by the 
National Guard, given a quick trial and 
hurried off to the Ohio penitentiary. 
There were three companies of the 
National Guard here all called out by 
the governor. Not to be overlooked are 
som e 20 faces carved in stone on the 
outside walls of the courthouse. Also on 
the outside wall facing Court Street is a 
bronze plaque stating that Fayette 
County was the first to oversubscribe 
its quota in one of the U.S. Savings 
Bond cam paigns of World War. I. 
The story has been handed down that 
at the tim e the courthouse was built, its 
town clock was the second largest in 
the nation. I have been told that its 
pendulum weighs 550 pounds and that it 
is powered by two 1,400-pound weights. 


Its key is a crank large enough for two 
men to use 
SOUTH OF WASHINGTON C.H. 
(10) Graves of the Smith family in 
Cochran Cemetery. 
In one of the rows of graves (parellel 
to the Washington-New M artinsburg 
Road) one will find some graves, the 
surface of which are covered with a 
slab of stone, or is it concrete? The 
head stone stands erect through this 
stone (or concrete). Read them , then 
ask yourself, is your bad luck really 
bad when com pared with that of this 
family? 
The first stone is that of a son who 
died on July 5, 1837; then another July 
6, and another July 7, and the fourth is 
that of two daughters both in one grave, 
who died July 10 and July 11, 1837 
At this time Judge McLean ordered 
an investigation as to the cause of an 
epidemic in just the family of John and 
Eleanor Smith of the Capps Road. The 
Smiths were willing to help in the in­ 
vestigation; wouldn’t you, if five of 
your children had died in a week and 
the doctors were few and far between in 
1837? Rem em ber the county was only 
27 years old at that time. This in­ 
vestigation dragged along, with what 
m edical assistance the judge could call 
on at that early date until Aug. 18, when 
Ann, another and perhaps the last 
daughter, cam e down with the sam e 
sym ptom s and died. Now a fifth stone- 
covered grave in the sorrowful row. 
Now the investigators can report to 
the judge — " I t’s the scourge of the 
frontier, milk sickness." 
Lincoln had called it “ milk sick" 
when his m other Nancy Hanks died of 
it. 
The investigators told the judge that 
the cause and cure of milk sickness was 
unknown to medical science; they only 
knew that it appeared among the user 
of cows’ milk and that included the 
Smiths. 
After the medical man had left the 
scene, the judge carried on with only 
the help of the Smiths and another 
farm er. They followed the path of the 
cows into the woods as there w ere few 
rail fences, and no autos, so cows were 
pastured along the road and also in 
open fields,, where vegetation was 
m ore lush during the dry months. They 
noted what the cows ate — plants, other 
than grass. They confined some young 
healthy 
cows 
with 
calves 
and 
proceeded to feed them diets from the 
wilds. 
One weed after another had no effect 
until White Snake Root plant sickened 
the cow and killed the calf. Repeated 
experim ents had the sam e result. 
Judge McLean published his results 
— some people scoffed at them , but 
cows were kept away from this plant 
and milk sickness disappeared. The 
scourge of the frontier was gone! We 
like to think it ended here, in Fayette 
County. 
The home of the Smiths still stands on 
Capps Road. 
(11) The home of Augustus West, a 
most unusual m an. Gus first appeared 
here before the Civil W ar, let’s say 
about 1840, when slavery was the 
burning issue in America. Gus was a 
black m an, about 5 feet, 10 inches tall 
and very stout in build. He m ay have 
been an escaped slave, nobody who 
worked with him, hired him or m et him 
knew or cared. They were only sure of 
one thing, if he were they would not 
report him the authorities but would 
help him to hide if necessary. In short, 
he had found work on a farm in an 
abolitionist comm unity. 
Gus loafed som etim es at a country 
store; he heard the men discuss the 
issues of the day, including slavery. 
For quite a tim e he listened in silence. 
When he finally heard an abolitionist 
that he felt was more interested in the 
anti-slavery m ovem ent than in money, 
self publicity, etc.; speak, Gus was 
sure he had found the m an he was 
waiting for. 
He proposed this fantastic plan; he 
and the abolitionist would journey 
south below the Ohio River. There the 
white men would sell Gus as a slave 
and return home with the money. 
L ater, after Gus had completely won 
the confidence of his m aster, at a 
prearranged tim e and place the white 
m an would help Gus escape and return 
to Fayette County, where they would 
divide the money obtained from his 
sale. 
The plan was executed; it worked 
without a hitch. Later it was repeated 
two more tim es. Neither Gus nor his 
white friend suffered any regret for the 
loss the slavem asters had suffered; for 
slavery was an evil carried on for 
financial profit. They w ere fighting fire 
with fire. 
Now Gus bought 55 acres of forest 
land with his share of the sales money. 
He cleared his land, selling the logs for 
lum ber and the sm aller wood by the 
cord in Greenfield for fuel. 
When the land was cleared it was 
twice as valuable so he sold it and 
bought 177 acres of forest land and 
started over. This tim e he saved the 
logs himself, sold lum ber and farm ed 
the land. He built a home alm ost en­ 
tirely of walnut and other native 
lum ber. 
It 
had 
a 
hidden 
room, 
plastered, with windows, but no en­ 
trance. Why? 
Was this room a hiding place for 
slaves 
traveling 
the 
underground 
railroad? Was Gus a station m aster on 
that well-known railroad? If so, he was 
one of the few, if not the only form er 
slave to be so engaged. He seem ed to 
have no fear of his capture. Neither do 
we know the identity of his abolitionist 
friend. 
Needless, to say, it’s one of Fayette 
County’s most fascinating stories. 
(12) The Gus West School. We don’t 
know what part Gus played in the Civil 
War, but afterw ards he was on his 
farm , still improving his home and 
business. Sometimes he would hear of a 
form er slave family coming north in a 
wagon. 
Often 
they 
were 
hungry, 
homeless, existing from day to day 
along some roadside somewhat unsure 
that their new freedom was a blessing. 
On hearing of them , Gus would saddle 


his horse and ride down his lane, which 
he had nam ed “ Abolition Lane ”, find 
the fam ily, offer them work, a home 
and security. Of course they accepted 
Soon he had a small community of such 
displaced people, some say six families 
while others think as many as sixteen. 
They lived on the West farm ; they are 
buried there in a cem etery whose 
location is unknown for they seem to 
have been loyal to Gus 
Needless to say, when the children of 
these fam ilies started school, in 1866, 
all were in the first grade, regardless of 
age. The school was thrown into con­ 
fusion; 
teachers resigned, children 
stayed home. That school year was 
nearly a total loss Before the start of 
another school year, a special school 
was built and equipped for the children 
of the West term . As the tim e for school 
approached, there sat the building, the 
furniture, the equipm ent, but it was 
impossible to find a teacher. Finally, a 
small lady teacher, weighing about 100 
pounds, offered to try the task that all 
other teachers, including men, had 
refused to tackle. This young lady was 
Mary Pietzm ier, a devout Quaker. She 
didn’t own a paddle and did not believe 
in switches and some of her students 
would out-weight her by 40 pounds or 
more, but as the year progressed, Mary 
won their love, respect and devotion. 
Now here stands that school building, 
presently used in im plem ent shed. It 
seem s to m e a bronze plaque honoring 
Mary Pietzm ier would be in order on its 
wall, for she tackled the job that 
couldn’t be done and did it successfully. 
(13) Just outside Good Hope on 6hio 
753 can still be seen a stone cabin, 
which m ay well be the oldest home still 
standing in Fayette County. It is about 
the size and shape of the early log 
cabin, but since stone was plentiful, 
more 
perm anent 
and 
had 
to 
be 
rem oved from the fields for easy 
cultivation anyway, it was used for 
building. I have been told that Wayne 
Township was at the tim e of its early 
settlem ent a pat of Ross County and 
that a knock at the door could have 
been an Indian as well as a white man. 
(14) On the farm of E.N. Sollars, 
Miami Trace Road, east of Rock Mills, 
is the old stone home of the Jones 
family. It is a two-story structure built 
in 1840, but rem ains square, solid and 
picturesque. The crane for cooking is in 
the fireplace in the kitchen. 
(15) In Rock Mills can be seen 
rem nants of the old mill, its stone 
foundation, the mill race and perhaps, 
if your im agination * >11 aid you, some 
of the old dam. Not Only was this one of 
our early grist mills, but for years it 
also served as the post office, which to 
avoid 
confusion 
with 
other 
com ­ 
m unities 
with sim ilar 
names 
was 
called Walton. The old mill rem ained in 
operation for many years but the w ater 
wheel was replaced by a large single 
cylinder steam engine near the close of 
its service. 
NORTH OF WASHINGTON C.H. 
(16) Now let us visit Madison Mills 
and try to imagine the old W.B. Erskine 
C arriage Factory which stood near the 
railroad on the northeast side of the 
Harrison Road. Here Mr. Erskine built 
carriages, buggies, portable derricks 
and automobiles. In his advertisem ent 
in 
1909 
he 
states 
the 
“ Erskine 
Automobile” is as good as any in the 
world. The only description of the 
Erskine auto available is that it looked 
like an auto--not a buggy with a motor 
attached. 
Another 
said 
that 
he 
“couldn’t rem em ber what it resem ­ 
bled, but it m ade a lot of noise.” There 
is no connection between this auto and 
another of the sam e nam e built by 
Studebaker years later, nor do we know 
how m any Mr. Eskine made. 
(17) The Presbyterian Church in 
Bloomingburg is one of Ohio’s finest 
exam ples of early midwestern houses 
of worship. We see the downstairs 
sanctuary divided into two parts, one 
for men and one for women. Not only 
are the box pews so divided, but there is 
a door for each to enter so that they 
would be seated in the proper section. 
The ground floor was built in 1849 and 
then in 1870 the roof of the church was 
detached from the walls, jacked up and 
a second-story sanctuary built making 
it appear as it does today. 


(18) In Bloomingburg one can see the 
last wooden jail in these parts. It is 
built of fram ing m aterial (2 x 8’s) laid 
flat, overlapping at the corners in log 
house fashion. The floor and ceiling are 
of the sam e m aterial but they stand on 
edge. 
(19) Also we find there the oldest 
inhabitated 
home 
in 
Fayette 
county, which was a station of the 
famous underground railroad. 
(20) The Dr. Donald E. M ossbarger 
home on Midland Avenue, the old hotel 
and others. 
SOUTH OF WASHINGTON C.H. 
(21) Moon’s Tavern. In the com ­ 
m unity of Buena Vista, which was first 
nam ed Moons in honor of its founder, is 
located a sm all three-room red brick 
building facing Stafford Road. Thiss 
little building was once Moon’s Tavern. 
Mr. Moon was quite a businessman for 
he had not only the tavern but his own 
distillery, farm and store. He gave an 
acre of land south of the community for 
a one-room school. 
(22) Old Quaker Meeting House. Most 
of the people in and around New 
M artinsburg years ago were m em bers 
of the Friends Church. They called 
their 
building 
the 
Walnut 
Creek 
Meeting House and it rem ains at the 
edge of the Walnut Creek Cemetery. 
About a mile north of the meeting house 
was a one-room fram e public school, 
tax supported, but nevertheless it was 
known as "Q uaker School.” A teacher 
to be hired there m ust agree to take his 
or 
her 
students 
down 
the 
Limes 
meeting house for an hour of silent 
m editation every Thursday morning. 
Although the meeting house rem ains, 
the school was ton down recently. 
There were no desks in Quaker School 
only benches which the boys used 
upsidedown as sleds at recess when 
there was sufficient snow. The teacher 
enjoyed the ride too. 
WEST OF WASHINGTON C.H. 


(23) Center Methodist Church One ot 
the past m inisters at Center M E 
Church was Norman Vincent Peale’s 
father and it was therefore one of 
N orm an's boyhood churches, since his 
father had a circuit. Little did his 
parents dream as they went from one 
church to another that their son Nor­ 
man would someday be regarded as 
one of our leading m inisters of the 20th 
century. I have been told that Dr. Peale 
contributed to the support of Center 
Church and he returned and gave a 
sermon there within the last few years. 
The church is located on the Allen 
Road. 
(24) Culpepper Along Ohio 41-N., a 
small village was laid out by veterans 
of 
the 
Revolutionary 
War, 
who 
probably nam ed it for the home town 
from whence some of them came, 
Culpepper, Va. Its lots were measured 
off, num bered and recorded in the 
county recorder’s office. Quite a few 
people bought lots and lived there. At 
one tim e a tavern operated there, a 
store, blacksm ith shop and most of the 
things that are found in a village of the 
early 19th century. Ohio 41 (the old 
Jeffersonville-W ashington Pike) was 
moved a few hundred yards to the east 
and Culpepper, being off the beaten 
path, slowly began to decline and 
another 
community 
called 
Mounty 
Eber began to take form. 
Really 
Culpepper 
and 
Mounty 
Eber 
are 
practically the sam e but that part 
along Main Street actually becam e a 
ghost town before Miami Trace High 
School caused both (or should I say the 
combined village) to grow and today it 
has many new homes along newly- 
formed streets. Should it be said that 
the “ghost town” cam e to life in a big 
way? 
(25) Where Jeffersonville Elem en­ 
tary School is located was once the 
home of a blacksmith named Warner. 
His little son loved to tinker in his 
father's shop. I have heard that this 
little boy built a model grist mill along 
the creek, 
water 
wheel 
and 
all; 
whether this is true or not, this boy had 
mechanical ability for after he had 
grown and his family had left Jef­ 


fersonville. he patented a counting 
device and later altered it and it 
became the auto speedometer. Who 
was this young man? None other than 
A.P W arner, whose name appeared on 
most of our early speedometers. 
(26) In Jeffersonville is a small brick 
structure south of Sugar Creek (on the 
right side of Ohio 41) that was once 
Tanyard School This little school was 
different. Most one-room schools had 
either three or four windows on each 
side 
Tanyard had only two. Most 
schools had eight grades, Tanyard had 
only the first grade. This means that 
the students had a year to become 
acclim ated before they were ham pered 
by older students, who might take 
delight in teasing them. When they 
advanced to the second grade they 
were enrolled at the Walnut Street 
School. 
(27) 
On 
Ohio 
38. 
north 
of 
Bloomingburg, we see a very attractive 
home whose front porch is supported by 
large columns that, were so popular on 
plantations in the old south This is 
known as the form er Thomas P arrett 
home and it was one of many stations 
on the underground railroad for which 
Bloomingburg is well-known. Some of 
the evidence of its method in hiding 
runaway slaves can still be seen. 
(28) Further north on Ohio 38 we find 
the form er location of Cherry Hill 
where its tavern once stood It was 
here that much of the counterfeit or 
buggus money was put into circulation, 
but it was produced along the Bogus 
Road, hence the road was so named. A 
government agent sent here to in­ 
vestigate under the guise of being a 
land speculator was found out and 
m urdered The story was told that he 
was beheaded, thrown into a well and 
that his horse cam e back without him 
This gave rise to a rumor that a 
headless horsem an could be seen riding 
in that neighborhood of the Cherry Hill 
tavern and as ghost stories were widely 
believed in those days, the tavern was 
soon out of business 
At Cherry Hill in the home of Jacob 
Duvall the first court was held The 
judge placed a sm all table before him 


as he sat on the edge of a bed and the 
first court session opened Since the 
county was organized in 1810 and the 
first courthouse was built in 1814, I 
presum e it occurred between those 
dates. There is some question as to 
which cam e first — Duvall’s cabin or 
the Cherry Hill Tavern 
EAST OF WASHINGTON C .ll. 
(29) The first house east of Ohio 753 
on the south side of U.S. 22 was a very 
active station on the “ underground 
railroad.” It is the form er home of 
Eugene Smith and I am told that the 
provisions made for hiding the fugitive 
slaves can still be seen 
(30) The home of Willard Bitzer on 
CCC Highway-E was also a station, but 
the hiding places were removed when 
the home was improved 
JUST OUTSIDE FAYETTE COUNTY 
(31) 
“TTie Shack" located along 
Deer Creek up stream from the new 
dam and on the n«rth bank. It was the 
fishing cam p of Harry Daugherty who 
was a leader in the Republican Party. 
Many gatherings of top party m em bers 
were held here It may well be that the 
groundwork 
for 
presenting 
Sen 
W arren G Harding as a “dark horse 
candidate at the Republican national 
convention of 1920 was done here 
(32) “ Half-Way House" on Ohio 207 
was a well-known stage coach stop in 
the early days. It can readily be 
identified by its two-story porch and its 
little brick cellar house in front which 
was used to store the bottled spirits It 
is being restored by its present owners 
and is worth a stop. 


Dr. M cGara first 
Fayette physician 


The first practicing physician in 
Fayette 
County 
was 
Dr. 
Thomas 
McGara, a native of Pennyslvania, who 
settled in Washington C.H. in 1812. 
Dr. McGara was a beloved character 
in what was then wilderness country 
and was elected to the Ohio legislature 
where he served six years. He died at 
the age of 88, just one year after he 
retired from active practice. 
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Sines o rga n iz a tio n in 1917 . . . Th® Federal Land Bank 
syste m s h at plo n o e rad o v a ry Im portant a d v a n ta g o for 
farm ors In Farm Credit . . . 


1917 
First to offer long-term amortized low-interes* farm loans, 
which can be repaid with income from any source, any­ 
time without penalty. 


Early 
The only large source of low cost farm loans on the depth 
1930's of the depression. Also first to base loans on normal 
agricultural values. 


1937 
First to offer the FUTURE PAYMENT PLAN. 


1947 
First to offer a farm improvement loan with budget dis­ 
bursements and repayments. 


1936 Pioneered in m aking loans on small tracts to farmers with 
dependable outside income. 


A lw a y s h o ld s the W e lfare o f th e Farm ers as it's prim ary 
re sp o n sib ility. 


DIRECTORS 


Leslie S. Laird, London, Ohio 
Madison County 


Bernard C onw ay, London, Ohio 
Madison County 


Donald Lynch, Sabina, Ohio 
Clinton County 


Fred O. Cowm an, Wilmington, Ohio 
Clinton County 


Roger McFadden, Sabina, Ohio 
Clinton County 


G ene M. Gustln, Washington C. H., Ohio 
1508 Anderson Rd. 
Fayette County 


K arl E. Krieger, Jeffersonville, Ohio 
9983 Jeffersonville-West Lancaster Rd. 
Fayette County 


Dave Hutch 
Field Representative 


Federal Land Ban k A sso cia tio n s 
across the U n ite d S ta te s provide 
I Va m illio n farm fa m ilie s w ith 18 
b illio n d o llars in farm loans. Your 
A sso cia tio n here at W a sh in gto n C. 
H. serves the BEST farm e rs in the 
BEST spot in th e N ation. 


Prest Alexander 
Assistant Manager 


Its good soil has alw ays m ade Fayette County important in the agriculture of the State 
and Nation Since 1810, farm ing in Fayette County has undergone m any changes. Horse 
drawn carriages have given w ay to today's versatile automobiles; draft horses to modern 
tractors and power equipment; open-pollm ated seed to hybrid seed; and a thousand 
other new and improved practices and products have been developed. 
W hile Grandpa w as still farm ing . . . 60 years ago . . . the old-fashioned, high cost, 
hazardous-for-the-farmer real estate loan was outmoded by the modern Federal Land 
Bank long-term, amortized farm loan with its low repayments. 


Long needed by farmers, the nationwide system of twelve Federal Land Banks was 
established early in 1917 under provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916. To 
obtain loans, farmers organized their own local Federal Land Bank Association (called 
National Farm Loan Association until January I, 1960). The purpose of this system was to 
supply urgently needed farm m ortgage loans at a low rate of interest and for long terms, 
thus bringing farmers of this country the sam e credit advantages previously enjoyed by industries and businesses located in large centers of 
population. They were instrumental in stabilizing the farm real estate loan business in the United States and in lowering 
interest rates, 


therby benefitting all farmers using farm real estate loans. 
In the Act, Congress wisely provided that Federal Land Banks and associations would be cooperatively ow ned and operated by their 
users. Each farmer-borrower invests in one $5 share of stock in his association for each $100 he borrows. His association, in turn, 
invests a 
like amount in the capital stock of the district Federal Land Bank. In this w ay farmers acquire m em bership in and ow nership of their 
local Federal Land Bank Association and their district Federal Land Bank. 
The Federal Land Bank Association of W ashington Court House, O hio is a $66,000,000 organization. It is the largest such association in 
the Louisville District which includes Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. It is ow ned by and run solely for farmers in Fayette, 
Madison, and Clinton Counties. 


Ronald Ratliff 
Manager 


M an y new spapers hove com e and gone in county 


C o m m u n it y e v e n ts r e c o r d e d by p re s s for past 147 y e a r s 


It has been 147 years since the first 
newspaper was published in Fayette 
County. 
It 
was 
known 
as 
"Freedom’s 
Advocate" and was published by Joel 
S. Bereman. The first issue rolled off a 
hand-operated press on Saturday, Feb. 
21, 1829 
Bereman, who came to Washington 
C.H. from Hillsboro, and the Advocate 
sponsored the 
Whig 
doctrine 
and 
principles. 
In the first issue of Freedom's 
Advocate was a letter from one of the 
engineers of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Co., which was founded in 
that year, written from Liverpool, 
England The writer mentioned having 
traveled 
on 
the 
Stockton 
and 
Darlington Railroad, a distance of 12 
miles in 90 minutes The engine and 
“wagons" of the train weighed a total 
of 80 tons. 
Mention was made in the first issue of 
a 
steam 
canal 
boat 
called 
the 
"Enterprise" which had then begun 
operating 
between 
Cincinnati 
and 
Dayton at a speed of four miles per 
hour 
Freedom’s 
Advocate 
mentioned 
Sheriff Joseph Bloomer and Deputy 
Clerk of Courts Samuel Millikan. A. 
Johnson and H.L. Aikin were hotel 
keepers, the former being proprietor of 
"Washington Hall" and the latter of the 
"Washington Hotel." Andrew Holt was 
a wool carder here and John Messmore 
held a similar position at 
Isaiah 
Pancoast’s factory on Deer Creek 
The paper also noted that Benjamin 
S. 
Yeoman 
had 
announced 
the 
production of Windsor chairs at the 
former Samuel F. Yeoman Shop in 
Wayne Township, and Samuel Lydy 
and Joel Bohrer announced dissolution 
of their partnership, Lydy stating he 
would contihue to sell groceries and 
liquor. Thomas Rickey was a tailor. 
The first issue of the Advocate 
contained just one local news item and 
that was actually an advertisement. 
There was one original general news 
item regardihg a fire in Cincinnati. 
Subscribers paid their fees with rags, 
feathers, beeswax, tallow, flour, bacon, 
oats, wheat and deer skins. The sub­ 
scription price was $2 per year. 
History 
discloses 
that 
in 
1831 
Bereman sold his business to Arthur 
Critchfield, who changed the name of 
the 
publication 
to 
The 
People’s 
Palladium. 
It 
was 
a 
Democratic 
journal, and so far as is known, no 
copies of it are in existence. 
In the fall of 1832 the newspaper 
business came into the possession of 
S.F. Yeoman and Samuel Lydy, who 
launched 
the 
Washington 
Herald, 
which was Democratic. It is recorded 
that Yeoman was the editor. 
On May 31, 1833, the Washington 
Herald and Fayette County Register 
came into the picture, with Samuel 
Lydy as proprietor and William Hill the 
printer and publisher. 
In the new publication appeared the 
notice that: 
“The columns of the paper shall be 
open to all well-written essays, either 
on politics, morality, literature or 
religion, but at no time shall anything 
like personal vituperation or political 
invective be encouraged or inserted." 
It was further announced that all 
persons 
on 
the 
Palladium’s 
sub­ 
scription list would be considered 
subscribers to the Herald "until notice 
to discontinue delivery shall be given.” 
The first issue of the Herald did not 
contain a single local news item. 
The Herald of June 25.1834, gives the 
names of Hill and Baird as publishers, 
and the paper then championed the 
Whig cause. A report of a Whig meeting 
held in the old brick Courthouse was 
carried. 
County 
auditor 
James 
Henton 
published a list of receipts and ex­ 
penditures on the same date. 
The total expenses of the county were 
$4,301.57. 
In October of 1834, the names of 
Baird and Lydy appeared as Herald 
publishers, and on Nov. 13 of the same 
year Robert R. Lindsey was named as 
the printer and publisher. 
GENIUS OF LIBERTY’ 
The 
Genius 
of 
Liberty 
was 
a 
Democratic newspaper published here 
in 1834 by J M. Morgan, and the first 
issue was a half sheet. It contained no 
local news, but four columns was 
devoted to a delinquent tax list. 
On May 15, 1835, the Genius of 
Liberty 
and 
Democrat-Republican 
appeared, and beneath the lengthy title 
were the words “Unlawed by the in­ 
fluence of the rich, the great or noble; 
the people must be heard, and their 
rights vindicated.” J. Jamison and W. 
Loffbarrow 
were 
listed 
as 
the 
proprietors and William Hill as the 
editor and printer. 


appeared with J.S. Bereman and E.W. 
Sexton as the proprietors. It was an­ 
nounced that Elisha W. Sexton, the 
junior editor, died March 16, 1841, at 
the age of 25. 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
The Star Spangled 
Banner 
was 
another local newspaper, the first issue 
of which was published Dec. 17,1847, by 
W H Thompson. The office was “over 
McElwain and Stuckey’s Store, op­ 
posite the post office." 
Another newspaper, the name of 
which 
has 
been 
forgotten, 
was 
published in Washington C.H. prior to 
1849 by John L. Scott. 
THE FAYETTE NEW ERA 
It was in 1850 that George B. Gard­ 
ner, editor and publisher, issued the 
Fayette 
New 
Era. 
Like 
its 
predecessors, 
it 
contained 
com­ 
paratively little local news, but devoted 
much space to political issues and 
reprints from other newspapers. 
It was the New Era that gave some 
interesting information about Fayette 
County’s first railroad, which was 
completed 
to 
Cincinnati 
and 
in 
operation Aug. 11, 1853. 


POLITICAL HORNET 
In 1836 the "Political Hornet,” a 
campaign paper, was published here, 
backing William Henry Harrison for 
president. 
The 
Hornet had numerous con­ 
tributors, among them 
being J.S. 
Bereman and Robert Robinson. M.V. 
Rawlings 
had 
charge 
of 
the 
mechanical work of the publication. 
The Hornet is said to have been a 
"red hot” and spicy sheet, but no copies 
of it are available today. 
THE CIRCULATOR 
Next in the newspaper field here was 
the Circulator, the initial copy of which 
appeared Jan. 6, 1838, with Elisha 
.Villiams Sexton the proprietor. It was 
is.ued simultaneously here and in 
London, being delivered in London by 
"private express” the day it appeared 
in Washington C.H. It was a Whig 
publication. 
FAYETTE REPUBLICAN 
Then the Fayette Republican made 
its debut on Jan. 11, 1840, with R.R. 
Lindsey as the publisher. It was printed 
in Wilmington, and contained prac­ 
tically no local news. It also, was a 
Whig newspaper. 
THE WASHINGTONIAN 
On Aug. 22,1840, The Washingtonian 


FAYETTE COUNTY HERALD 
The present Record-Herald is the 
only survivor of the large number of 
newspapers which were launched here 
over a period of 147 years. 
Publication of the Herald started 
here Dec. 11, 1858. William Millikan 
was proprietor and editor. 
It was the first newspaper to espouse 
the cause of the Republican party in 
Fayette County, and according to Dills 
History of Fayette County: 
"In that field, as well as encouraging 
the upbuilding of our business and local 
interests, it has done, and will continue 
to do, noble and valiant service.” 
For many years under Millikan 
management, 
the 
Herald, 
which 
became a daily in 1875, printed local, 
state, national and foreign news. There 
usually were four pages. 
In 1910 a deal was closed by Joseph 
H. Harper, long the editor of the Ohio 
State Register, whereby the Daily 
Herald passed into the ownership of 
Harper and associates, being issued in 
the same plant as the Ohio State 
Register, a Democratic publication. 
The two newspapers continued for 
many years, the Ohio State Register 
finally suspending publication in 1935. 
Back in the 1930s, Charles Sawyer 
and associates, who several years 
previously has acquired controlling 
interest in the Record Republican, 
purchased the 
Daily 
Herald, 
and 
merged the two publications under the 
name of The Record-Herald. 
The first issue of the daily Record- 
Herald was on Feb. 3, 1937. 
On Dec. 8, 1938, L.S., W.J., C.R. and 
Wayne W. Galvin purchased Sawyer’s 
controlling interest in the Record- 
Herald and added it to a group of 
Galvin Newspapers, which now in­ 
cludes The Circleville Herald, The 
Wilmington News-Joumal, Hillsboro 
Press-Gazette, 
Van 
Wert 
Times 
Bulletin and lx>gan Daily News. 
Forest F. Tipton, who had been 
publisher and general manager of the 
Record-Herald since the two papers 
merged, continued in that field until 
Dec. 1, 1949, when Paul F. Rodenfels 
became publisher. 
The Record-Herald has continued the 
policy of modernizing equipment and 
facilities for keeping abreast of the 
times to give the public the best 
possible news service and to offer a top 
advertising medium with a steadily 
growing circulation. 
OHIO STATE REGISTER 
This strong Democratic publication 
was first issued by Samuel Pike, 
probably around 1870. He was suc­ 
ceeded in ownership by W.C. Gould, 
who changed the title of the paper (in 
1871) to the Register and People’s 
Advocate. 
On April 24, 1873 H.H. Simmons and 
W.A. Beasley succeeded Gould in 
ownership of the publication. The name 
was shortened to the Ohio State 
Register 
and 
continued 
along 
Democratic lines. 
In March of 1875, Beasley assumed 
full control of the paper, having pur­ 
chased Simmons’ interest and con­ 
tinued publication until October of 1875 
when he died at the Shaw House hotel. 
D.I. Worthington caused the paper to 
continue publication as administrator 
of the estate. Later he sold the business 
to H.V. Kerr, who issued the initial 
number on Dec. 9, 1875. Kerr died 
suddenly at his home in Batavia on 
March 27, 1881. He was state librarian 
at the time of his death. 
J.D. Kerr succeeded his father as 
owner of the Ohio State Register and 
kept it in the Democratic faith. 
, 
Following Kerr came Oswald Smith, 
and then J.R. Marshall, the latter 
operating it for years until he sold to H. 
Harper who made it a strong party 
organ. 
CHURCH OF CHRIST ADVOCATE 
The Church of Christ Advocate was 
strictly 
a 
religious 
publication, 
published weekly in the interests of the 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union 
in the state. Publication was started 
here in 1906 and continued for many 
years with the Rev. G.C. McKibben, the 
Rev. H.C. Leeth and the Rev. Everett 
A. Keaton in charge. 
TABORIAN JOURNAL 
The Taborian Journal, issued by the 
Knights and Daughters of Tabor, a 
black organization, and edited by 
Milton Marchant, assisted by Mrs. 
Charles Woodson, was published here 
from 1903 to 1905. 
THE HORSE JOURNAL 
Around 1910 Charles Allen purchased 
the 
Kentucky 
Horseman. 
It 
was 
combined with the Horse Journal which 
had been published by Jack Galvin in 
Jamestown. This paper was edited by 
Frank 
Woodland, 
a 
former 
Bloomingburg barber who was one of 
the best young horsemen in the nation. 
It was published in the News Adver­ 
tiser plant but suspended publication 
after a few years. 


THE NEWS 
This publication was launched June 
3, 1874 by W.C. Gould and Frank M. 
Jones, being published in a building on 
E. Court Street. It was "independent 
upon all subjects and opposed to all 
monopolies." 
On Nov. 28,1874, Gould's interest was 
purchased by Jones who continued 
publication until March 18, 1878, when 
he moved the equipment to Mount 
Sterling. He continued publication in 
the Mount Sterling community for four 
months. Jones later sold his equipment 
to A. Voigt, who moved it to Bainbridge 
and published a newspaper there for 
sometime. 
This equipment was later shipped to 
Jeffersonville and on Oct. 16, 1880, 
launched the Jeffersonville Chronicle, 
a pioneer journal in the village. The 
office was “Over Howard’s Harness 
Shop." 
FAYETTE 
REPUBLICAN 
AND 
CYCLONE 
On Sept. 17, 1879, Tom F. Gardner 
started 
publishing 
the 
Fayette 
Republican, 
with 
this 
unique 
an­ 
nouncement: 
"Republican will 
ad­ 
vocate the principles of the party whose 
name it bears. . . As a journalist, it 
shall be our aim to chronical all the 
local events of town and county, of 
which we may become cognizant, be 
they good or bad. And the woefully bad 
he with gall-tipped pen doth flagellate, 
to the intense edification of the truly 
good." 
In 1888, the Cyclone came into 
existence, with L.C. Coffman and 
Frank G. Carpenter as president and 
secretary-treasurer. This newspaper 
absorbed the Fayette Republican and 
continued as the Cyclone Republican 
until well after the turn of the century. 
It was taken over by the Fayette 
County Herald about 1912, and was 
merged with the Record which became 
the Record-Republican. 
Successive editors of the Cyclone 
Republican were Thomas W. Mer­ 
chant, George H. Hitchcock, W.R. 
Dalbey, and Joseph Guest. The latter 
was postmaster for a few years when 
the office was located in the former 
Cherry Hotel. 
Just as an indication of how some of 
the business of the old Cyclone was 
conducted, the books of the company, 
when turned over to the Fayette County 
Herald, showed that a sum of $700 had 
been borrowed to pay a "dividend” to 
stockholders—apparently to keep "the 
powers that be” in good humor with the 
progress of the publication. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! — Record-Herald employes hold an 
"extra" edition of the newspaper that was published when 
the Japanese surrendered in 1945 during World War II. 
Pictured left to right are Howard (Dad) Harper, the late 


Frank Ellis, Mrs. Frank Ellis, the late Harry Speakman. 
Mrs. Glenn (Christine Switzer) Jett, Alice Davis, the late 
Virgil Mitchum and the late Forest Tipton. 


FAYETTE COUNTY HERALD 
This newspaper, which later was to 
become absorbed by the Washington 
Daily Herald and the new publication 
known as the Record-Herald, was 
started in 1901 by Byron C. Armstrong, 
who had been editor of the Jef­ 
fersonville 
Citizen, 
formerly 
the 
Chronicle, for a number of years. 
The Fayette County Herald started 
as a weekly, but by 1907 was a semi- 
weekly. After two or three years as a 


semi-weekly, it again became a weekly 
publication. 
Armstrong sold his interests to J.H. 
Williams, who took charge of the paper. 
Williams later sold out to C.C. Martin of 
Wilmington, Forest F. Tipton and J. L. 
Cadwallader and associates, Tipton 
and Cadawallader operating the paper 
until the death of Cadwallader. Then 
Tipton continued in charge until it was 
consolidated with the Daily Herald as 
the Record-Herald. 
THE WASHINGTONIAN 
This newspaper, a monthly, was 
launched in September of 1888. and was 
issued for two or three years by Jesse 
Heglar Webb. It was published from a 
plant on E. Court Street. 
THE ADVERTISER 
The Advertiser, a morning daily, was 
started here in 1913 by the Galvin 
Publishing Co., of which W.J. Galvin 
was the head. It later was merged with 
the Daily News, published for a short 
time by J.H. Williams, and became the 
News Advertiser. 
THE FAYETTE TIMES 
This newspaper was started in 1938 
by Leo Burke, editor, and Edith 
Worthington and was later sold to C.C. 
Hartley. 


It was a weekly publication and was 
purchased 
by 
the 
Record-Herald, 
issued for a short time, and later 
discontinued. 
JEFFERSONVILLE PAPERS 
The first newspaper in Jeffersonville 
appeared in October of 1880 when the 
Jeffersonville Chronicle was started 
with equipment formerly 
used 
in 
publishing "The News” in Washington 
C.H. 
The Chronicle was changed to the 
Ohio Citizen in 1884, and L.O. Fultz was 
the editor. 
Later the publication was acquired 
by Byron C. Armstrong and the name 
was changed to the Jeffersonville 
Citizen. He edited the paper until 1901 
when 
he 
established 
the 
Fayette 
County Herald in Washington C H., a 
Republican weekly, and L.O. Fultz 
again became editor and owner of the 
Citizen and published it for many 
years, finally discontinuing it over 40 
years ago. 
BLOOMINGBURG VIDETTE 
So 
far as can 
be 
determined, 
Bloomingburg had only one newspaper, 
and it failed as a paying venture. It was 
discontinued after two or three years. 
It was established by Jacob Bernard 


and his wife, Katy, both of whom were 
excellent typesetters For a number of 
years Katy was employed as a hand 
typesetter in the Daily Herald office in 
Washington C.H. 
The 
Bloomingburg 
Vidette 
was 
published soon after the turn of the 
century. 


A ll 
of that for 


just 69 cents? 


Back in March of 1917, Seth E. 
Parrett, who operated a grocery store 
at 212 E. Court St., was advertising two 
pounds of Golden Sun coffee, one pound 
of Golden Sun tea, one pound of pepper, 
a package of ginger and a package of 
cinnamon, all for just 69 cents. 
His store, “The Home of Quality for 
30 years,” was also selling three quarts 
of cranberries for 25 cents. 
S.S. Cockerill and Sons, located at 137 
E. Court St., was selling 25 pounds of 
granulated sugar for $2.10, oranges 
(large size) at 24 cents a dozen and 
eggs at 26 cents a dozen during the 
same month. 


• Shop Rags 


We at Sunshine Cleaners & Laundry are 


proud of our forefathers who fought 


bravely and unselfishly for the freedom 


which this country now represents to 


the world. 
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SHOP TOWELS & LINEN SUPPLIES 


Eittiance Hals 
• Dust treated Mopj & Clofc 
• Disk S Massage Towels 


CLOTHING 


DRAPERIES 


SLIP COVERS 


CASHMERE GARMENTS 


SUEDE JACKETS 


SHIRT LAUNDRY 


SPECIALS ON REQUEST 


STORAGE VAULT 


SELF SERVICE COIN-OP 


122 East Street - 335-3313 
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Origin of names of former and present county towns 


ALLENTOWN 
Now called Octa It was platted in 
1876 by Elijah Allen In 1880 there was a 
mill, two stores and a hotel in the 
community. 
BLESSING 
On Carr's M ill-Jam estow n and 
Compton roads on Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton 
R ailroad, 
north 
of 
Jef­ 
fersonville. It was named for George 
W Blessing, who owned the land and 
gave the right of way for the railroad. 
BIXMIMINGBURG 
Platted in November of 1815 by 
Solomon Bowers Located on Ohio 38, It 
was first called New Lexington by the 
founder who was originally from New 
Lexington in Perry County When the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad came 
through, the name had to be changed. 
Dr. Gillespie asked the people to name 
it Bioomingburg for his old home in 
New York 
BOOKWALTER 
On Reid and W esley Chapel roads on 
the D etroit, Toledo and 
Ironton 
Railroad, it was first called Carr's Mill. 


The mill stood near the Howard Reid 
home at the edge of the community. 
The name was changed with the arrival 
of the railroad, to honor Mr. Book- 
walter of Springfield. 
BOYD 
On 
Ohio 
753-S. 
No 
further 
in­ 
formation available on origin of its 
name. 
BUENA VISTA 
On Stafford and Greenfield-Sabina 
roads, it was named for a town of the 
same name in Virginia The post office 
was called Moons for a pioneer family. 
CARR S MILL 
Original name of Bookwalter com­ 
munity. 
CISCO 
Name given in Washington, D. C. for 
the post office of McLean which was 
the railway station 
COOK 
On Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
Cook-Yankeetown Road. It has been 
reported it was named for Matthew S. 
Cook, who gave the right-of-way, but 
there is no proof. 


CULPEPPER 
It is located on Bloomingburg-New 
Holland Road. It was one of the first 
settlements along Paint Creek It was 
named for Culpepper, Va. 
CUNNINGHAM 
Located on Harmony Road. It was 
named for Solomon Cunningham, who 
gave the right-of-way to the railroad. 
DOGTOWN 
Often referred to as Plano, it is 
located on the White Road, near the 
Ross 
County 
line. 
It 
was 
called 
Dogtown because of the packs of 
hounds present in the early days. 
EBER 
On Bloomingburg-New Holland Road 
at the intersection of Ohio 41-N, it was 
named for Mount Eber Sunday School, 
which was held in the school house. Mr. 
Nelson founded the Sunday School. The 
community was platted in 1851. 
EDGEFIELD 
On Edgefield Road, it was named for 
Obediah Edge of Lynchburg, Va., by 
his descendants. 
FAIRVIEW 
At 
the 
Fairview 
Road 
railroad 
station, it was named by Cyrus and 
Milton Hegler 
FLEMINGSBURG 
Now called West Holland. 
GEORGETOWN 
On U. S. 62-S at Rattlesnake Creek 
GLENDON 
On the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and Miami Trace Road. It was called 
Rattlesnake before the railroads were 
constructed. 
GOOD HOPE 
On Ohio 753 and Detroit, Toledo and 
Ironton Railroad. It was platted in 1849 
by Robert Harper and James Sargent. 
Plat book in county recorder’s office 
states that the surveyor in 1849 had just 
platted the town of Good Hope. It was 
likely named for Good Hope, Bucks 
County, 
P a ., frdm 
w here 
many 
families cam e, the Days and others. 
GHORMLEY 
On G horm ley Road and DT&I 
Railroad. It was named for Hugh 
Ghormley, who gave the right-of-way 
to the railroad. 
I1AGLER 
On DT&I Railroad and Inskeep Road. 
It was named for Jesse and William 
Hagler, who gave the right-of-way to 
the railroad. 
JASPER MILLS 
Founded by Sam uel, John and 
Joseph Bryan in 1835. Located on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
Jasper Coil Road. It was named for the 
township which honored W illiam 


Jasper, a Revolutionary War hero from 
South Carolina. 
JEFFERSONVILLE 
Platted by Chipman Horney and M 
B. Wright. It was named for President 
Thomas Jefferson, 
JOHNSON 
Located on Pennsylvania Railroad 
and junction of U.S. 22 and White Road 
It was named for John Johnson 
JONESBORO 
Located on Jamison Road. It was 
named for the Rev. Norman Jones, who 
owned the land and platted and sold the 
lots. 
LOGTOWN 
Most of the houses were made from 
logs. 
LURAY 
Located on U.S. 35, northwest of 
Washington C. H. 
LUTTRELL 
Junction of Marchant-Luttrell and 
Upper Jamestown roads. It was named 
for Harry Luttrell. 
MADISON MILLS 
At intersection of Harrison Road and 
U. S. 62-N. It was first called Harrison’s 
Mill. 
Later 
it 
was 
called Posey. 
Madison Mills is reported to be the 
name of the railroad station. 
MANARA 
A former post office at the junction of 
W a s h i n g t o n - W a t e r 1 o o 
a n d 
Bloomingburg-New Holland roads. 
McLEAN 
On two roads: Cisco and Boyd. Cisco 
was the name of the post office. The 
town was named for Jam es McLean, 
who gave the land for the railroad. 
MILLEDGEVILLE 
Located on Ohio 729, it was named 
“ Mill on the edge of the vill.” 
NEW HOLLAND 
Straddles Pickaway and Fayette 
County lines. The western part in 
Fayette County is called West Holland 
NEW LEXINGTON 
Original name for the village of 
Bioomingburg. 
NEW MARTINSBURG 
Founded by Thor Ellis. Junction of 
W ashington-New M artinsburg and 
Greenfield-Sabina roads. It was named 
for Martinsburg in Virginia, the old 
home of many of the community’s 
settlers. 
NEW PURCHASE 
New Lexington (Bioom ingburg) 
went by this name because land was 
purchased there so early in the county 
history. 
OCTA 
Located near 1-71 and the Allen and 
Pearson-Octa roads. Formerly named 
Allentown by Elijah Allen. After the 


railroad cam e through, it w as named 
Octa for Miss Octa Barnes. 
PANCOASTBURG 
It was settled by New Englanders, 
before 1810 and was a stage coach shop 
on the Chillicothe-Urbana stage. It was 
named for Isaish Pancoast, who owned 
the land and platted the town. There 
was trouble and it was divided into two 
villages. Yankeetown was established 
a few miles away Pancoastburg was 
then called Waterloo. Yankeetown was 
shortlived 
Now Waterloo is again 
called Pancoastburg. 


PARROTT’S STATION 
On Parrott Station Road, off Ohio 41- 
N. It was named for George Parrett by 
his daughters 
PLEASANT VIEW 
On Upper Jamestown and Pleasant 
View roads. So called because of 
surrounding country 
PLEASANT CORNERS 
Located on Prairie Road 
It was 
named for the pleasing landscape 
PLYMOUTH 
Called 
South Plymouth 
in 
1875. 
Platted by Ely Ford at the junction of 
Palmer and Ford roads It was settled 


by New Englanders, and named for 
Plymouth, Mass 
ROCK MILLS 
Also called Rockville. On Miami 
Trace and Sturgeon Mill and Rock 
Mills Road. It was named by Stephen 
Yeoman, who with his two 
sons built 
the first mill. He was a soldier of the 
Revolutionary War from New York. 
When a post office was established in 
the community it was named Walten. 
STAUBUS 
l>ater called Luray. 
STAUNTON 
Platted in 1845 by Willis Rowe. 
Located on U. S. 62 After much con­ 
troversy over a name, Stephen Evans 
said, "Call it Staunton — most of us 
cam e from near there." Virginia, of 
course This was told to M iss Clara G. 
Mark, of Westerville, by "Aunt” Mary 
Stafford several years before 
her 
death. 
SHADY GROVE 
On Pleasant View and Shady Grove- 
Jamestown roads. It was named for the 
location 


(Please turn in page B-2) 


Origin o f township names 


(Six townships were formed in 1810 when Fayette County was 
established.) 
CONCORD 
Organized in 1818 and named for the Battle of Concord during the 
Revolutionary War. 
GREEN 
Organized in 1810 and named for General Nathaniel Greene of 
Revolutionary War fam e. 
JASPER 
Organized from Concord and Jefferson townships in 1840 and named for 
William Jasper of South Carolina, a Revolutionary War hero. 
MADISON 
Organized in 1810 and named for President James Madison. 
MARION 
Organized in 1840 and named for General Frances Marion of South 
Carolina, an officer in the Revolutionary War. 
PAINT 
Organized in 1810 and named for Paint Creek. The creek was called 
Paint Creek because of the various colored soils it contained. 
PERRY 
Formed from Green and Wayne townships in about 1844. It was named 
for Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, noted for his services in the War of 
1812 on Lake Erie. 
UNION 
Organized in 1810. It is in the center of the county, and nearly all the 
townships touch it. 
WAYNE 
Formed in 1810 and named for Mad Anthony Wayne, a hero of the 
Revolutionary War. 
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THAT IS OUR SLOGAN HERE AT CLARK’S CARDINAL ... AND 


IN A BUSINESS WAY IT SIMPLY MEANS WE CARE ABOUT OUR CUSTOMERS AND THE PRODUCTS WE SELL 


MORE THAN THAT, THOUGH, WE CARE ABOUT 
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THE FUTURE 
AND OUR YOUNG PEOPLE WHO WILL MAKE IT. 
SUPPORT THEM! 
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Spirit of the U.S. M a ll 
Spirit of Electricity 
Spirit of the Telegraph 


In Courthouse corridor, local woman's home 
Spirit of Archibald M. Willard marches on 


By G E O F F MAVIS 
Record-llerald Staff Writer 
Adorning the walls of buildings in 
Washington C.H. are works of art that, 
due to the efforts of various Fayette 
Countians. will serve as reminders of 
the 
nation’s 
heritage 
long 
after 
bicentennial celebration has ended 
The three Courthouse murals and the 
wall designs in the home of Miss 
Marian Moore, 501 E. Market St., all 
painted by Archibald M. Willard, artist 
of 
the 
celebrated 
“ Spirit 
of 
’76“ 
painting, 
have 
continuously 
been 
maintained since their discovery. 
It was in 1956 when the famous. 
Ohio-born 
painter’s 
influence 
in 
Washington C H became apparent to 
the public. 
Although the three Fayette County 
Courthouse murals, "Spirit of the U.S. 
M ail", 
“ Spirit of Electricity" 
and 
“ Spirit of the Telegraph" were painted 
in 1884 or 1885.'the artist’s Identity was 
not established for 75 years. 
On August 22, 1956, B E 
Kelley, 
curator 
of 
the 
Fayette 
County 
Historical 
society’s 
museum, 
discovered 
that 
a past 
tourist 
to 
Washington C.H. had asked to see 
Archibald W illard’s murals 
in 
the 
Fayette County Courthouse. 
It was learned that the particular 
woman who had inquired of the murals 
was a Mrs. M R. Cooks, of Cleveland, 


Ohio, widow of one of the contractors 
who, in 1882, received a contract from 
the Fayette County Board of Com­ 
missioners for “ painting and fresco 
work." 
Records 
in 
the 
Fayette 
County 
Courthouse show that the project was 
contracted for $2,445. The murals are 
currently valued at more than $100,000. 
Mrs. Cooks informed members of the 
Fayette County Historical Society that 
her husband had employed Willard to 
paint the murals. 
Mrs. Cooks told Kelley that “ My late 
husband often talked about frescoing 
the Courthouse at Washington C H., 
Ohio." 
“ He (Max Cooks) was proud of the 
fact that he had been able to get 
Archibald M Willard (who painted the 
“ Spirit of ’76") to do the murals in the 
Fayette County Courthouse," she said. 
Through the efforts of Kelley and the 
then Fayette County Common Pleas 
Court Judge John P. Case, the murals 
were personally scrutinized and it was 
discovered that Willard had “ left his 
m ark" so to speak, on one of the 
paintings. 
Willard had placed his name and 
address on a letter held in the right 
hand of the “ Spirit of the U.S. M ail" 
whereat remained ever since the work 
was completed. 
The inscription 
is 
"A M. Will*, Cleveland. Ohio,” The 


remainder of Willard’s name is ob- 
scued by the fingers holding the letter. 
The murals, approximately IO by 14 
feet, are accompanied by numerous 
life-size figures, drapes, and garlands 
that Willard painted in the adjoining 
alcoves 
around 
the 
36 by-30-foot 
corridor on the second floor of the 
Courthouse. The building was opened 
May I. 1885. 
In June of this year a lighting 
renovation project conducted by the 
Fayette 
County 
Bicentennial Com­ 
mittee, and paid for largely by the 
Washington 
C H 
Business 
and 
Professional 
Women’s 
Club 
was 
completed. 
Four lights costing $1,500 were in­ 
stalled in the upper dome area of the 
Courthouse, 
helping 
to 
illuminate 
W illard’s creations without glare in­ 
terference. The Fayette County Board 
of Commissioners paid for the elec­ 
trical wiring and 
labor costs of the 
project. 
Born 
in 
1836 
in 
Bedford, 
Ohio, 
Archibald M. Willard later moved to 
Wellington when his father (a minister) 
was transferred to the Church of Christ 
parish there. 
His grandfather, a veteran of the 
Revolutionary War, lived with the 
family in Wellington, and often related 
his experiences in battle to the young 
grandson. 


It was in 1875, after serving as a 
decorator of furniture and sometime 
exhibitor of rustic and often battle- 
ridden 
landscape 
paintings, 
that 
Willard 
commenced 
his 
patriotic 
"Spirit of ’76" 
Recalling visions of long walks and 
talks he had incurred with his grand­ 
father, and his own battle experiences 
in the Civil War, Willard began the 
painting after a series of sketches. 
The “ Spirit of ’76" was first exhibited 
at the centennial celebration held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1876 where it 
reportedly attracted widespread at­ 
tention. 
Willard died in 1918, and was buried 
in Wellington. A large bronze plaque 
with the “ Spirit of ’76” in bold relief is 
at the foot of his grave. 
The artist's fame is not limited to his 
artwork in the Courthouse. 
In 1968, wink' removing wallpaper 
from a’foom fift hor nome,, Miss Marian 
Moore uhcoverecTa wall pahel ceiling 
frescoes which were soon attributed to 
the hand of Willard. 
Prior to the discovery, 
a one-time 
local resident and Civil War veteran 
had made mention of the fact that 
though he had forgotten the name of the 


artist who painted the murals, the 
same person had 
painted colorful 
decorations in the home at 501 E. 
Market Street 
It was ascertained that while Willard 
had resided in Washington C H. for the 
mural painting job, he had roomed in 
the Market Street home, constructed 
soon after 1840. 
After 
two 
years 
of 
painstaking 
restorative work by Miss Moore, the 
effects of wallpaper damage, damp­ 
ness 
and 
crumbling 
plaster 
were 
radicated, and the household murals 
emerged in all their initial beauty. 
The frescoes in the Moore home 
include a main design on the wall over 
the fireplace, in a 44 by 7 foot space. It 
depicts a spread eagle perched on an 
American flag shield, with two flags on 
staffs at each side. 
Under this design is scroll work, part 
of it in gold leaf, with the colors red, 
white, and blue painted on the scrolls. 
Willard also decorated the ceiling in 
the room, and an eight-inch drop on the 
sidewalls with scrolls and flowers in 
vivid colors. 
The folds in the flags, the scroll work 
and the roses, daisies and other flowers 
on the walls of the Moore home are 


similar to such characteristics in the 
Courthouse. 
According to prominent members of 
the Willard Association of America, it 
is almost impossible to tell where Miss 
Moore’s restorative work began, and 
Willard’s work ended 


First theatre 


opened in 1907 


On March ll, 1907, the first moving 
picture 
theatre 
was 
opened 
in 
Washington CH., but then no one 
thought of classifying it as a theatre. 


It was called a “ nickelodeon" since 
the admission charge was five cents. 


C W. Calderwood was the first owner 
and operator of the new venture in the 
entertainment field which was located 
in the building now occupied by the 
Carriage Restaurant at the corner of E. 
Court and N. Fayette Streets 


Jack Kennedy operated the projector 
and music was supplied by an Edison 
phonograph owned by Tom Kelly. 


4 
Photos Tell The Story I 
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Photographs tell the story not only of our 
* 
country's history, 
but also of it's people. 
* 
Without the photograph our country's history 
could not be told so accurately. 
Without 
photos of the people, there would be no 


definite w ay to describe them. 
In the spirit of this Bicentennial year our 
aim is to capture the true character of each 
and every one of our customers, and record 
photographically their presence in this society 
of ours. In a w orld of decreasing identity the 
photograph becomes a priceless composition, 
insuring us and our loved ones that they will 


alw ays be remembered. 


A W IN N E R — Marty McCoy of McCoy’s 
Photography was presented a “ Certificate 
of Merit" for her print of Tammy Schaeper 
at 
the 
23rd 
Annual 
Professional 
Photographers of Ohio convention and 
exhibition held in Columbus. The print was 
approved for hanging at the National 
Convention in Washington, D.C. Aug. 1-6. 
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W ILLA R D ’S P R E S E N C E — Miss Marian L. Moore is 
pictured in the living room of her home at 501 E. Market 
Street. Surrounding her on the ceiling and painted above 
the fireplace are the multi-colored creations attributed to 


Archibald M. Willard. After she discovered the artwork 
beneath wallpaper, Miss Moore spent more than two years 
completely restoring the creations by herself. 
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Many have now disappeared 
Over 25 little towns once dotted county 


When Fqyette County was young, it 
had more than 35 little settlements and 
trading centers, and later, railroad 
station stops. 


But with the coming of good roads 
and 
automobiles 
which 
shortened 
travel time and distance, all but a few 
have virtually disappeared. 
When the early settlers had to go by 
horseback 
or 
wagon 
for 
their 
necessities they did not have the time to 
go far As a consequence, little stores 
were opened and soon, around each 
store, there were clusters of log cabins. 


These settlements eventually grew 
into little towns, which thrived as 
business and social life centers. More 
than a few had their own post offices, 
because 
Washington 
C.H., 
Bloomingburg and Jeffersonville, the 
biggest of the lot, were tod far away. 
Rural routes ran out from some of 
them. 


There 
are 
today 
only 
five 
in­ 
corporated municipalities in the county 
— 
Bloomingburg, 
Jeffersonville, 
Milledgeville. Octa and Washington 
C.H. The only other village of con­ 
sequence in the county is Good Hope, 
but it is not incorporated. 
Several of these early settlements 
have had two and sometimes, three 
names. Some had one name for the 
town and another for the post office. 


Octa, in Jasper Township, was first 
called Allentown for Elijah Allen, who 
laid it out in 1876. It was later named 
Octa for Miss Octa Barnes. Four years 
later it had two stores. 
A little cluster of houses and a former 
store on the White Road still has two 
names — Plano and Dog Town. Plano 
was the post office and Dog Town, so 
named because of the many dogs in the 
vicinity, was the name of the town 
commonly used by the people. The post 
office was abandoned many years ago. 


Bloomingburg, laid out in 1815 by 
Solomon Bowers, was first called New 
Lexington because Bowers came to 
Fayette County from New Lexington in 
Perry County. The nam e was changed 
to Bloomingburg when the B & O 
Railroad was put through after a Dr. 
Gillespie asked the people there to 
name 
the 
town 
for 
his 
native 
Bloomingburg, N Y. It was also called 
New Purchase for a time because the 
land was purchased so early in the 
county's history. 


Buena Vista, on the Greenfield- 
Sabina Road, was named for a town of 


the same name in Virginia, but the post 
office was called Moons for one of the 
pioneer families of that area. 
Bookwalter, 
in 
northern 
Fayette 
County on the bank of Paint Creek, was 
first called C arr’s Mill, because of the 
mill at the edge of the village, which is 
strung out along the Reid Road When 
the DT&I Railroad came, the name was 
changed to Bookwalter in honor of a 
man of the same name who, ap­ 
parently, had some connection with the 
railroad 
Contrary 
to 
popular 
belief, 
Culpepper and Eber are not the same 
towns, and never were. Culpepper was 
laid out (date unknown) on the east 
bank of Paint Creek along the original 
Jeffersonville Pike, which paralleled 
the present Ohio 41-N, and south of 
Bloomingburg-New Holland Road. 


When Ohio 41-N was relocated about 
200 yards east of the original pike, 
which was Main Street of Culpepper, 
many years ago, Eber was laid out 
along the Bloomingburg-New Holland 
Road. It was named for the Mount Eber 
Sunday School which was held there in 
the school house. 
West Holland, which is separated 
from New Holland by the Pickaway- 
Fayette county line, was 
originally 
called Flemingsburg. 


Blessing was a stop on the DT&I 
Railroad on the Jamestown-Compton 
Road, north of Jeffersonville. It was 
named for George W. Blessing who 
owned the land for the railroad right-of- 
way. 
Boyd was a similar stop on what is 
now Ohio 753. 
Cook on the B&O Railroad, just north 
of the CCC Highway-E. about 12 miles 
east of Washington C H., was named 
for Matthew S. Cook, who gave the 
railroad the right-of-way. 
Edgefield, west of Milledgeville, was 
named for Obediah Edge of Lynchburg, 
Va., by his descendants who settled 
there. 
Fairview on what is now the B&O 
Railroad was a farm shipping station. 
It was named by Cyrus and Milton 
Hagler, who were among the early 
settlers 
of 
southeastern 
Fayette 
County. 
Georgetown, 
of 
which 
there 
is 
nothing left now, was on U.S. 62-S at 
Rattlesnake Creek. 


Madison Mills, on the CCC Highway- 
E, has had three names. It was first 
known as Harrison’s Mill and later as 


Posey. The community is made up 
today of a scattering of homes from the 
highway to the B&O Railroad. The 
name Madison Mills was given to the 
railroad station. 
Pancoasting and Waterloo are the 
names of the same community in 
eastern Madison Township on the bank 
of 
Deer 
Creek 
Settled 
by 
New 
Englanders before 1810, it was a stop on 
the Chillicothe-Urbana stage road. 


It was called Pancoastburg for Isiah 
Pancoast, who laid out the town. When 
a 
factional 
dispute 
developed, 
Yankeetown was established about a 
mile north, and for some unrecorded 
reason, the community became known 
as Waterloo, although the post office 
continued under the name of Pan­ 
coastburg. 
Yankeetown has since disappeared, 
but the nearby community is called 
both Pancoastburg and Waterloo now; 
Waterloo is the most general use. 


The pleasant countryside of the 
Jeffersonville community 
was 
the 
inspiration of the names of three 
trading centers. One was Pleasant 
Corners at the 
Prairie 
Road 
in­ 
tersection, another was Pleasant View, 
west of Jeffersonville on the Upper 
Jamestown Road, and the third was 
Shady Grove on U.S. 35. 


Rock Mills also was known as Rock­ 
ville. 
It 
was named 
by 
Stephen 
Yeoman, 
a 
veteran 
of 
the 
Revolutionary War from New York 
state, who came to Fayette County with 
his two sons and built a mill on Paint 
Creek where the Miami Trace crossed 
it When the post office was established 
(abandoned long ago) it was called 
Walton. 


Glendon was once a shipping point on 
the B & O and Pennsylvania railroads 
at the Miami Trace crossing. It was 
called Rattlesnake when it was a little 
trading center before the railroads 
came. 


Good Hope is still a neat little com­ 
munity and the “capital” of Wayne 
Township. It was laid out in 1849 by 
Robert Harper and Jam es Sargent and 
probably was named for Good Hope in 
Pennsylvania, from where many of the 
early settlers came. 
Ghormley, 
a 
stop 
between 
Washington C.H. and Greenfield on the 
DT&I Railroad, was named for Hugh 
Ghormley, who gave the right-of-way 
for the railroad. 
Hagler, a stop on the Inskeep Road, 


Township house In Madison Mills 


was, named for Jesse and William 
Hagler, who gave the DT&I Railroad 
the right-of-way. 


Jasper Mills, just north of the CCC 
Highway-W, on the Jasper-Coil Road, 
was an important crop and livestock 
shipping point for that rich farm land in 
the Sugar Creek valley, until com­ 
paratively recently. It was founded in 
1831 and rose to importance with the 
coming of the B & O and C & M V 
(Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley) 
railroads. It was named by Samuel, 
John and Joseph Bryan, the founders, 
in honor of Sgt. William Jasper, a 
Revolutionary War hero from South 
Carolina. A former general store on the 
highway and several houses mark the 
community today. 
Jeffersonville, the second largest 
municipality in the county and a 
thriving village, was laid out 
by 
Chipman Horney and M B. Wright. It 
was named for President Thomas 
Jefferson, but the date of its founding is 
uncertain. 
Johnson or Johnson’s Crossing, as it 
is commonly known, was named for 


John Johnson. It, like many others, 
never was a town; rather it was a stop 
for trains on the former C&M Railroad 
at the U.S. 22 crossing. 
Jonesboro, about two miles west of 
Washington C.H. on the Jamison Road, 
was nam ed for the Rev. Norman Jones, 
who owned the land, and platted and 
sold the lots. 
Logtown, at the northern edge of 
Washington C.H., was named for the 
number of log houses built there when 
the county seat was hardly more than a 
crossroads settlement. 
Luray, on U.S. 35, has disappeared 
without leaving a trace of its former 
existence. 
Luttrell, on the Upper Jamestown 
Road, was named by Henry Luttrell. 
Like many of the early towns, it had a 
store and a church, and not much more. 
There is nothing left of Manara now 
but a couple of homes and the name of a 
voting precinct in Fayette County. It 
once had a post office, but it disap­ 
peared years ago along with many 
others at rural crossroads. 
Milledgeville, founded in 1855 by 
Jam es Hogue, was given its name for 


his “mill on the edge of the vill (a 
township).” 
McLean was the name of the post 
office that once was in a little store at 
the Boyd Road and Cisco Road crossing 
of the CH&D Railroad. It was also 
called Cisco. 
New 
Martinsburg, 
south 
of 
Washington C.H. at the Greenfield- 
Sabina Road intersection, was founded 
by Thor Ellis who named it for Mar­ 
tinsburg, Va., from which he came. In 
the early days, there were many 
Quakers among the settlers and there 
was once a Friends Meeting (Quaker 
Church) there. 
Parrott’s 
Station 
on 
the 
DT&I 
Railroad, less than two furlongs west 
of Ohio 41-N, was named for George 
Parrott by his daughters. Principally a 
railroad stop, it still has several homes 
in the neighborhood. 
West Lancaster, off U.S. 35-NW, was 
once a thriving trading center, but 
most of it has disappeared. 
White Oak, a cluster of houses nor­ 
theast of Bloomingburg, was named for 
M.L. Yates, who founded the com­ 
munity. 
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O RIGINAL CABIN — TTils is what the Harding Cabin 
looked like in 1919, shortly after being constructed on the 
banks of Deer Creek, about 15 miles northeast of 


Washington C.H. The vintage automobile parked at the left 
of the cabin denotes the post World War 1 era. 


At Deer Creek State Park 


Cabin linked with scandal 
now comfortable showplace 


By M IK E FLYN N 
Record-Herald Editor 


For the past two years, Ohioans have 
had the opportunity to spend up to two 
weeks in a former President’s hideway. 
The Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources in October of 1974 began 
accepting reservations for the rental of 
the restored “ Harding Cabin” at Deer 
Creek State Park in Fayette and 
Pickaway counties 
The one and a half story cabin was 
constructed at the close of World War I 
by Harry M. Daugherty, a Washington 
C.H. 
native 
who 
served as 
U.S. 
Attorney 
General 
under 
President 
Warren G. Harding. 
The cabin, built along the banks of 
Deer Creek approximately 15 miles 
northeast of Washington C H., was said 
to be a scheduled gathering place for 
friends and supporters of Harding. It 
popped into the national limelight after 
scandals were uncovered during and 
after Harding’s term in office. 
The Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources began carefully renovating 
the historic structure to retain the 
rustic flavor of its past in the fall of 
1972. The refurbishing project saved 
the structure from being razed by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
preserved a unique legacy of Ohio and 
national history. 
The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
constructed a dam and created a lake 
on Deer Creek between 1965 and 1968 as 
a flood control project, and later 


cooperated with the Ohio Department 
of Natural Resources in developing 
recreational facilities for the 7,006-acre 
Deer Creek State Park. 
The cabin, situated on the east bank 
of the lake on Sweet Briar Ridge along 
an entrance to a boat docking area, was 
spotlighted during the 1920s when 
supposedly Harding used it as a 
retreat. There were rumors, but no 
documentary evidence, that many of 
the Teapot Dome scandal plans were 
drawn while politicians and Harding 
gathered at the cabin. 
The infamous Teapot Dome scandal 
involved the leasing of government 
land for oil exploitation by private 
firms 
during 
the 
Harding 
ad­ 
ministration. 
The 
$42,000 
renovation 
project 
completed two years ago did not alter 
the basic structure of the 35-by-50 foot 
cabin or the layout of the rooms. New 
furniture, furnishings and equipment 
were installed at an additional cost of 
some $7,000. 
The dining room has a cathedral 
ceiling, allowing a striking view of the 
room from a balcony adjacent to the 
upstairs bedrooms. The rustic living 
room, complete with a sandblasted 
stone fireplace, is situated next to the 
dining room and just under two of the 
building's three bedrooms. 
Behind the living room is a kitchen 
and bathroom. The cabin also has a 
basement and a 50-foot back porch 
overlooking the lake. 
The renovation included new cedar 


siding on the exterior walls, cedar 
shingles for the roof and insulation for 
winter accommodations. 
New interior oak floors and red oak 
paneling 
were 
installed. 
Massive 
wooden beams on the ceiling were also 
refinished. 
To make cabin vacations 
more 
comfortable, the kitchen was com­ 
pletely 
refurbished 
with 
all 
new 
cabinets, 
an 
electric 
range, 
a 
regrigerator 
and 
dishwasher. 
The 
bathroom was also modernized. 
New heating and air conditioning 
equipment was added to make the 
cabin 
comfortable 
year-round 
for 
visitors. Completely new plumbing 
fixtures and electrical equipment were 
installed for the safety and con­ 
venience of guests. 
Quality furniture, 
draperies and 
other 
interior 
accessories 
were 
selected to enhance the provincial 
atmosphere. 
Seven persons can sleep comfortably 
in the cabin. The main bedroom has a 
double bed and a single bed; each of the 
two smaller bedrooms has a single bed 
and a couch in the living room converts 
to a queen-size bed. 
The cabin can be rented by the day or 
week (with a maximum of two weeks) 
by writing to Deer Creek State Park. A 
reservation deposit is required. 
History is not likely to repeat itself 
since the old cabin has been renovated, 
but 
the 
building 
houses 
many 
memories of the Harding era. 


Follow in g fabled career in ring 


Tut Jackson retired 49 years ago 


Forty-nine years ago, the late 
James (Tut) Jackson, at the age 
of 26, announced his retirement 
from the boxing ring where in 
five years his meteoric career 
had won him international fame 
and placed his name on every 
sports page in this and other 
countries. 
The reason for his retirement 
was that he had obtained a 
regular job at the Dayton Power 
j 
and Light Co., as custodian of the 
I 
company’s 
new 
building 
in 
; 
Washington C.H. 
At the time of his retirement 
| 
Tut weighed 206 pounds, or some 
■ 
10 
pounds 
above 
his 
usual 
: 
fighting weight. But he was in 
• 
good physical 
condition, 
and 
i 
admitted that he would stay that 
• 
way even though he would not go 
i 
into the ring again if it meant 
| 
neglecting his job. 
Tut appeared just as happy and 
: 
carefree in his retirement as he 
• 
used to be when he was a barefoot 
: 
boy, giving everyone a big smile 
• 
as he rambled about town. 
: 
Tut was managed by Billy 
• 
Palmer, himself a boxer, who 
• 
saw the possibilities of making a 
: 
real fighter out of Tut, and he did 
• 
pilot him through his notable 
: 
career which included winning 
■ 
some 180 bouts 
out 
of 
ap- 
•: 
proximately 200 he fought in. 
i 
Many of these were won by 
J: 
knockouts. 
He was still the heavyweight 
:• 
boxing champion of Ohio when he 
•: 
retired, having beaten all con- 
:• 
tenders in the state. 
Tut’s career started in 1921 
*: 
when he attracted nationwide 
•I 
attention by beating Sam (“ The 
•: 
Boston Tar Baby” ) Langford in 
:• 
Dayton before a large gathering 
•; 
of fans. 
Langford admitted that young 
> 
Tut had what it takes to win — ” a 
•: 
mighty punch and training.” 
Soon 
after 
the 
win 
over 
•: 
Langford, 
Tut 
knocked 
out 
:• 
“ Rough House” Ware, a big 
•i 
husky contender for the cham- 


TUTJACKSON 


pionship, in just 17 seconds of the 
first round. 
His winning over all opponents 
continued until he was matched 
with Harry Wills, a national 
champion, before a throng of fans 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. The youthful 
boxer lost to Wills after the latter 
had delivered a blow which broke 
one of Tut’s ribs. 
The “ gate” at that bout totaled 
$17,000 but after the receipts were 
divided among promoters, and 
expenses 
were 
paid. 
Tut 
reportedly received only $300 as 
his share. 
After the bout in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Tut never fought any more 
of the great boxers, although six 
times he was matched with Jack 
(“ LiT Abner” ) Johnson whose 
unsavory career caused some 
local residents to file an in­ 
junction 
in 
Fayette 
County 
Common 
Pleas 
Court, 
which 
prevented the bout, to have been 
staged in Washington C.H. bet­ 
ween the two heavyweights on a 
July 4 on Elm Street. 
B E. Kelley, curator of the 
Fayette 
County 
Historical 


Society’s museum, still has one of 
the admission tickets printed for 
the impending battle which was 
expected to draw approximately 
20,000 fans. 
Tut had fought Kid Norfolk 
twice; Tiger Flowers five times; 
Battling Siki once and won; Joe 
Johnson, 
Harry 
Crook 
and 
numerous others. 
Tut died Sept. 27, 1960, at the 
age of 59. 
Kelley handled the publicity for 
Billy Palmer while he managed 
Tut and a string of other boxers. 
AN 
IN TERESTIN G 
story 
about Tut concerned a spec­ 
tacular mule race he participated 
in 
at 
the 
Fayette 
County 
Fairgrounds. 
The mule race was the cause of 
a great deal of merriment, and 
Tut, when assigned a big bay 
mule, 
promptly 
named 
him 
“ Kansas,” 
because 
Tut 
had 
knocked out Jack Johnson and 
some other heavyweights in a 
series of bouts in Kansas a short 
time before. 
Tut’s opponents in the race 
were Emmitt and Tom Quann, 
and when the trio of mules was 
lined up and the “ go” signal 
given for the race, there was a 
great deal of whooping and 
yelling as the three mules, urged 
by handslapping and switches, 
galloped madly around the track. 
However, all went well and 
Tut’s mule was leading the field 
until they reached the far side of 
the track where huge sunflowers 
had grown up about 10 feet in 
several rows, 100 yards or m jie 
in length. 
Resisting all efforts to pilot him 
on the track, “ Kansas” bolted 
across to the outer edge of the 
track and plunged into the thick 
mass of sunflowers. 
There, just to prove that he was 
as stubborn as a mule, “ Kansas" 
came to a dead stop and refused 
to budge until much too late to 
even to be a close third in the 
race. 


OPEN THE DOOR TO 
FINER LIVING! 


IN CELEBRATION OF OUR 


NATION'S 200TH BIRTHDAY 


Moore's Dream House has been in this 


community for over 27 years. We find 


that this county as well as the nation has 


played 
an 
important 
part 
in 
the 


development of our business up through 


the years. 
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Saturday, September 18, 1976 Washington C. H. ( O. ) 
R ec ord-H erald 
- Page M A 
Co unty did mo re tha n its sha re in Civ il Wa r 


Bands played, flags were unfurled 
and angry men shook their fists toward 
the South on a mid- April day in 1861 as 
the news came to Fayette County that 
armed forces of the newly- formed 
Confederate States of America had 
fired on Old Glory at Charleston, S. C. 
The bombardment a! Fort Sumter 
was a Day of Infamy throughout the 
North 
On the opinion of the great maj ority 
of the 1,200 residents of muddy- streeted 
Washington C H . and in the opinion of 
the great maj ority of the other 15,000 
county residents it was high time to 
show 
those 
fire- eaters 
below 
the 
Mason- Dixon line a thing or two. 
But few people in backwoods Ohio 
conceived of a four- year war which 
would take the lives of more than a half 
million men before the last cannon 
boomed in a long- forgotten thicket 
And before it ended there was a 
swelling cry of anguish over the land — 
a sound of mourning heard often in 
Fayette 
County 
as 
newspapers 
reported the mounting list of dead and 
wounded to a stricken community. 
And before it ended, approximately 
2.800 Fayette County men wore blue, 
either proubly or under the duress of 
the draft. 
Four of them received the coveted 
Congressional Medal of Honor. They 
were Isaac Carman. Henry Casey and 
David 
Jones, 
for 
gallantry 
at 
Vicksburg, and Francis McMillen for 
valor at Petersburg 
These men. mostly from the farms 
but many from village stores, offices or 
fresh from school, set out on a great 
adventure which for some turned out to 
be the last adventure. 
The glamour wore off in the camps 
and bivouacs where disease killed 
more men than all the bullets of the war 
did. 
And many a Fayette County boy 
wished that he had been deaf to the 
martial music and the cheers of the 
pretty girls at home when hot metal 
thudded around therlT at such places as 
Shiloh, Stones River, Chikamuga and 
Kenesaw Mountain. 


Once it was over, they came home if 
they could. Some were so shocked by 
the things they had seen that they 
seldom 
mentioned 
the war, 
while 
others never wearied of relating their 
experiences — both real and fantasy. 
At any rate, these veterans of one of 
the bitterest struggles in the history of 
mankind took their places again in 
community life, and for many years the 
Grand Army of the Republic was a 
powerful force in public affairs. 
More than once Washington C. H. 
served as host to reunions of the Grand 
Arm y of the Republic, and in June of 
1905 an estimated 30,000 people packed 
the streets of the city to see the greatest 
parade in the history of Ohio Grand 
Army encampments. 
But the ranks thinned with the years, 
and in May of 1941, Elon Thornton, the 
last of Fayette County’s Union Soldiers, 
answered the final reveille at the age of 
96. 
On April 15, 1861 President Abraham 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers to 
suppress the uprising, and Fayette 
County was quick to answer. 
History states that Capt. John M. 
Bell's compnay was the first equipped 
and sent out in the three- month service 
specified by the President. 
Capt. A C Johnston’s company was 
next. 
And Fayette County continued to 
send its sons to war until it had sent 
more men according to its small 
population than all the other counties in 
the state. 
Recruiting for the 54th Ohio Volun­ 
teer Infantry began a month after the 
July 21 Battle of Bull Run convinced 
President 
Lincoln 
and 
Northern 
generals that the fighting would not be 
over in a matter of months. 
Fayette County men j oined those 
from nine other counties ( as far north 
as Allen County) as the regiment was 
whipped into shape at Camp Dennison 
in Columbus. 
On Feb. 17, 1862, it left for Paducah, 
Ky. , and two months later it was in the 
thick of battle at Shiloh Church, near 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 
Later it participated in the siege of 
Vicksburg and four months later it was 
engaged at Missionary Ridge. 
Then it helped take Atlanta and 
finally marched with Sherman to the 
sea. 
Another famous unit with a heavy 
percentage of Fayette Countians was 
the 90th Ohio Infantry which was 
organized at Lancaster in July of 1862. 
This regiment was thrown into the 
bloody, 
indecisive 
engagement 
at 
Stone’s River, Tenn. , the following 
December. Six months later it was 
involved in the gory Union repulse at 
Chickamauga. But it survived to help 
Wreck the Army led by Confederate 
General John B. Hood, a fight which 
sped the war toward a successful en­ 
ding 
Then there was the 144th Ohio Valley 
Infantry, which rendezvoused at Camp 
Circleville in August of 1862 and went 
South in plenty of time to get a workout 
at Vicksburg. Eventually, however, it 
found itself in the mismanaged army 
commanded by Gen. N. P. Banks and 
wound up on a wild goose chase into 
Arkansas and Louisiana which were 
far from the scene of the war at that 
time. 
These were just a few of the units in 
which Fayette County men served. 
There were plenty of others including 
a couple of infantry regiments, three 
artillery units and last but not least 
Company A of the First Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry. 
The company began forming shortly 
after the President issued his call for 
75,000 volunteers and on Aug. 1 Capt. 
John Robinson went to Columbus to ask 
that his boys be accepted into regular 
service. 
It was mustered in at Camp Chase on 
Aug 19 with the following officers: 
Capt 
John 
Robinson, 
First 
Lt. 
Samuel L. Hooker, Second Lt. Noah 


Jones, Orderly Sgt. Henry J. Harrison, 
First Sgt. Abraham Thomas, Second 
Sgt. William Baxley. Third Sgt James 
A. Gunning. Fourth Sgt Elihu Judy, 
Corporals John L. McElwain, Marcus 
T. C. Williams, George P. Barnes Sr. , 
Albert E. Chester, Thomas J. Hoover, 
Frank Foulk, Steven Ransom and 
Joseph W Swamley; Quartermaster 
Sgt. John Backenstoe, saddler Lennox 
Campbell, farrier P J. Johnson and 
buglers Thomas D. McElwain and 
Samuel L. Gillespie 
A history of Company A, published 
here in 1898, tells of the long ride from 
the Fayette County Fairgrounds in 
Washington C. H to Camp Chase and 
how Bloomingburg residents treated 
the soldiers to dinner as they galloped 
into the village. 
London was their first overnight stop 
and the history notes that the Pheifer 
House refused to accommodate the 
young 
cavalryment 
although 
the 
Cowling and Pennsylvania hotels bid 
them welcome. 
The next morning the company 
gathered in front of the Pheifer House 
and gave “three groans’’ for the benefit 
of its “rebel sympathizing proprietor, 
Jones. " 
Unlike most other Fayette County 
units, Company A and its comrades of 
the First Ohio Cavalry headed for the 
eastern, rather than the western, war 
front. At Bloomery Furnace, Va., they 
got into a skirmish which they termed a 
“battle” and then they tangled with 
Gen. Stonewall Jackson’s tough out­ 
posts in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Meanwhile, Capt Robinson returned 
home on sick leave and died on con­ 
sumption in Washington C. H. on Oct. 
31, 1862. 
But the war went on for Company A 
and as Jackson raided the Union supply 
lines near Washington, DC. , saddler 
Lennox Campbell was captured and 
taken to a Richmond, Va prison. 
There were more roaring battles like 
Second Bull Run, Fredericksburg and 
Gettysburg and there were exciting 
raids, losses and tragedies before most 
Company A members were mustered 
out at Louisville, Ky. in September of 
1864, with victory still seven months 
away. 


GAR REUNION — Mo re tha n o nce Wa shing to n C.H. ho sted reunio ns o f the 
Gra nd Army o f the Republic a nd o n July 30 , 1 884 the Jo hn Bell Po st No . 1 1 9 o f 
the GAR a ssembled here. The 8 9 so ldiers pictured here were identified 
numerica lly , but the listing o f na mes o n the side o f the 92-y ea r-o ld 
photograph were so ta rnished tha t ma ny co uld no t be tra nsla ted. The pho to 


wa s pro v ided to the Reco rd-Hera ld by members o f the O.E. Ha rdwa y 
Vetera ns o f Fo reig n Wa rs Po st No . 376 2 who disco v ered it befo re the po st 
mo v ed its ho me fro m a lo ca tio n o n S. Fa y ette Street to the new building o n 
Wa ter Street. 


THE BOYLAN & CANNON STORY 


Boytan a n d C a n n o n Electronics, a lth o u gh not 


20 0 years old, ceitainly h a s b e c o m e to be k n o w n 
as o ne of the lea d in g stores in the W a sh in g to n 


Court H o u se a re a both for ra d io co m m u nica tions, 


a n d ho bb ie s. The sh o p actu ally b e g a n takin g 
sh ap e in a tiny bu ild in g located on East Street. 
O n e thing led to another a n d before long in 19 63 
John B o y la n a n d Robert C a n n o n w ent together 


a n d m o v e d the little b u sin e ss from East Street to a 
location at 118 North Fayette Street. At this point 


the two m e n incorporated their bu siness into a 


sm all 
h o b b y 
sh o p 
a n d 
a 
T w o-W a y 
c o m ­ 


m unication s center. In the upstairs of the b u ild in g 
w as a sm a ll repair shop. A t this time B o yla n a n d 


C a n n o n 
Electronics 
a ctu a lly 
b e ca m e 
a 
full 


fled ged corporation, o w n e d a n d m a n a g e d b y the 
two m en. 


B e in g lim ited b e c a u se of lack of space, the 
g ro w in g bu siness, e sp e cia lly in the area of Two- 


W a y co m m u nica tions, the n e e d for a larger sh o p 


a n d w ork a re a w as apparent. In M a rch of 19 68 a 
b u ild in g 
k n o w n 
as 
the 
o ld 
Carroll H a llid a y 
bu ild ing w a s p u rch a se d at 
135 North Fayette 
Street by the two. The n e w b u ild in g a fford e d 


m ore sp a ce to the h o b b y sh o p , p lu s also g a v e the 
m en a d rive -in repair facility w here a custom er 


c o u Id actually drive his car right in for radio 


repairs. A fter an exten sive re m o d e lin g job, the 
ne w b u ild in g p ro ve d to b e the m ost co n ve n ie n t 
facility both for the m en, a n d for the custom er. A s 


the b u sin e ss grew , n e w lines of h o b b ie s a n d 
au d io a cce sso rie s w ere a d d e d to the existing 
selection. 


With the e x p a n sio n into this n e w building, a lso 


cam e a n o th e r e xp a n sio n in the com m u n ica tion s 


field. 
In 
N o ve m b er, 
a 
n e w 
T w o-W a y 
c o m ­ 


m u nication s 
service 
sh o p 
w as 
o p e n e d 
in 


Colu m b us. 
The o p e n in g o f this n e w facility 


e x p a n d e d the service a re a to include all of 
fourteen counties. Sim ila r to the sh o p at 
135 


North Fayette street h ere in town, the C o lu m b u s 


shop also h a d a co n ve n ie n t drive in service for 


custom er repair of rad ios a n d T w o -W a y system s. 


Tim e w a s m o v in g a lo n g rapidly, a n d the n e e d 


for auto a n d T w o - W a y co m m u n ica tio n s w as 
in cre a sin g right a lo n g w ith the times. N o t o nly 


w ere co m m u n ica tio n s the big thing, 
but the 


g ro w in g d e m a n d for hobb ies, arts a n d crafts a n d 
all k in d s of h o b b y su p p lie s w as a lso increasing. 
O n ce 
m ore 
the n e e d for a 
larger b u ild in g 
b e ca m e apparent. 


In O ctober of 19 7 5 B o y la n a n d C a n n o n m o v e d 


to the present b u ild in g at 21 6 W est C ou rt Street, 


(the o ld S e a rs' b u ild in g). After a n extensive 


re m o d e lin g project the b u ild in g w a s co n ve rte d to 


o n e o f the m ost m o d e rn h o b b y sh o p s a n d repair 
facilities in this area. The store now , a com plete 


h o b b y center featuring all kinds of crafts, artists 


supplies, chem istry supplies, m acram e, m odels, 


trains, race sets, stereos, radios, m etal detectors, 
Citizen B a n d radios a n d m etal detectors, plus 
m uch more. The service are a h a s a g a in e x ­ 
p a n d e d to include repair sho ps w ithin a s w ell as 
a h u g e drive in a re a for rad io repa ir a n d in­ 
stallation. 


D ue to the large a m o u n t of office w ork n e e d e d 
in co m m u n ica tio n s dep artm ent the n e w 7 ,50 0 


sq u a re foot bu ild ing w a s e q u ip p e d with large 


m o d e rn offices to a cco m m o d a te the loads. The 
n e w sh o p also has p a rk in g space for ab ou t 15 
cars b eside the bu ilding. 


In short, B oylan a n d C a n n o n h a v e o n ly been 


a ro u n d for about 13 years. Even th o u gh 13 years 


is a relatively short tim e in relation to the a g e of 


our country, w e at the H o b b y S h o p re a lize that 


w ithout the princip les of free enterprise our 


b u siness cou ld n't h a v e flourished the w a y it did. 
In this our B ice n ten n ia l year let us not take for 


granted the princip les w h ich h a v e m a d e this 
nation the greatest on earth. A n d in k e e p in g with 


the tradition let's a lso loo k to the future to m ake 


the next 100 years just a s rew arding. 


BOYLAN & CANNON'S PRESENT BUILDING 


BOYLAN & CANNON 


ELECTRONICS 
J ^ 
" 
‘C anH 
HOBBY SHOP 


2 1 6 WEST COURT ST. 
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WE APPRECIATE THE 
OPPORTUNITIES WHICH THIS 
GREAT NATION HAS GIVEN 
EACH AND EVERY ONE OF US. 


We also appreciate the pleasant associations that we have 


enjoyed in our social a n d business relationships with our m a n y 


g o o d friends in and around Washington Court House since 


starting our D ry Cleaning Business in 1932. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY AMERICA 


FAST - RELIABLE - EXPERIENCED 


just 3 More Reasons For Letting Us Do Your Cleaning 
Professional 
m S 
V 
m S 9 
Dry Cleaners 
Open 8:30 to 5:30 Mon. thru Fri. 
Dick and Craig Rockhold 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 
For pick-up & delivery service 


1 1 mile east on 3-C Highway 
Call 335-0550 


You want to be President? 
Start by being an Ohioan 


ALMOST ANYONE CAN LEARN 
TO DRIVE A .... 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE!! 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO LEARN TO DRIVE .... 


CALL US NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


DRIVING SCHOOL 
PHONE 335-5179 


3 2 1 1/* E. Court ST. 


WHEN THE ‘HOPPER’ WAS HOPPIN’ — This rare old 
photograph shows the Cincinnati, Columbus and Hocking 
Valley Railroad Co. station at Claysville Junction in 1883. 
The 
CC&1IV, 
originally 
was 
incorporated 
as 
the 
Waynesville, Port William and Jeffersonville Railroad, the 


first of two lines known as the “Grasshopper.” The three 
men shown here, named Miller, Bates and Rosenberger, 
were brakesmen, telegraph operator and agent. At the 
right appears the front of the only engine the railroad ever 
owned. 


HOW EGDEF1ELD WAS NAMED — When the C.H.&I). 
railroad was built, the crossing known as Edgefield got its 
name from one of the railroad men. He remarked "What a 
beautiful field out there, who owns it?” When informed it 
was Mr. Jam es M. Edge’s field, he said “ that’s it, we will 
call thid place Edgefield” . That's the legend handed down 
over the years. The picture of Mr. Jam es M. Edge with his 
family and friends was taken July 1900. Front row seated on 


lawn (left to right), Roscoe Knox, Ward Knox and Della 
Edge. First row seated, Frances Hatfield. Ella Edge 
Wilson, Elmedia Edge Knox, Jam es M. Edge, Rebecca 
Edge Hoosier, Nancy S. Edge with son Morlan, Jenny Edge 
Allen and Alice West, Back row standing, 1st person 
unknown. Mr. Wilson. Belle Allen, John II. Knox, Dave 
Allen, Anderson Edge, Baker Edge, Marshall Hoosier, 
Elvina Glaze, Mary Edge, Ford Allen and Elizabeth Street. 


If you are an Ohioan and want to be 
President of the United States, you’ve 
got a better chance than if you were 
identified with any other state in the 
Union. 
Ohio has had seven native sons in the 
White House and one adopted son who 
spent the last 47 years of his life as a 
Buckeye 
The nearest competitor is Virginia 
with seven, but that was in the days 
when 
everyone 
was 
from 
either 
Virginia or Massachusetts. Of the first 
six Presidents, four were born in 
Virginia and two in Massachusetts. 
Ohioans with presidential aspirations 
should be Republicans, however, and it 
would help to have reached the rank of 
general in the armed forces, if you take 
any stock in statistics. 
Seven of Ohio’s eight Presidents were 
Republicans. The other was a Whig 
Although not a direct descendant or 
ancestor of the GOP, the Whig party 
was sort of mish-mash which came 
along in 1828 for an unsuccessful fight 
against Democrat Andrew Jackson and 
disappeared after 1852 when it lost to 
Democrat Franklin Pierce. 
The general thing? Ohio’s first five 
White House occupants were generals. 
It wasn’t until the sixth that the state 
worked down to the rank of major. The 
last two were civilians, both with 
newspaper experience, by the way. 
One other statistic — an Ohioan was 
the ninth President, then the state had 
three in row Nos. 18, 19 and 20. After a 
short hiatus, it was every other one to 
the last one — Nos. 23, 25, 27 and 29 
Ohio’s presidential history is not 
without sorrow, however, Two of the 
four men who died at the hands of 
assassins were Ohioans. 
The oldest man ever to become 
president was Gen. William Henry 
Harrison, at 68. He came to Ohio at 21 
and became a hero in the Indian wars, 
including the 1794 victory at Fallen 
Timbers. An election slogan was born 
when he put down an uprising in 1811 at 
the Battle of Tippecanoe, across the 
line in Indiana. His victory over the 
British and Indians two years later at 
the Battle of the Thames was a turning 
point in the War of 1812. 
He served Ohio in the U.S. House of 
Representatives and the Senate before 
being elected President in 1840 on the 
Whig ticket. He contracted pneumonia 
at his inauguration and died April 4, 
1841, hax ing served but 31 days. 
He was buried at North Bend, near 
Cincinnati. 
HIRAM ULYSSES Grant was born at 
Point Pleasant April 27, 1822, but 17 
years later, when he entered West 
Point, be changed it to Ulysses Simpson 
Grant, using her mother’s maiden 
name for his middle name. 
He never made the best-dressed or 
best-mannered lists, but he was the top 
Union general in the Civil War. He was 
promoted to full general two years 
after he accepted Gen. Robert E. Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox in March 
1864. 


Grant was elected President in 1868 
and at 46 was the youngest of the 18 
Presidents up to that time. Only two 
have been younger since — Theodore 
Roosevelt, 52, and John F. Kennedy. 43. 
Grant was re-elected in 1872. He died 
in 1885 in New York at the age of 63 He 
was buried in an imposing tomb which 
looms above the Hudson River. 


RUTHERFORD B. Hayes, born at 
Delaware Oct. 4, 1822, was another 
Civil War officer, rising to major 
general and was wounded in action. 
After the war he was elected to 
Congress and subsequently was a 
three-time governor of Ohio. 
He was elected President in 1876 in a 
contest that was believed to have gone 
to Samuel J. Tilden and was finally 
decided by an electoral college by a 
vote of 185 to 184 
Hayes died in Fremont July 23, 1885, 
at 70. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD was born in 
Cuyahoga County No. 19, 1831. He 
worked as a canal bargeman, farmer 
and carpenter 
before 
he 
became 
professor of ancient languages and 
literature at Hiram College, his alma 
mater. 
He left the Ohio Senate to become an 
infantry officer when the Civil War 
started. He fought at Shiloh as a 
brigadier general and was made a 
major 
general 
for 
gallantry 
at 
Chickamauga. 
After winning races for U.S. House 
and Senate seats, Garfield was elected 
President in 1880 at the age of 49. 
Only July 2, 1881, as he entered a 
railroad station in Washington, he was 
shot by a disappointed office seeker. 
Garfield died Sept. 19 and was buried in 
Cleveland. He would have been 50 on 
Nov. 19. 
The assassin, Charles J. Guiteau, 
was hanged June 30, 1862. 


BENJAMIN Harrison was elected 
President 48 years after his grand­ 
father won the office. Unlike Gen. 
Harrison, Benjamin was born in Ohio, 
at North Bend on Aug. 20, 1833. And, 
while the general visited the Hoosier 
when fighting or other business called, 
Benjamin moved there after being 
admitted to the bar in 1853. 
He fought in four major Civil War 
campaigns 
and 
made 
brigadier 
general. Back in Indiana, he lost a 
governor’s race in 1876 but won a 
Senate seat in 1880. Having stuck with 
the GOP in Indiana, he was that party’s 
winning presidential candidate in 1888, 
when he was 55. He lost his re-election 
try 
to 
New 
York 
Gov. 
Grover 
Cleveland, kin of Moses Cleavelend, the 
Ohio city’s founder. (The spelling was 
changed in 1830.) 
Harrison was 67 when he died March 
13, 1801 at Indianapolis, where he was 
buried. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY was born at 
Niles Jan. 29, 1843 and was 18 when he 


l>ecame an enlisted man in the Union 
Army. He rase through the ranks and 
was discharged as a major when the 
war ended 
He opened a law office in Canton in 
1867. He won six out of seven U.S. 
House races in elections between 1876 
and 1888 He lost for only the second 
time in 1890, but was elected governor 
of Ohio in 1891 and 1893 
He lost out to Benjamin Harrison in 
the 1892 GOP convention, but was 
nominated in 1896 and was elected 
President at the age of 54. 
On Sept 
6, 1901, just six months 
before the end of his term , McKinley 
was welcoming visitors to the Pan- 
American exposition at Buffalo, N Y. 
when he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist-terrorist He died eight days 
later at the age of 58. He is buried in 
Canton. 
His assassin was executed on Oct 29 
PROBABLY THE most physically 
imposing of Ohio’s Presidents was the 
first “civilian," William Howard Taft. 
His sweeping mustache and ample 
girth are remembered more from his 
photos while he was chief justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, however. 
Taft was born in Cincinnati Sept. 15, 
1857 and was a reporter on newspapers 
there for awhile after graduation from 
law school. He served in appointive 
legal posts from 1881 until he became a 
Superior Court judge in 1887. 
He served in federal, judicial and 
administrative posts starting in 1890, 
including that of first civil governor of 
the Philippines from 1901 until he 
became secretary of war in 1904. He 
was named provisional governor of 
Cuba in 1906 
He became President at 51, beating 
William Jennings Bryan in the 1908 
election. He lost to Woodrow Wilson 
four years later. 
After eight years as a law professor 
at Yale University, he was named chief 
justice in 1921. He resigned because of 
illness early in 1930 and died on March 8 
of that year. He was 72 He is buried in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


WARREN G. HARDING was born 
near Corsica, now Blooming Grove, 
Nov. 2, 1865 He worked on the Marion 
Star after college and later bought that 
newspaper. 
Starting in 1900, he was a state 
senator, then lieutenant governor, lost 
the 1910 governor’s race and became a 
U.S. senator in 1915. 
In 1920 he was nominated as the 
Republican 
presidential 
candidate. 
Calvin Coolidge was his runningmate. 
They defeated James M. Cox and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The Teapot 
Dome oil scandal, involving two of his 
cabinet 
members 
(one 
from 
Washington C.H.), embittered his last 
days as President. 
In June 1923, after a little over two 
years in office, he became ill while on a 
trip to Alaska and died Aug. 2 in San 
Francisco. He was 57. He is buried in 
Marion. 


/ 


Our Constitution, the Bill of Rights, our 
American Flag 
... and everything they 
stand for are still there. True, they may 
be partially obscured some days with 
unsettled clouds of doubts like an 
energy crisis, spiraling prices, shortages, 
and changes of all kinds. But, be assured 
the precious bases of our American heritage 
are there today as they were almost two 
centuries ago. The American people have 


decided their own destiny for all these years. 
And it works. We Americans live in one of 
the few countries in the world today where 
freedom of speech, worship, and the pursuit 
of happiness are still preserved. 
Circumstances change • methods change - 
basic principles never! Let us uphold the 
principles of democracy under which this 
great country was founded and it 
shall endure. 


The Home Of 


Personal Service 


Ned Kinzer 


509 Washington Avenue 
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First county church formed 150 years ago 


It has been at least 150 years since 
the first church in Fayette County was 
established by Quakers on the banks of 
Walnut Creek near the New Mar 
tinsburg community. 
Two of the earliest churches built 
were the Methodist and Presbyterian 
churches of Bloomingburg, both of 
which, as organizations, remain active 
today after inaugerating a host of other 
diverse and enduring congregations 
which followed. 
After the advent of communities in 
Fayette County, churches were built 
for the services which had been held in 
homes and the scattered rural schools. 
Because travel was slow, the churches 
were located to serve small com­ 
munities, and denomination was not a 
major concern in those days. 
There were many of these little rural 
and 
village 
churches 
throughout 
Fayette County’s townships, and they 
served their 
purpose by 
bringing 
religion to a religious people. 
CONCORD TOWNSHIP 
Among the early churches in the 
county was the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Staunton. The congregation 
was organized in 1833, and services 
were first conducted by Henry Turner, 
a circuit riding preacher. 
The original log church was built to 
accommodate 
the 
growing 
congregation. When the present brick 
church was built on the site, the frame 
church was moved to Fayette Street in 
Washington C H., the former site of the 
Southside Church of Christ. 
The 
current 
Staunton 
United 
Methodist Church located along U.S. 
62-S, recently 
completed the 
con­ 
struction of a fellowship hall. The 
minister is Randy Lowe. 
The 
Pleasant 
Valley 
Methodist 
Church on the Greenfield-Sabina Pike 
came into existence in 1866. Due to a 
dwindling membership, the church was 
abandoned in 1940. 
The Paint Valley Prim itive Baptist 
Church was built in 1887 at Rock Mills. 
If was later sold and the proceeds 
divided between Mount Pleasant and 
Harmony Prim itive Baptist Church. 
G R EEN TOWNSHIP 
The 
White 
Oak 
Grove 
United 
Methodist Church, on the Greenfield- 
Sabina Road, was one of the first 
churches organized in Green Township. 
It was first formed in 1829 in a log house 
created for worship purposes. It was 
replaced with a frame church in 1855 
which burned in 1916. In its place was 
erected a brick church. Randy Lowe is 
the current pastor of the church. 
People of the Methodist Episcopal 
faith in the Buena Vista community 
organized in a school house near 
Rattlesnake Creek, and in 1847, bought 
a tract of land and erected the Moons 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In 1927, a group gathered in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. H.G. Wain and 
organized the Walnut Hill Church of 
Christ in Christian Union. 
JA S P E R TOWNSHIP 
Although a 
Methodist Protestant 
Church was established in Plymouth in 
1885, it lasted only a short while. Rev. 
Robert Dobbins, its first and only 
pastor, continued to be a leading spirit 
among early settlers. 
Two Methodist Episcopal Churches 
were present at different times in the 
Edgefield community. 
The Baptist movement started in 
Milledgeville in 1881 with services in a 
school house. Later a church was built 
near the entrance to Squire Rankin’s 
Home. 
The Harmony Church on the Palmer 
Road dates back to 1878 when James 
Baughn gave the land on which it was 
built. 
The present House of Prayer was 
established in what was once the Octa 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It was 
acquired by the House of Prayer in 
1942. 
Services of the first Center Church of 
record were held in a log school on the 
William Ferguson farm. 
The Milledgeville Methodist Church 
was erected originally about midway 
between Milledgeville and Plymouth in 
the 1880s. It was moved to Milledgeville 
in 1906. 
Not a trace of the log structured 
Asbury Chapel, built at the intersection 
of the present Miami Trace Road and 
CCC Highway-W near 
Rattlesnake 
- Creek in 1828 remains today. 
Only a few boulders of the foundation 
of the Mount Carmel Church exist 
today along the CCC Highway-W about 


a mile east of Jasper Mills. 
JEF F E R SO N TOWNSHIP 
There was no house of worship in 
Jeffersonville 
until 
1848, 
though 
organized religious meetings were held 
in log cabin homes and primitive school 
houses as early as 1828 
The Methodist Protestant society 
was organized in 1829, but services 
were held in homes until the Union 
Church was erected in 1848. The society 
constructed its own church on the site 
of the present Methodist Church in 1871 
at a cost of $20,000. 
The Jeffersonville United Methodist 
Church is currently located at 13 East 
High St., Jeffersonville, and the pastor 
is Rev. Albert Bitters. 
The Jeffersonville Church of Christ is 
located on Ohio 41-N, and its pastor is 
Richard M. Crabtree. 
The Jeffersonville Church of Christ in 
Christian Union was established in 1941 
when a frame and stone structure was 
established on Maple Street. 
The Jeffersonville Church of Christ in 
Christian Union, Maple Street. Je f­ 
fersonville, is currently under the 
direction of minister Max McClaskie. 
The First Baptist Church in Je f­ 
fersonville was established in 1881 in 
the home of Wiley Dolby. In 1888 the 
Jeffersonville 
Baptist 
Church 
and 
Bookwalter combined and purchased 
an old school house which was enlarged 
in 1946. 
Currently, the Rev. Wayne Knisley is 
the pastor of the Bookwalter Church of 
Christ 
in 
Christian 
Union. 
The 
superintendent is Lois Williams. 
The little settlement of Pleasant 
View, 
located 
northwest 
of 
Je f­ 
fersonville, had three churches. 
The 
Pleasant 
View 
Protestant 
Methodist society built a little red brick 
church in 1881, while the Pleasant View 
Church of Christ was organized as a 
congregation in 
1877. 
The Baptist 
Church 
in 
that 
community 
was 
organized in 1865 but the congregation 
disbanded in 1895. 


PAINT TOWNSHIP 
In the early days of settlement in 
Fayette County, the 
Bloomingburg 
Presbyterian Church is considered to 
have been the most influential in the 
county for a long period of time. 
The Rev William Dickey, one of the 
leaders of the abolution movement, 
accepted an invitation to lead the early 
Presbyterian congregation, and in 1817 
a church was constructed of local 
timber. 
During the Presbyterian pastorate of 
Rev. R.W. Wilson, the Bloomingburg 
Academy was founded in 1863 at a 
meeting in the then one story frame 
church. In 1870, a second story was 
added. 
The 
Bloomingburg 
Presbyterian 
Church recently received Alton J. 
Myers as its minister. Built in 1847, the 
church is located at 27 Wayne Street, 
Bloomingburg. 
The 
Bloomingburg 
Methodist 
Church, however, is older than the 
Presbyterian Church, having 
been 
founded in 1813, three years before the 
town was laid out. 
The first Methodist house of worship 
was built around 1820. A brick church 
was built in 1894. Currently, Rev. 
Harold J. Messmer is the pastor of the 
Bloomingburg 
United 
Methodist 
Church, located on W. Cross Street. 
Bloomingburg. 
The 
First 
Baptist 
Church 
in 
Bloomingburg was also known as the 
First Baptist Antioch Church for some 
time after it was given a house of 
worship in 1864 
The 
Prim itive 
Baptist 
Church, 
initiated in 1880 was destroyed by a 
tornado in 1917 and was never rebuilt. 
The 
Christ 
Victory 
Church 
in 
Bloomingburg was built in 1951 under 
the leadership of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Hidy. 
PER R Y TOWNSHIP 
The Sugar Grove Methodist Church 
was founded in 1820 in a log cabin on the 
bank of Sugar Creek, not far from 


where the present brick house of 
worship stands. Since its inception in a 
log house, the church progressed to a 
brick church in 1889 
The Walnut Creek Church near New 
Martinsburg is generally considered to 
have been the first in Fayette County 
established by Quakers 
New Mar­ 
tinsburg was established by Quakers in 
1805. A grant to begin a church was 
received in 1809 
The New Martinsburg Community 
Baptist Church is currently under the 
direction of minister Gerald Hoffer. 
Rev. Noel McLaren is the Sugar Creek 
Baptist Church minister. 
. The brick Cochran Church was 
abandoned about 20 years ago because 
the congregation had dwindled. 
Sometime prior to 1836, a Methodist 
Episcopal society was formed in New 
Martinsburg by Robert Buck. A frame 
building was put up in 1856, and another 
in 1904 
The Spring Grove Methodist Church, 
a red brick country church near 
Parrott’s Station, was built in 1871. It 
was completely redecorated in 1951. 
MADISON TOWNSHIP 
Just before the start of the Civil War, 
residents of the Madison Mills com­ 
munity formed the Madison Mills 
Methodist Church and held services in 
a school house. A church was built in 
1869, and then in 1954 a new section was 
added to the building. 
The Madison Mills United Methodist 
Church is under the direction of Rev. 
Harold J. Messmer, and Mrs. Steve 
Huff is the superintendent. 
The old White Oak Methodist Church 
on the Cook-Yankeetown Road was 
organized more than 115 years ago. The 
church and all records were destroyed 
by fire Sept. 11, 1900. 
Most 
of the early 
churches 
in 
Madison 
Township 
were 
in 
the 
Waterloo community because it was on 
the stage coach road north from 
Chillicothe. 
The Pleasant Hill, or Yankeetown 


Methodist Episcopal Church, came into 
being in 1817, almost before Fayette 
County had begun to emerge from the 
wilderness. 
Pleasant Hill Chapel was built about 
1823 of hewn logs. 
The 
old 
Waterloo 
Methodist 
Episcopal Church is now a red brick 
residence at the edge of the village on 
the road to Washington C.H. 
The Waterloo Baptist Church, for­ 
med July 17, 1813, was the first 
religious 
organization 
in 
Madison 
Township. Baptismal services were 
held in Deer Creek, a short distance 
from the church. 
, 
The Waterloo Church of Christ in 
Christian Union took over the old 
Baptist Church in 1900. 
MARION TOWNSHIP 
Although services of many of the 
early churches were held in homes and 
school houses long before houses of 
worship were built, Salem Chapel was 
made of logs in 1818 
The Christian, or Disciples Church, 
came into being near New Holland 
when a group of people in the com­ 
munity were denied the school house 
and they built a large church in 1858. 
Oak 
Chapel, 
of 
the 
Methodist 
Episcopal denomination was built in 
1890 about two and a half miles west of 
New 
Holland on 
U.S. 
22-E. 
The 
congregation was disbanded in 1920. 
The New Holland United Methodist 
Church is located on 105 W. Front St., 
New Holland. The New Holland Church 
of Christ in Christian Union is situated 
2290 U.S. 62 NE. The New Holland 
Church of Christ is located at 326 N. 
Main Street. 
UNION TOWNSHIP 
Two of the early churches in Union 
Township were at Culpepper (now 
Eber) at 
the intersection of the 
Bloomingburg-New Holland Road. 
The 
Harmony 
Prim itive 
Baptist 
Church was organized in 
1889 by 
several of the faith who had been 
“ lettered out” of the church at Rock 
Cylone o f 1885 destroyed early worship places 


Mills. 
A 
Methodist 
Protestant 
society, 
formed in 1817, eventually became the 
Mount Olive Church about four miles 
west of Washington C.H. on the CCC 
Highway W Today, the Mount Olive 
Church of Christ features weekly guest 
lecturers, and is located on the Mount 
Olive Road. 
This church was built in 1917. 
W AYNE TOWNSHIP 
History of the Paint Creek Baptist 
Church, although very sketchy and 
lacking in detail, goes back to 1816 
when services were held in the homes 
of settlers of Rock Mills. The first log 
church burned in 1820 
A house of worship was erected in 
1828 about two miles north of Good 
Hope by the Baptists of that com 
munity. Under the leadership of James 
Sargent, the 
original church 
was 
moved to Good Hope in 1863 
The 
present brick structure was built on 
that site in 1881 at a cost of $2,500 
Currently, Henry Hix is the minister of 
that congregation. 
The Good Hope Methodist Church 
dates back to a short time before the 
Civil War The Maple Grove Methodist 
( hurch on the White Road was built in 
1905 


The Camp Grove Church was built at 
the intersection of U.S. 35 and the Camp 
Grove Road and it burned down in 1928 
The only known German Baptist or 
Dunkard Church in the county still 
stands in a grove of trees on U.S. 35 
about seven miles south of Washington 
C.H. 
At least two other churches in 
Fayette County have appeared in 
recent years. The Center Christian 
Church, conducted at the Days Inn 
Motel, U.S. 35 and 1-71, and 4317 CCC 
Highway-W. is under the direction of 
minister Conrad Bower. 
The Hickory Lane Church of Christ, 
364 Hickory 
Lane, features 
Keith 
Wooley as minister. 


City churches established after county form ed 


It was a quarter of a century or more 
after Fayette County, its villages and 
county seat came into being that the 
first houses of worship were built in 
Washington C.H 
Just about the time some of the more 
ambitious 
church 
buildings 
were 
completed, 
they 
were 
virtually 
destroyed by the cyclone of Sept. 8, 
1885. 
The 
history 
of 
Grace 
United 
Methodist 
Church 
says 
that 
Washington C.H. was laid out as a town 
in 1811, and that the first Methodist 
Quarterly meeting in Fayette County 
was held that year. 
Two years after their meeting a 
regular minister was 
obtained 
to 
preach 
to 
the growing 
Methodist 
congregation. 
The first Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in the city in 1817 by 
Thomas and Soloman Carr at 
a 
meeting in the home of Thomas Wilson. 
A brick house of worship was erected in 
1834. 
Another 
Methodist 
church 
was 
erected in 1845, and it was used until 
1955 when a large stone structure was 
built. It was completely destroyed by 
fire Jan. 14, 1959. 
The new Grace United Methodist 
Church, built on the same site, was 
dedicated Dec. 3, 1961. Currently, Rev. 
T. 
Mark 
Dove 
is 
head 
of 
the 
congregation, and he is aided by Rev. 
Allen Puffenberger. 
The Presbyterian Church, which 
came into being in Washington C.H. 
about the same time as the Methodist 
Church, was organized at a meeting on 
Oct. 10, 1813. 
A frame church was built around 
1835, presumably on or near the site of 
the present First Presbyterian Church 
at the corner of Market and Hinde 
Streets. 
The 
current 
church 
was 
dedicated in 1888. 
History says that 
many of the 
Presbyterian women were active in 
temperance crusades in Washington 
C.H. during the early 1900s. 
Today, Rev. Gerald Wheat is the 
pastor 
of 
the 
First 
Presbyterian 
Church. 


Only a tew years after the Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches were firmly 
established, the Baptist Church was 
founded on Feb. 21, 1840. 
For the first 20 years, services were 
held in private homes and in the 
Fayette County Courthouse. It was not 
until 1857 that first steps were taken to 
build a house of worship. The church, 
when the group met at the church with 
Mrs. Thelma Yenger as hostess. 
A new church was dedicated in 1888. 
In 1948 a new parsonage was built on a 
lot on N. North Street. Many additions 
to the church structure have taken 
place over the years. 
The pastor of the First Baptist 
Church is Rev. Ralph Wolford. 
It was not until 1879 that Church of 
Christ services were first held in 
Washington C.H. The first house of 
worship was acquired in 1886. 
The First Christian Church, located 
at N. North and E. Temple streets, saw 
Isaac Jenkins baptized just after the 
Civil War. His is believed to have been 
the first Church of Christ baptism in the 
county. Rev. Ray Russell is the pastor 
today of the church. 
The Christian Church mission charge 
was founded in 1879, and a church 
destroyed in the 1885 cyclone was 
rebuilt and dedicated in 1888. 
The South Side Church of Christ was 
formed by a group which held its first 
meeting Oct. 23, 1938, in a room over 
the State Liquor Store on E. Court 
Street. 
The church at 921 S. Fayette Street, 
where services were held for 20 years, 
was purchased from the Grace United 
Methodist Church in the fall of 1939. 
The Millwood Church of Christ, 
currently under the direction of Rev. 
Charles Brady, was completed in 1950, 
though services first began in 1936. 
The Church of Christ in Christian 
Union 
on Gregg 
Street, was 
the 
outgrowth of a revival meeting held in 
the city hall in 1906. 
The present church was built in 1908, 
but since then it has been enlarged, the 
most notable times being 1932 and 1950. 
Rev. Stan Toler is the present pastor. 
The history of the Catholic Church in 


Washington C.H. goes back more than 
115 years, although the first mission 
was not organized until 1866. 
The first Catholic Church, named St. 
Mary’s Church was erected in 1836. The 
present church, built in 1885, was, 
except for the tower, destroyed in the 
1885 cyclone. The church was rebuilt 
immediately 
and 
dedicated 
the 


following 
year. 
A 
fairly 
modern 
renovation program was conducted 
under the direction of Father Richard 
J. Connelly, and completed in 1953. The 
Rev. Father David Petry is the present 
pastor. 
The first Episcopal mission was 
formed in Washington C.H. in 1880, with 
the Rev. Norman H. Badger as rector. 


The congregation and interest in the 
church grew and in 1915 the “ little tin 
church” was put up on Market Street, 
just east of Main Street. It was moved 
to Chillicothe during World War I. 


(Please turn to page B-2) 


200 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


In 
only 
200 
years 


Americans have gone from 
horseback exploration of our 


nation's 
w ilderness 
to 


stepping from a spacecraft 
onto the moon. Astounding 


progress has been made in 
virtually 
every 
area 
of 


science 
especially 
in 
the 


transportation field. Not only 


has the automobile become a 
must for society but so has the 


motorcycle. 


The motorcycle has often been called impractical. We now find that 
today in our society, the motorcycle now plays an important role. 
What other means of motorized transportation 
helps to conserve fuels the way the motorcycle 
does? What other means of motorized tran­ 
sportation is as efficient and as trouble free? 
What other means of motorized transportation 
actually lets the driver have absolute control of 
the vehicle? No other motorized vehicle costs less 
to operate. 
With all these things in mind, no wonder it has 
become an 
integral part of today's society. 
Maybe that is why we say Honda first for good 
reason. 


The 
people 
at 
your 
local 
Honda 
dealership take this opportunity to salute 
our nation during it's Bicentennial year. 
W e also wish to thank the people of 
Fayette County and surrounding counties 
for their continued support through the 
years. W e pause to rededicate ourselves 
to the principles which made our country 
what it is today. 
GL-1000 
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HARMONY 
CHURCH 
— 
The 
Harmony 
Methodist 
when land was first donated for its construction. 
Episcopal Church on the Palmer Road dates back to 1878 


SERVING FAYETTE CO. FOR OVER 43 YEARS! 


THE HELFRICH STORY 


It’s a long way from selling meat off a 
peddler s wagon to a modern three-lane 
check-out super-market. But that is the story 
of the M. A. Helfrich family of Washington 
Court House. Ohio. 
This story begins in 1887 when the father 
started his apprenticeship as a butcher at the 
age of 14. It continues at the present time with 
the three sons of Mr Helfrich operating a 
modern food market. 
In 1890, Mr. Helfrich and his brother went 
into business for themselves in New Alsace, 
Ind. They butchered and sold their meat to 
farmers and in nearby villages at five cents a 
pound. Without benefit of refrigeration or 
wrapping paper, the two men peddled the 
meat from a wagon. 
Purchased Store in 1905 
In 1905, Mr. Helfrich bought a meat market 
in Cedarville, Ohio, and by the time the 
country had begun to recover from the first 
World War, he owned stores in New Holland, 
Greenfield, and Washington Court House. 
It was in those post war years that the three 
Helfrich boys were getting an early and 
thorough training in the meat business. 
However, with the financial crash of 1929, and 
the lean years that followed. Mr. Helfrich felt 
it wise to retire. The boys at first thought they 
might enter other fields, but what was more 
natural than for Bob and Mike, Jr., to open a 
store of their own0 
Started on Shoe String 
The opening was on August 8 in the 
depression year of 1932. And the two boys 
started on a shoe string! Bob had $2.50, and 
Mike $5.00. which they used for change. Their 


supply of meat for the first week was bought 
on credit. The store was one room in an old 
brick building in the center of an area where 
stock auctions were held each week. The 
fixtures were an old meat case, one meat 
block, and a cigar box which served as a cash 
register. 
But the boys knew their business, thanks to 
their early training from their father, and by 
1934 they were realizing a profit. 
Bob and Mike worked hard. By the time 
Neil, the youngest boy, had graduated from 
high school in 1938 and joined the firm, the 
business was well established. Then came 
World War II. Both Mike, Jr., and Neil joined 
the armed forces, leaving Bob to run the 
business alone. Now the three brothers are 
back together again 
In 1939, the Helfrich brothers began to add 
groceries to supplement the meat business, 
and continued to do so until they decided that 
the enlargement of their merchandise stock, 
and the growth of their trade warranted a 
new, full-scaled super market. 
The new building provided a selling area of 
2,700 square feet as contrasted with the 900 
square feet of the old store. A row of new 
produce racks was arranged along one wall, 
and a 36 foot meat display case extended 
across the rear of the store. The aisles were 
wider 
and 
the 
store was 
bright with 
fluorescent lighting. 
Yes, it’s a long way from selling meat from 
a peddler’s wagon to the Helfrich Brothers’ 
new food store, but sound early training, 
perseverance, and good business judgment 
have made it possible. 


Mr. Helfrich, Third From Left, And His Sons Represent Many Years Experience In The Food Business. 


A SALUTE TO OUR NATION 


All of us at Helfrich Supermarket would like to take this 


opportunity to rededicate ourselves to the principles upon 


which this great country of ours was founded. We appreciate 


the free enterprise system and regard it as the road not only to 


our country's success, but the road to our own success. In this 


our Bicentennial year we pause to thank the people of Fayette 


County for their continued patronage through the years. M ay 


our country remain number one in its goal to provide the 


businessman with unlimited opportunities to be successful. 
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C ounty in one of m os t his toric al sections in O hio 
Fayette County form ed in 18 10 from V irginia M ilitary District 


Fayette County is situated in one of 
the most interesting and historical 
sections in Ohio. 
The earliest inhabitants of the state 
were the Mound Builders and all that is 
known about them is from the record 
they left in the mounds they con­ 
structed 
There are many mounds in Fayette 
County, but all are small. 
However, in neighboring counties 
some of the most outstanding mounds 
in the nation can be found. They include 
Serpent Mound in Adams County, Fort 
Ancient in Warren County and Seip 
Mound near Bournevilie. Circleville 
was laid out in the center of a pre­ 
historic shrine from which the city 
derived its name. Many regard it as a 
historical tragedy that this mound was 
obliterated 
Archeologists have now decided the 
Mound Builders were the ancestors of 
the 
Indian 
tribes 
occupying 
the 
territory when the Europeans arrived 
LaSalle, a young ambitious Fren­ 
chman, was the first European to enter 
the Ohio Valley. He came from a 
French settlement in Canada by way of 
the 
Great 
Lakes 
He 
saw 
the 
possibilities of trade with the Indians 
and claimed the region for France. 
This 
trade 
proved 
immensely 
profitable. 
Money always attracts and as soon as 
the English learned the French were 
getting rich in the Ohio Valley, English 
hunters and trappers succeeded in 
crossing the Appalachian Mountains 
and sharing in the rich fur trade 
Both nations laid claim to the land 
and this led to the war that determined 
the language and future civilization of 
the United States. The English won and 
the tri-color of France was replaced by 
the Union Jack of England. Twenty 
years later, the colonists won their 
independence and the Stars and Stripes 
floated over Ohio. 
Fayette County is in the “ Virginia 
M ilitary D istrict,” a section in which 
Virginia gave land to her soldiers of the 
Revolutionary War. For that reasons, 
many of the early settlers came from 
Virginia. Often the original owners did 
not enter the land but sold it to others 
who did locate here. 
They had many reasons for coming. 
Always there are people who have the 
spirit of adventure. Naturally, they had 
a 
desire 
to 
come. 
Some 
deeply 
religious, disapproved of the luxuries 
found in the Southern plantations. 
Others craved the life of the Southern 
planter but realized they could not 
compete because they had little land 
and no slaves, livestock or equipment. 
They came hoping to make money and 
in time live luxuriously. Some had 
failed in business ventures in the East 
and came here to recoup their fortunes. 
Many came into the Ohio country on 
foot with nothing but a knife, powder 
horn and musket. Surveyors came with 
two chainmen, planning to buy the land 
so surveyed, or go back to Kentucky or 
Virginia and sell the surveys. 
Some adventurers, who came along, 
’Went back and returned with their 
families, bringing a few cows, hogs and 
chickens. Most families came in large 
groups for protection. They usually 
came in high- wheeled wagons, some 
pulled by horses and others by oxen. If 
the road permitted, the men often 
walked beside the wagons. They were 
usually accompanied by several men 
riding horseback. 
They came through the Cumberland 
Gap into Kentucky and then crossed the 
Ohio River into what is now the state of 
Ohio. The journey to Chillicothe was 


long and dangerous and they usually 
stayed there until spring. Then they 
came up what is now U.S. 35 to within 
about two miles of Washington C.H. 
There they turned right on the Old 
Chillicothe Road and crossed Paint 
Creek near the present bridge on the 
Robinson 
Road. 
This 
was 
nearly 
always the main route. 
The wagon trains were hampered by 
the muddy, rutted roads where, in 
many places, they went down nearly to 
the hub and the horses and oxen sank 
nearly to their knees. 
Food consisted of corn pone and the 
meat, usually deer, the hunters killed 
as they came along. 
They forded small streams and built 
rafts for the larger ones 
The men donned homemade hunting 
shirts or 
skins 
or 
linsey 
woolsy, 
buckskin breeches, moccasins on their 
feet, with dried leaves for stockings 
Some wore caps of fur. The pioneer 
women were clad in linsey-woolsy one- 
piece dresses, gathered on a normal 
waistline. 
They 
wore 
shawls 
and 
sunbonnets 
Roads followed Indian trails, which 
before that probably were the trails of 
wild animals. 
Forty years ago one could find a 
bushel of Indian arrowheads in the 
fields around an old fort on U.S. 35 near 
Frankfort. There were no Indian trails 
through the site of Washington C.H 
because the land was too swampy. 
However, trails made by the Indians 
crossed the county These they followed 
as they went to visit neighboring tribes 
or as their braves went on the warpath 
These trails were on firm ground 
around 
the 
marshes, 
which 
the 
pioneers encountered. The wilderness 
of trees, brush and briers was not the 
comparatively open forest we know 
today, but giant virgin timber as yet 
untouched by man. The great trees of 
that time would dwarf the largest left in 
the county today. 
Forests were both a hindrance and a 
necessity to the pioneer. The trees were 
a serious obstacle to agriculture but the 
wood was used for the making of 
houses, furniture, fences and fuel. 
For their settlement, a knoll or high 
spot was chosen near a stream of 
water. Cabins were constructed from 
trees on the site. Every cabin had a 
large fireplace for working at night 
There, were no books to read, except 
occasionally the Bible. A ladder led to 
the loft where children slept. 
A cabin for newly-married couples 
was often built in two days with help of 
neighbors. More time was required for 
first cabins where there were no other 
settlers. Courtships were very short. 
Often the man proposed on the first 
date. Marriage was necessary in the 
pioneer pattern of life. 
By the time Fayette County was 
settled, Indians caused little trouble. 
Because the land was marshy, there 
was an abundance of underbrush and 
game. It was used as a hunting ground, 
instead of a place for settlement, by the 
Indians.' 
Chief Logan had one of his favorite 
hunting grounds in what is now Marion 
Township. 
His Indians set fire to 
vegetation there once and killed deer 
and other game attempting to escape. 
The Indians camped for a time in 
various parts of the county while men 
hunted in forests, but there were no 
large settlements as at Old Chillicothe, 
now known os Oldtown in neighboring 
Greene County. 
This was a very famous Indian town. 
Many white men were compelled to run 
the gauntlet there. It was there that 


There w as this guy w ho had nothing to d o, so he 
d ecid ed on a Professional Service to offer you. He 
left from the East, w ent to the West, d ecid ed to 
m ove back to the East, and offer people the Best. 
As he m oved back to his old hom e tow n, he 
d iscovered there was no other P rofessional Service 
around , 
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Gory L. M erritt 
90 9 LokevUsw Ave. 
W ashington C. H., O. 
Phone 335-1 6 1 5 


Daniel Boone was brought as a captive 
by the Indians. 
This town is also the birthplace of 
Chief Tecumseh. “ the Washington of 
his race.” He must have crossed 
Fayette County many times as he 
planned his campaigns against the 
white man. 
When in Old Chillicothe he was a 
frequent visitor at the cabin of James 
Galloway. Rebecca, Galloway’s 
16- 
year-old daughter, read to the Indian 
and taught him many of the white 
man’s customs and beliefs. He plied 
her with gifts and then, according to the 
Indian custom, made advances to her 
father 
After 
serious 
consideration 
the 
Galloways left the decision to Rebecca. 
She offered to become his wife if he 
would adopt the ways of the white man 
To do so what she required would lose 
him the respect and leadership of his 
people so Tecumseh smoked the peace 
pipe and left to become a great warrior 
and leader of his people. 
Even though rejected, he remained 
friendly to the Galloway family In his 
battles 
with 
the 
white 
man 
for 
possession of the Ohio Valley he never 
permitted his Indians to massacre the 
whitemen they captured 
Old Chillicothe was also the name 
given to an Indian town where Frank­ 
fort is now located. Adam Mallow came 
back 
to 
settle 
there 
because 
he 
remembered the flowing wells he had 
seen when he was held captive by the 
Indians. 
The early hunters and 
trappers 
carried back such glowing reports of 
the rich soil that English settlers bagan 
moving 
into 
the 
territory 
and 
established homes. 
Fayette County was organized in 
1810. It was named for the Marquis de 
La Fayette. 
Because the land was known as the 
Virginia M ilitary Survey, it was taken 
up by speculators and kept off the 
market. This action, in connection with 
the existence of tracts of wet lands, 
retarded early settlement and growth 
of the county. 
The county was heavily Democratic 
until 1840. 
William Homey was one of the Ohio 
pioneers who made a lasting 
im ­ 
pression on Fayette County although, 
so far as the records show, he never 
resided here. 
He was born in 1753 but his birthplace 
is unknown. During the Revolutionary 
War he served in both Maryland and 
North Carolina and he married Hannah 
Chipman, who lived in both Maryland 
and North Carolina. In 18 03he moved to 
Greene 
County 
near 
Xenia 
and 
engaged in farming. He died in 1829 and 
is buried in Greene County. At least 
three of his sons moved into Fayette 
County and settled near Jeffersonville, 
the village laid out by Chipman Hor- 
ney. 
William Robinson, a native of North 
Carolina, moved to Virginia in 1793, 
where 
he married Hannah Horney. 
From Virginia, he came to Greene 
County, Ohio, in 1801, and the following 
year he and his four sons decided they 
wanted to see more of the country and 
so they set out. They found one long 
pioneer had made a settlement near the 
present 
site 
of 
Jamestown. 
He 
suggested that they take the trace to 
Chillicothe. This they did. One night 
their “ motel,” as we would say today, 
was a white oak grove near Jef­ 
fersonville. Their sleep was disturbed 
by the buzzing of bees overhead and the 
following morning they discovered a 
quantity of honey on which they feasted 
to their hearts’ content, and so they 
decided to settle there. 
Robinson is given credit by most 
authorities for being the first per­ 
manent settler in Fayette County. 
Indians helped him construct his first 
cabin as there were not enough white 
men to do it. He was over 40 years old 
when he came into the county. There is 
no record that he ever owned any land. 
Possibly he helped his sons become 
established, since they were early land 
owners in the Jeffersonville area. 
In 1802 he killed 15 bears, three 
catamounts, 15 elk and 100 deer. On one 
occasion he was hunting near the 
headwaters of Rattlesnake Creek when 
a light noise was detected by his alert 
ear. Turning around, he found he was 
being followed by an enormous pan­ 
ther. He shot it. The animal measured 
11 feet in length and 30 inches in height. 
William Robinson organized the first 
singing schools and continued them for 
several years. They were held in the 
daytime for better ability to tread 
forest paths. He was a good teacher and 
many owed to him their ability to join 
in singing hymns at area religious 
services. 
Jesse Rowe was one of the most 
colorful of the pioneers. He left his 
home in Louisa County, Virginia, at the 
age of 40, accompanied by his fam ily of 
four sons and four daughters, most of 
whom 
were 
married. 
He 
located 
temporarily in Ross County, but in 1808 
he moved to Fayette County, settling on 
Wabash Creek where he purchased 
1,500 acres of land which was divided 
among his children. 
fie was for many years a zealous 
member of the Methodist Church. His 
house was long a preaching place and a 
home for the wayfaring circuit rider. 
The first Methodist class formed in the 
county was at his house in 1816. At his 
own expense he erected a very neat and 
comfortable meeting house in 1834 
which was known as “ Rowe’s Chapel’’ 
on his land. 
Rowe died in 1845, and is buried on an 
Anderson Road farm. He was called the 
father of Methodism in Fayette County. 
There were at least two, and possibly 
three families of Rowes. Also, at least 
one Rowe fam ily, that of Isaiah Rowe 
came from Tennessee in 1804. He 
owned the land on which Buena Vista is 
located. 
John Popejoy, a native of Virginia, 
came to Fayette County in 1811. pur­ 


chased a lot in Washington C.H. and 
erected a cabin. Shortly after his 
arrival he was named justice of the 
peace 
Considered 
rather 
eccentric, 
he 
made his legal decisions on his own 
ideas of justice, regardless of laws or 
testimony bearing on the case He kept 
no docket but make a memorandum of 
all legal transactions on a piece of 
paper which was placed in a crevice in 
his cabin. He tried very hard to secure 
a settlement acceptable to both sides. 
He either charges no costs or took it 
in some form of innocent drink and 
invited the witnesses, parties involved 
and spectators to join him in drinking 
to their health. 
Jacob Jamison, associate judge and 
justice of the peace, came to Fayette 
County in 1808 
Valentine Post, a Virginian, settled 


near Rock Mills on land owned by his 
father 
Smith and William Rankin, brothers, 
also were natives of Virginia. They 
built the first cabin on the west fork of 
Paint Creek, probably Sugar Creek 
today. 
William 
Rankin 
presented 
the 
petition which led to the formation of 
Jasper Township Jacob Rankin, son of 
Smith Rankin, was the first justice of 
the peace in Jasper Township 
Samuel 
Waddle, 
Judge 
Daniel 
McLean’s step-father, was a 
Ken­ 
tuckian by birth He came to Fayette 
County in 1810. 
Judge Daniel McLean was a very 
civic-minded 
individual. 
He 
was 
always available for advice at the bank 
of which he served as president He 
furnished much of the early history of 
the county, according to the historians 


who recorded it. 
Much of the land could not be farmed 
until 
artificial 
drainage 
was 
in­ 
troduced 
Tilling as a method of 
drainage was first developed and used 
by Judge McLean The rich farm land 
of Fayette County is a result. 


The author of D ill’s History give 
Judge McLean credit for furnishing 
most of the facts for the book 


John Dewitt was born in Kentucky 
and came to Fayette County about 1808 
Governors Arthur, Allen and Thurman 
were frequent visitors at his home and 
ministers o( all denominations often 
made his home their headquarters 
Thomas Green was born in Virginia 
in 1784 and came to Ohio in a four horse 
wagon in 1808 Frequently, he and those 
with him had to cut their way through 
almost inpenetrable land 


County’s 
most spooky 


spot 
near Yatesville 


According to legend, one of the most historic — and 
certainly the most spooky — spots in Fayette County is 
“ Cherry H ill” a little moraine about 15 feet high and 
200 feet across oiHhe east side of Ohio 38, a mile south 
of the Yatesville community. 
Not only have strange folklore stories come down 
through the years of murder, ghosts and counterfeiting 
intrigue connected with the hill, but it seems fairly 
well-established that the first court held in Fayette 
County was in a house on “ Cherry H ill.” 
The first Methodist Church in the county also was 
located a short distance south of this historic little 
eminence, which in late years has been almost com­ 
pletely carved away for the gravel it contains. 
“ Cherry H ill” was so named for the numerous 
cherry trees which formerly stood on the hill. 
According to folklore, a land buyer with saddlebags 
filled with money, stopped at the old inn that formerly 
stood on the hall, and during the night, he was mur­ 
dered. His horse was found in the woods a mile away. 
The story that he had been murdered, his head cut 
off and his body placed in an old well on or near the hill 
was circulated. 
Descendants of the innkeeper told the story of a 
federal agent probing counterfeit activities of the 
famous Funk fam ily when one of the Funks was the 
innkeeper. The Funks, so the story goes, learned the 
entity of the federal man and murdered him. 
When his wife discovered her husband disposing of 
the body, he hurled an axe at her and inflicted a great 
gash across her breast. She later disclosed the facts of 
the murder. 


Soon after the murder, ghost stories began c ir­ 
culating. They told of a headless horseman seen riding 
about the hill at night and a headless man walking 
about. 
So lurid were the stories that the place was shunned 
People passing at night fearfully galloped their horses 
past the “ haunted hill.” 
No one would stay in the inn and it was abandoned 
Later lights showed through the clapboard roof and 
chinks in the wall at night as the ghosts walked (and 
men played poker), according to the legend 
The inn was torn away and only the big glacial stones 
used for foundation logs to rest on, remained for many 
years 


Little by little, the ghost scare subsided 
The last “ headless man” seen at the spot was nearly 
80 years ago when a man living on the William Selsor 
farm, a mile east of the hill, was returning home late at 
night with a little too much booze under his belt. 
A few days before, some boys had placed a piece of 
fence rail across the decaying top of a gatepost near 
the gate through which the man had to pass. 
After opening the gate, the man, George Mitchell, 
led his horse through and then saw the “ headless man” 
standing with arms outstretched He yelled, his horse 
became frightened, ran away, tore up his buckboard, 
spilled groceries along the way and broke a quart 
bottle of whiskey. 
George ran all the way home, but never would 
believe he had seen the gatepost with fence rail across. 
/^p^/^p^prgp^^p/^p 


An American 
Creed 


AA 


By Dean Alfange 


I d o not choose to be a com m on m an. It is m y 
right to be uncom m on 
....... if I can. 


I seek opportunity...not security. I d o not w ish to 
be a kept citizen, hum bled and d ulled by having 
the state look after me. I w ant to take the 
calculated risk; to d ream and to build , to fa il and 
to succeed. 
I refuse to barter incentive for a d ole. I prefer 


the 
challenges 
of 
life 
to 
the 
guaranteed 
existence; the thrill of fulfillm ent to the stale 
calm of U topia. I w ill not trad e freed om for 
beneficence nor m y d ignity for a hand out. I w ill 
never cow er before any m aster nor bend to any 
threat. It is m y heritage to stand erect, proud and 
unafraid . To think and act for m yself; enjoy the 
benefits of m y creations and to face the w orld 
bold ly and say, " This I have d one." A ll this is 
w hat it m eans to be an A m erican. 
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First cabin built here in 1807 
City grew from clearing in woods 


The first white men to set foot in the 
Northwest Territory, from which Ohio 
was formed, were French traders and 
missionaries under the leadership of 
LaSalle Later, the French from their 
settlements in Canada, established a 
series of trading 
posts 
down 
the 
Mississippi 
Valley and built up a 
valuable fur trade with the Indians. 
The English along the Atlantic Coast 
became aware of the value of Die rich 
soil beyond the Appalachians and they 
started extending 
their 
boundaries 
westward. 
The 
claims 
of 
the 
two 
nations 
overlapped in the Ohio Valley and this 
led to the great war which was to 
determine 
the 
language 
and 
civilization of the future United States 
The English won and the region came 
under English rule Soon the English 
colonists declared their independence 
and a new nation, the United States, 
came into existence. 
Thus, the flags of three nations have 
gloated over Ohio — the tri-color of 
France, the Union Jack of England and 
the stars and striped of the United 
States 
Ohio was a battleground and hunting 
ground of many Indian tribes, but 
permanent habitation of none, except 
possibly the Erie Because the land was 
marshy, there was underbrush and 
game; so the Indians used it as a 
hunting ground rather than a place of 
settlement. 
It could not be famed until artificial 
drainage was introduced, but this delay 
in 
cultivation 
helped 
retain 
the 
vegetable humus that makes the rich 
soil of today. Incidentally, tiling as a 
method of drainage was first developed 
and used by a Fayette County farmer. 
Fayette County if a part of the 
Virginia Military Survey which was 
reserved by Virginia in 1785 to be 
alloted to the soldiers who had fought in 
the Revolutionary War For that reason 
most of the Fayette County settlers 
came 
from 
Virginia 
through 
the 
Cumberland Gap into Kentucky. Land 
across the Ohio River appealed to 
many already settled in Kentucky and 
they joined the migrants as they moved 
north. 
After landing on the northern side of 
the Ohio River there still remained the 
long and dangerous journey to the 
Chillicothe 
settlement. 
It 
was 
frequently so near winter by the time 
they 
reached 
Chillicothe 
that 
the 


America 


A is for America, the country that we 
love. 
B is for the blue skies that we always 
have above. 
courage our founding 


families stayed until spring Then they 
moved to Fayette County where they 
cleared land for a hose and garden. 
When the first settlers came into this 
vast wilderness they found trees which 
would dwarf the largest left in the 
county today — IO to 14 feet in diameter 
and 200 feet tall 
If converted into 
lunder a single tree would build a 
number of houses today. 
Farmers clearing land could walk 
from farm home to farm home on logs 
they cut 
, 
To reach their destination there were 
no roads, as we know them today When 
they did not follow the well-known or 
well-worn Indian trails they must have 
used a compass or depended upon their 
knowledge of the heavens. 
The modern highways, over which 
the cars of today travel at speeds of 55 
miles per hour and more, often follow 
these early Indian trails. Even before 
that they may have been the trials of 
buffalo and other wild animals. 
The Indians marked their trails by 
bending trees to point the direction. A 
big ash tree with two crooks in it for­ 
merly stood where U.S. 62-S joins the 
Stafford Road The nearest Indian trail 
was three miles from Washington C H. 
A land grant of 1,200 acres was given 
by the state of Virginia to Colonel 
Temple and his heirs. After his death, a 
son. Benjamin Temple of Kentucky, 
offered 150 acres “ through his friend 
and attorney Thomas Hinde” to be used 
as a county seat Many of the men who 
settled here had fought under Colonel 
Temple in the Revolutionary War 
The deed of conveyance was made 
Dec. IO, 1810. The little settlement that 
was to become Washington C H. was 
named in honor of George Washington 


and the County took its name as a 
tribute to Marquis de La Fayette 
The Virginians who settled Fayette 
County were accustomed at home to 
affix the words “ Court House" to the 
names of each county seat They talked 
of Washington Court House. For this 
reason and to avoid confusion with 
communities named 
Washington in 
other parts of the country “ Court 
House" 
was 
added 
to 
the 
name 
"Washington." 
Fayette County was established by 
the state legislature partly because of 
“ deed of gift" offered by Benjamin 
Temple but chiefly because the citizens 
felt the need to be near a courthouse It 
was such a long and difficult journey to 
Chillicothe that sales of land were not 
always recorded. 
Ministers were few and when one did 
come through it would take days to go 
to Chillicothe for a marriage license. 
Although most of the settlers were well 
behaved, 
there 
were 
frequent 
oc­ 
casions when a court of law was 
needed. 
Colonel 
Robert 
Stewart 
of 
Bloomingburg was appointed by the 
state legislature as “ director of the 
town of Washington" and had the town 
laid off some time between Dec. I, 1810 
and Feb. 26, 1811. Many lots were sold 
at auction and a house was built of logs 
cut from the ground on which it stood. 
The two streets from which the new 
lots were numbered were called Hinde 
Street and Temple Street. 
The surveyors who laid out the town, 
placed it on an angle of 45 degrees so 
the sun would shine on every side of a 
square house everyday. 
They planned to lay out their town in 
a curve of Paint Creek, which obtained 
City church history 


(Continued from page A-17> 


C is for the 
fathers had. 
D 
is 
for 
Independence 
England mad. 
E 
is 
for 


the 
that 


the 


Declaration 
of 
made 
mother 


excitement 
that 
Americans 
have 
when 
they 
find 
something new to try. 
F is for the fireworks we see on the 
Fourth of July. 
G is for God who we are united under 
as one. 
H is for hurrah which is what they 
yelled when the war was done. 
I is for integrity that all Americans 
have. 
J is for the jolly times that make us 
laugh. 
K is for Francis Scott Key who wrote 
our favorite song. 
L is for Abraham Lincoln who gave a 
speech that was not very long. 
M is for the millions of people that 
have made our country great. 
N is for how nice people are in every 
state. 
O is for Old Cloy, the flag that Ays so 
high 
P is for our favorite food-good ole pie. 
Q is for the Quakers led by William 
Penn. 
R is for the readiness Americans 
have no matter when. 
S is for our soldiers who have lost 
their lives. 
T is for terriffic which is the way our 
country thrives. 


U is for the umbrellas we need with 
our country's plentiful rainfall. 
V is for the variety of sports like 
gymnastics and baseball. 
W is for George Washington the 
father of our great land. 
X is for the x-tra special things that 
make our country grand. 
Y is for the yellow sun we see in our 
sky. 
Z is for zuperduper! or just that 
America is a nice place for you and I! 
Nancy Binzel 
542 Washington Ave. 


Origin of names 


(Continued from page A-8) 


W A LTEN 
Named of former post office at Rock 
Mills. 
W EST HOLLAND 
It was called Flemingsburg before 
railroad was constructed. This is the 
part of New Holland that is situated in 
Fayette County. 
W EST LAN C A STER 
On U. S. 35 and West Lancaster Road. 
It was named for Lancaster, Pa., and 
was settled by Pennsylvanians. 
W H IT E OAK 
On White Oak Road, off U. S. 52-N. It 
was named for the white oak trees, 
where the settlement was established. 
Y A T E S V IL L E 
On Ohio 38, north of Bloomingburg at 
Yatesville-Wissler Road. 
Reportedly 
named 
for 
M. 
L. 
Yates, 
who 
established the village. 
YA N K EET O W N 
All that is left is the Yankeetown 
Bridge over Deer Creek. Located on 
Cook-Yankeetown Road. 


Soon afterwards a house was moved 
to East Street, just around the corner 
from Fayette Street, and remodeled as 
a church. 
The cornerstone 
for the present 
church on Highland Avenue was laid in 
1954, and the first service in St. 
Andrew’s 
Episcopal 
Church 
was 
conducted in 1955. The current pastor is 
Dr Leroy Davis. 
Two saloons, the “ Shadow of Death" 
and “ King Anderson" were largely 
responsible for the establishment of the 
McNair 
Presbyterian 
Church, 
currently under the pastorate of Rev. 
Wilbur D. Bullock. 
A Washington 
C.H. 
woman who 
reportedly felt that saloons created “ an 
atmosphere of sins" bought one of the 
saloons and remodeled it for prayer 
meetings. 
The present church was built in 1894. 
Until 1915 it was considered a branch of 
the First Presbyterian 
Church. 
A 
separate church was formed and it was 
called McNair Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. 
The Seventh-Day Adventist Church 
movement started in Washington C H. 
in 1888. Membership declined, and the 
church’s presence faded until 
1933 
when profuse baptisms took place. 
The current Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church at 512 Broadway St., was 
dedicated in 1946. Its present pastor is 
Richard L. Trott. 
The Christian Science Church was 
established in Washington C H. in 1917, 
with the religious organization first 
introduced here by May Millikan in 
1914. 
Currently 
the 
Christian 
Science 
Church is located at 504 E. Temple 
Street. 
A Lutheran mission was established 
in Washington C H. in 1959. German 
settlers had first attempted to organize 
a Lutheran church here in Fayette 
County in 1873. 
Meetings 
which 
led 
to 
the 
organization of the Good Shepherd 
Church were started in 1958. Rev. 
Harold Shank is the present minister of 
the church, which is located at 1003 N. 
North Street. 
The 
House 
of 
Prayer, 
1230 
Washington Ave., was completed in 
1921, three years after the advent of the 
organization in Washington C H. Many 
additions have since taken place. 
A number of smaller churches and 
groups of religious faiths have sprung 
up in Washington C.H. over the past 30 
years. 


The Rodgers A M E Church, North 
Street was the outwrowth of a desire 
by former slaves for their own place or 
worship. 
In 1873, David Rodgers bought a lot 
on N. Main Street for $2,000, and it was 
at this location that the present church 
was built. It was named for the 1873 
benefactor. The present pastor is Terry 
A Porter. 
The church of God emerged from an 
open air meeting held on Harrison and 
Newberry streets in 1906. In 1917, the 
present Church of God place of worship 
was built. It is currently under the 
direction 
of 
minister 
Jeri 
A. 
Bomgardner. 
One of the older churches in this 
category is the Second Baptist Church, 
formed in 1858. A house of worship was 
constructed that year across from the 
current 
Washington 
CH . 
Middle 
School. 
The 
current 
church 
was 
dedicated in 1922. The current pastor is 
Rev. Clinton Powell. 
Like many of the other small chur­ 
ches, the Church of Nazarene was the 
outgrowth of meetings held in a vacant 
storeroom. First meetings for this 
church were held in 1930, and later they 
were often conducted in tents. 
Today, the First Church 
of the 
Nazarene is located on Ohio 41-S, and is 
headed by Rev. Sam Slagle. 
A branch of Jehovah’s Witnesses was 
organized here in 1941 in a home on 
Florence 
Street. 
A 
reorganization 


meeting was held in 1950. 
The Kingdom 
Hall of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses is located at 717 E. Paint St., 
today. 
Four other churches in Washington 
C H ., for which 
past records are 
sketchy are the Wesleyan Church, 312 
Rose Ave., Full Gospel Church, 730 
Brown St., Church of God, 505 Rose 
Ave., and the Church of Christ on 1105 
Washington Ave. They are under the 
direction of the following ministers, 
listed respectively: Clyde H. Blazer, 
B E. Mullins, Louis S. Reynolds, and 
Lowell Williams. 
It is acknowledged by many church­ 
goers 
of 
all 
denominations 
in 
Washington 
C.H. 
that 
these 
four 
churches have taken important steps in 
providing a progressive sense of well­ 
being for their recent congregations. 
The Immanuel Baptist Church, 1205 
Leesburg Ave., is another fairly recent 
and well attended church, currently 
under the direction of Rev. Brian O. 
Donauhue 


its name from the red and yellow ochre 
(impure iron ore) along the banks of 
streams in Ross County. This caused 
the water at the edges of the streams to 
be colored like paint. 
The 
courthouse 
grounds 
were 
planned for with Main Street and Court 
Street on either side Market Street was 
built wider than others to take care of 
business needs. 
No block houses were needed as a 
protection against the Indians by 1810, 
but 
high-spiked 
fences 
were 
built 
around gardens as a protection against 
deer. 
A pioneer named Crusuer built the 
first log cabin in 1807. Within three 
years there were enough log cabins to 
encourage the first local merchant, 
Joseph Raunk, to open a place of 
business. It was a hewed log cabin and 
he lived in one end of it. It was located 
on wh\t is now a part of the courthouse 
square at the corner of Main and 
Market streets. 
At about the same time Peter Heffler 
opened a small store on Court Street 
and traded goods for hides. Much trade 
of that time was by barter. 
The first court held in Washington 
C H was about 1812 in a log cabin on 
the southwest corner of Main and Court 
streets. The cabin, owned by Valentine 
Coil, 
consisted 
of 
two 
separate 
buildings connected by a roof over the 
open space between them. The jury 
retired to a hazel bush nearby to hold 
its deliberations. 
It is stated that while justice was 
solemnly 
dispensed 
in 
one 
room, 
whickey was sold by the owner of the 
cabin in the other room 
Valentine Coil, who had been cap­ 
tured by the Indians when an infant, 
had learned from them how to make 
brick. He bought several lots in the 
newly-created town and early in 1815 
clay was dug at the north corner of 
Court and Main streets by Coil and 
burned into bricks from which he 
started the construction of a cour­ 
thouse 
It was completed and occupied by 
March of 1814. Fayette County business 
was conducted there until 1828 when the 
building and nearly 
all the court 
records were destroyed by fire. 
It is said the hole from which the 
building clay was dug left a muddy 
pool, which was used to dunk the more 
violent law-breakers before a jail was 
constructed. This pool usually had a 
green scum over the top and was a 
favorite resort for ducks and hogs. It 
always took the name of the last person 
dunked with the prefix of “ Lake" such 
as Lake Young, Lake Smith or Lake 
Jones. 
The second courthouse was com­ 
pleted April 30, 1859. In 1856 Daniel 
McClain was ordered to purchase a bell 
for it an any sum not to exceed $100. 
The present courthouse was finished 
April 30, 1885, but the old one was not 
torn down until some time after that 
date. 
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In 1884 a new clock was installed in 
the courthouse tower which was at that 
time the second largest in the United 
States. The present courthouse has 
some of the famous Archibald M. 
Willard murals on its walls. 
Samuel Loffbourrow taught the first 
school at the east corner of Paint and 
Hinde streets. The first house intended 
for school purposes was constucted in 
1814. It was a rough, round log struc­ 
ture, minus a floor and was heated by a 
huge, old-fashioned fireplace peculiar 
to those primitive days. It was aban­ 
doned two years later and school was 
held in the courthouse. 
The city was incorporated in 1831. 
Benjamin Hinton was elected the first 
mayor and one of the first trustees was 
Jesse Millikan. 
Just 
where 
the 
first 
Women’s 
Crusade was held is in doubt Hillsboro 
claims the distinction, but certainly the 
one in Washington C.H., which started 
the day before Christmas in 1875, was 
the most colorful, and probably the 
most fruitful. 
The crusade succeeded in closing 14 
saloons for a short time, although most 
of them were re-opened the next year 
with a change in the village ad­ 
ministration. 
The 
“ underground 
railroad” 
provided another dramatic episode in 
the history of Washington C H. It came 
into use even before the Civil War by 
runaway slaves from the South. Many 
homes in which the runaway slaves 
were hidden still dot the city and county 
today. 
The growing town of Washington 


I 


C.H. was dealt a staggering blow on 
September 8, 1885. when a cyclone 
roared in from the west and destroyed 
scores of buildings, including several 
churches, 
and 
claimed 
six 
lives. 
Property damage alone was estimated 
at more than half a million dollars — 
and that was a lot of money in those 
days — even though the wind lasted 
only about a minute. 
In the days before the automobile, 
stock sales were a big and thriving 
business in Washington C H Once a 
month, livestock of all kinds was driven 
into town where the sales were held on 
the streets. 
An average stock sale would attract 
around 500 horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs. At times there would be twice 
that many. 
Buyers came from near and far. 
Horses, as a rule, were sold and traded 
individually, but meat animals more 
often were bought and sold by the herd. 
For many 
years, 
the 
cattle, 
and 
sometimes 
sheep and 
hogs, 
were 
driven to distant markets, because 
there were no railroads and certainly, 
no big trucks and paved highways as 
there are today. 
While the stock sales were good 
business, 
they 
also 
had 
their 
drawbacks. They brought troubles to 
the townsfolk as the roistering drunks, 
who always made their appearance, 
took over the sidewalks and stores; 
there were also the ever present of­ 
fensive odors. Eventually, the local 
businessmen became disgusted and the 
stock sales were moved from the 
streets. 


Progress Is More Than 
Keeping Pace 
■ ■■ 


Progress is m any things . . . it is vision, hard work, determination, 
pride of achievem ent, the w ill to overcom e all obstacles . . . and 
more. Today more than ever, the spirit of progress is on the march 
. . . in the proud hearts of all the Fayette County People . . . . in our 
community's im provement program . . . and in our business, w e are 
planning a n d looking forward to great things in the days ahead. 


RICHARD R. WILLIS JR. 
Richard R. Willis Jr., entered the in­ 
surance business after attending Denison 
University and special training at Hartford, 
Conn. 
After the death of his father in 1954, 
Richard Jr. and Mrs. Willis continued the 
business along the same lines followed by 
its founder and was located on North 
Fayette St. before expanding and moving 
into their new office building, 310 E. Court 
St. 
Vast changes have occurred in the past 
200 years and we are indeed proud to 
have had a part in the progress of Fayette 
County and look forward to serving you in 
our most modern building at 204 N. Fayette 
St. 
s 
j- 
\ 
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MODERN OFFICE. . . INSURING FAST 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


PmiMipPftnK INSURANCE 
INC. 


INSURANCE IS OUR PROFESSION 
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CELEBRATES OUR NATION’S 200TH BIRTHDAY. 
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"W e ho Id the se truths to be se lf­ 
evident, that a ll m en are created 
equal, that they are e n d o w e d by 
th e ir 
c re a to r 
w it h 
c e rta in 
u n a lie n ab le rights, 
that am o ng 
these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit 
o f 
Happiness 
. . ." 
A m erican fre e d o m was born in 
1776 w ith the adoption o f the 
• • * 
i i ' , H 
( i f 
»» 
* 1 
»f 
' 
* 
»i 
Declaration o f Independence. To 
the 
56 
Founding 
Fathers 
w h o 
signed 
that 
historic 
docum ent, 
their p ro n o u n c e m e n t was truly an 
a ffirm a tio n 
o f 
values 
. . . 
to 
w hich 
they 
so le m n ly 
p le d g e d 
their lives, th e ir fortunes a n d their 
sacred honor. N o w . . . as M c ­ 
Donald's 
celebrates 
the 
200th 
anniversary o f the birth o f our 


nation 
. . . 
let us 
renew that 
p le d g e : 
that 
the 
rights 
they 
p ro cla im e d so fearlessly, w on so 
dearly, d e fe n d e d so bravely, shall 
be forever cherished and given 
room to 
grow . 
The 
men 
w ho 
established this country knew that 
pious talk isn't enough . . . that 
the 
job 
takes 
vigilance, 
com ­ 
m itm e n t and plain 
hard work. 
Let's get on w ith it. The promise is 
still u n fo ld in g . . . 
A lth o u gh w e have not been in the 
W ashington C. H. area very long, 
w e still pause to extend the right 
hand 
o f 
A m ericanism 
to 
our 
Patrons. They are the foundation 
o f our grow th as w e ll as the 
nation's. 
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208 S. ELM ST., WASHINGTON C.H., O H IO 


THE ARLINGTON HOTEL — Here is a photograph taken 
of the former Arlington Hotel at the corner of Fayette and 
Court streets. The photo was taken in 1910 when Mrs. Anna 


B. Hicks was the proprietor and J. Warren Hicks was the 
manager. The C.A. Gossard Co. jewelry store is in its 
present location. 


City had several ancient inns 


Washington C H 
has seen many 
hotels come and go. from the first log 
tavern, which stood on the north side of 
the present Courthouse lawn, to the 
present day modern motels. 
It was necessary for every innkeeper 
to have a license, for the inns or taverns 
were the places where intoxicating 
beverages were dispensed in the early 
days. Licenses were first required in 
1800 
To obtain a license, it was necessary 
for the innkeeper to have the recom­ 
mendation 
of 
12 
respectable 
freeholders and to “ furnish good en­ 
tertainment for man and beast.” 
William Harrison opened the first 
tavern of record on the street “ north of 
the Courthouse" in a log cabin in 1810. 
Later the inn was operated by a man 
named Parvin, who had the tavern in 
1825. 
Another tavern (or inn) was operated 
at the corner of Main and Court streets 
from 1810 to 1812, and Norman Jare 
also had such a place about the same 
time. In 1816 Evans and Sons had a 
tavern at the northwest corner of 
Fayette and Court streets. 
In 1817 John Evans and Nichols 
Neeley operated a tavern in 
the 
downtown area 


The first real, honest-to-goodness and 
imposing hotel was the Kirk House, 
later the Arlington, and still later the 
Fayette Hotel 
The Cherry Hotel was one of the best 
known hotels in the area and the Hotel 
Washington for many years attracted 
widespread attention until 
it was 
vacated this year. A YMCA was for­ 
merly housed in the Hotel Washington. 
The Melvin Hotel, later the New 
Melvin and still later the Imperial 
Hotel, which was situated on the nor­ 
thwest corner of Main and East streets, 
was destroyed by the big fire of Dec. 30, 
1911. 
Then there was the Captain Foster 
Hotel which was located on the west 
side of Fayette Street, near the present 
Washington C H. Police Department 
headquarters. The hotel was one of the 
leading small hotels in the city for a 
number of years. 
One of the former well-known hotels 
was the Central House, which was 
known later as the Glass House, and 
still later the Kret Hotel, immediately 
south of the Record-Herald building on 
S. Fayette Street. 
It was converted many years ago and 
was last operated as a hotel by M.S. 
Tracey. 
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Because she married a commoner 


Queen Victoria's half-sister 


buried in South Salem grave 


The brick structure flush with the 
sidewalk, a half block south of East 
Street on S. Fayette Street, was once 
known as the Central House and later 
as the Hicks House. 
One of the oldest and best-known 
hotels was a two-story frame structure 
which was located on the present of the 
J.C. Penney Co. store on S. Main Street. 
It was known as the Midland Hotel. It 
passed out of the picture about 70 years 
ago, but for years it was used for of­ 
fices. 
Then there was the Merchants and 
Farmers Hotel, on the west side of 
Water Street, north of Temple Street, 
which was, for a great many years, 
noted for what went on within its two- 
story, 10-room confines. It was last 
operated by Dick Collopy and was 
dismantled about 50 years ago. 


C lo c k second largest 


When “ Old Ben,” as the former 
caretaker, 
Bert 
Ellis, 
named the 
Courthouse clock here, was installed in 
1884, it was reportedly the second 
largest clock in the nation at that time. 
Where the largest one was located 
was not given in the meager data found 
in scanning some old records. 


SOUTH SALEM, Ohio - For 124 
years the half-sister of former Queen 
Victoria of England has rested in a 
grave in the little cemetery at South 
Salem in Ross County — because she 
married a commoner. 
And some of her descendants have 
lived, and still are living here in 
Fayette County and in Greenfield. 
So quiet and unassuming was this 
woman of royalty and her descendants, 
that little has been heard of one of the 
strangest stories in human history. 
Apparently, all but one historian has 
completely overlooked the story until 
recently. 
This woman of noble birth, daughter 
of George, Duke of Kent, who was the 
father of Queen Victoria, was not only 
disinherited and lost her chance as 
successor to the throne of England, but 
became a virtual outcast. This was in 
accordance with British custom of 
ostracising those of noble birth who 
married a commoner. 
Mutely telling the story is a sand­ 
stone marker, about 90 feet south of 
where the former Presbyterian Church 
stood in the South Salem cemetery. The 
monument bears the following in­ 
scription : 
“ Mary A. wife of B.J. Morter, Native 
of England. Died April 16, 1852, aged 34 
years. I month and 4 days.” 
And beneath this inscription is one 
word, at the grassline — “ Think.” 
It is one of the more ordinary 
markers in the little cemetery, which 
abounds in history. 
No other burials have ever been 
made on that particular lot, and it is 
reported 
Mary 
Morter’s 
husband, 
Blythe 
Jagway 
Morter, 
was 
a 
stoneworker and engraved the in­ 
scription as he did many others in the 
cemetery. 
The story, well-authenticated, is that 
Morter, when frowned upon by the 
royal 
family 
and 
many 
other 
Britishers, came to America to get 
work and earn money to bring his wife 
and their six children to America. 
He settled in the little community of 
South Salem, and when he had obtained 
sufficient funds, he sent for his family. 
Hearing nothing from them as time 
elapsed, it seems 
he returned to 
England to find what had become of his 
wife and children. 
In the meantime, the family had 
sailed for America, and the husband 
and his family passed in midocean. 
Arriving in New York, Mrs. Morter 
and her children were almost penniless 
and remained there for sometime until 
she managed to make her way to South 
Salem. There she was joined by her 
husband as soon as he could return 
from England. 
There were long months of heart­ 
break and hard work for Mrs. Morter, 


who was an expert with the needle. She 
made lace, crocheted and did other 
work to keep herself and children from 
starving until her husband joined them 
Morter built a house in South Salem 
and they moved into it before the 
plaster was dry 
His wife contracted a severe cold and 
in her weakened condition, tuber­ 
culosis, 
then 
called 
consumption, 
developed and she died about a year 
later. 
Harry Hester now owns the house in 
which the Morters resided. It was 
formerly owned by Link Bennett. 
Unable to care for his children, 
Morter permitted them to be taken by 
families who volunteered to raise them. 
The brothers and 
sisters 
became 
separated, until now some of the rela­ 
tives have lost touch 
with other 
members of the family. 


The father later moved to Licking 
County, where he apparently married 
again and lost touch with his children in 
this part of Ohio. 
One of his sons was William I. 
Morter, who spent most of his life as a 
Fayette County farmer residing near 
Staunton for a time and near White Oak 
for a few years. He later lived east of 
the former Cochran Church on the 
Washington-New Martinsburg Road 


He died more than 60 years ago, 
following an infection which developed 
when he cut his foot with an ax. He is 
buried in the Bloomingburg Cemetery 
William I. Morter was a very small 
man, and it is recalled that he wore a 
No. 5 shoe. 
Many times he related the story of his 
father and mother, and his mother’s 
relationship to the Queen of England 


Old ad discloses 


hat factory here 


Anyone who has delved into the 
history of Washington C.H. un­ 
doubtedly knows there once were 
distilleries, water-powered grist 
mills, lumber and woolen mills 
and even a foundry for making 
farm and church bells. But it’s 
doubtful if many know there was 
a hat factory in Washington C H. 
131 years ago. 
An 
advertisement 
in 
The 
Washingtonian, one of the many 
newspapers here through the 
years, tells the story. 
In the Nov. 18,1845 issue of The 
Washingtonian, J. Vanpelt made 
this announcement: 
“ High Pressure. Hats! Hats!!” 
“ The 
subscriber, 
having 
removed to Washington, would 
respectfully inform the citizens of 
the town and vicinity that he has 
opened a Hat Manufactory, on 
Main Street, one door north of the 
Virginia House. He invites all 
persons 
wishing 
to 
possess 
themselves of “ tip top” hats at 
the cheapest prices to give him a 
call 
before 
purchasing 
elsewhere.” 
“ He is determined to sell his 
hats, of every variety, made at 
all times in the Latest Fashions, 
and of the very best materials, at 
lower rates for cash than have 
ever 
been 
offered 
in 
this 
market.” 


"He will keep all the different 
qualities of hats constantly on 
hand, as follows: Fine Nutria 
Beaver, second quality. 
Fine 
Cassimcres, Fine Russian, Fine 
Silk, Common Fur, Blue Sum­ 
mer, (late fashion) and Angola.” 
“ He has just received, and is 
constantly 
receiving 
caps 
of 
various kinds, which he offers on 
the most reasonable terms. J. 
Vanpelt, Oct. 21, 1845.” 
“ N.B. Furs, wool and all kinds 
of good country produce will be 
taken in exchange.” 


Who was J. Vanpelt? How long 
did he have his “ hat manufac­ 
tory” here? 
Those are good questions but, 
unfortunately, 
there 
are 
no 
positive answers However, there 
could 
be 
some 
speculation; 
Vanpelt and Van Pelt are fairly 
common names throughout the 
area and these families may be 
descendants 
of 
the 
hat 
manufacturer. 
The 
advertisement 
in 
the 
Washingtonian also is interesting 
because of the wording, so dif­ 
ferent from that of today’s ad­ 
vertisements. 


Style 
in 
advertising 
has 
changed as much as the style in 
hats. 


W e at G reenline invite you to stop by and see the latest 1976 John Deere Tractors and 


accessories. 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE 200 BIRTHDAY OF OUR NATION . . . 


we have pledged ourselves to offer the most complete sales and service center in the 


Fayette County area. 


EQUIPMENT 


LOREN NOBLE — WILL BRAUN 
WASHINGTON C.H., OHIO 


JOHN DEERE 


YESTERDAY 
TODAY 


KEROSENE BURNING WATERLOO BOY WAS TNE FORERUNNER OF FINE JOHN DORE EQUIPMENT 
TODAY’S MODERN EQUIPMENT HAS EVOLVED INTO A VARIETY OF TYPES. SIZES, AND APPLICATIONS 


TOMORROW? (« 


One photo is worth 1,000 words. This is quite an old cliche but it still 
holds true when it comes to progress in farming. The above photos help to 
tell the story of progress in farming. 
From the awkward kerosene burning tractors to today's modern John 
Deere 7520 4 wheel drive units, farming has indeed become a science 
with us. Today's farmer has the opportunity to take advantage of the 
ultimate in modern equipment affording him with comfort and efficiency. 
Never before encountered in* the fields. 
All of those manufacturing John Deere equipment and we the ones 
who service and sell it are proud of our contribution to agriculture. 


GREENLINE COMPLEX R.R. 22 N.E. 
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FOURTH GENERATION 
OF SERVICE TO 
FAYETTE COUNTY 
KIRKPATRICK 
FUNERAL HOME 
W A SH IN G T O N C.H..OHIO 
NEW H O LLA N D , O H IO 
every consideration ... in time of need 
every effort ... in time of emergency 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME 
MR. H.B. DAHL’S NEW RESIDENCE ON WASHINGTON AVENUE 
NOW RECEIVING THE FINISHING TOUCHES OF THE BUILDERS. 


(Newspaper Article, Datelined July, 1897) 


A year ago in May last, Mr. H. B. Dahl of 
The 
Dahl-Millikan 
Company, 
wholesale 
grocers, on Main Street, this city, broke 
ground on his beautiful building site con­ 
sisting of two full lots at the corner of 
Washington avenue and Ogle and East street 
junctions, making one of the most retired and 
yet convenient locations in the city. 
The mansion, for such it is, as it now ap­ 
pears, while receiving the finishing touches of 
the builders — Messrs. P. L. Rodgers and 
Joseph Williams of this city, being the con­ 
tractors, presents to the observer that stately 
colonial architecture simple in design and yet 
so rich and beautiful in its stately proportions 
as to attract the admiration of all who see it. 
The house, though very large, was made so 
thoroughly proportional in every detail by the 
architect, as to make it quite a modest 
structure, with no pretentious extremes. It 
stands out before the eye like a handsome 
picture with no defects to be seen, the exterior 
embellishments being rich and substantial, 
but not overdone. It is simply a model house 
constructed of first-class material, of hard 
seasoned wood, and after the designs of 
colonial days when balloon houses were 
unheard of. 
The basement, which extends under the 
entire house, is composed of heavy lime stone 
laid in cement with concrete floors. Here 
every thing is finished in the most complete 
system. One of the largest private house hot 
water furnaces in the city is located in a large 
airy room for heating the entire house, with 
hot water pipes wrapped with asbestos an 
inch in thickness to retain heat, and it passes 
on through the radiators on the upper floors 
without having lost any of the heat in the 
basement. Here are also the waterworks 
attachments in the well appointed laundry 
room, fruit rooms, (green and canned) and 
vegetable storage rooms and fuel room, also a 
large dark room, a well lighted hall twelve 
feet wide, leading through the center of the 
basement. 
Light is afforded the basement through 
basement windows resting on a heavy water 
table of bush hammered lime stone, which 
range work is composed of two courses of 
heavy, pick-pointed Bedford stone, on which 
rests a coping of heavy bush hammered lime 
stone, and upon which substantial foundation 
this handsome frame structure stands. 
A broad porch with semi-circle entrance of 
bush hammered lime stone steps, colonial 
columns and capitals, leads to the vestibule of 
the main entrance, handsome double doors 
with leaded glass transoms and side lights, 
the pavement of the porch and floor of the 
vestibule being laid in Roman Mosaic with 
exquisite designs The open terrace leading 
around from the porch to the porte cochere on 
the East side, is also paved with Roman 
Mosaic. 
You enter a hall twelve feet wide, with hard 
wood floor and parquet border, consisting of 
rare woodinlaid in beautiful design, leading 
back some thirty or forty feet to the grand 
stairway at the rear ot the hall, all of which 
wood work, including hall-tree and stairs, 
consists of cherry, with hand-carving designs, 


which design is characteristic of the carved 
work throughout the entire house. 
At the right of the main entrance is the 
large living room, finished in mahogany with 
hard wood floor and parquet border, and in 
fact all of the floors are composed of hard 
wood with parquet borders. This is a hand­ 
some room with Roman Mosaic mantel and 
hearth, and the frescoed walls and ceilings 
corresponding with the wood work, which is in 
keeping with the finish of all the other rooms 
in the house. The entire house can be thrown 
open in one grand reception room when 
necessary. 
The reception room is at the left of the 
entrance. It is finished with bird’s eye maple 
and has a Roman Mosaic hearth and onyx 
mantel. 
The dining room is considered the hand­ 
somest room in the house. It is finished 
quartered oak, with a French plate mirrored 
mantel and side mirror in the walls, on one 
side of the room, and a grand buffet set in 
mirrors, shelves and drawers for display of 
plate, china and silver ware, with side wall 
mirrors on the other side, together with the 
large circle bay recess at the west end of the 
room in which are five large windows, upper 
sash with leaded artistic glass. The mirrors 
are so perfect in this room, and on both sides, 
the effect is marvelous. 
The kitchen is supplied with three pantries 
supplied with shelving cases, drawers and 
locks. 
On the first floor is also the den or smoking 
room, a handsome place, with book-case 
made in the wall, the latter being a feature 
which does away with a great deal of fur­ 
niture; all cases, cupboards and wardrobes 
being made in the walls. 
Large 
and 
handsomely 
finished 
bed­ 
chambers occupy the second floors, frescoed 
in the most delicate tints and colors. Here is 
the yellow, terrecotta, light green and sky- 
blue rooms, and others in different tints, the 
hall being the same width of the hall below, 
with a beautiful sewing room with circle bay 
window at the front end. 
On this floor there are three handsome bath 
rooms, one with white imported tile floor and 
high wainscotting and white marble wash­ 
basin another with light green tile floor and 
high wainscotting and onyx wash-basin, and 
the third, a beautiful room with onyx. 
The attic will consist of a large billiard hall 
and servants’ rooms. 
The exterior of the house is painted yellow, 
trimmed with enamel white, the shingles of 
the roof having the appearance of being moss 
grown, made so by the shingles being dipped 
in creosote to better preserve them, and 
which gives the greenish coloring. 
The house is perhaps one of the finest 
outside of the large cities in the State, and will 
cost some $30,000, when completed. 
Craig Bros’, were taking the measurement 
of the rooms yesterday for the rugs — the 
handsome floors to dispense entirely with 
carpets, and about the first of August Mr. 
Dahl will occupy this beautiful home with his 
family. 


BICENTENNIAL YEAR ... 1976 


The Dahl home rem ained a private residence for 


the Dahl family until 1934, when Mr. Elmer Klever 


purchased the hom e from Mrs. Dahl. Mr. Klever 


converted the first floor into a funeral home and the 


second floor into living quarters. 


In 
1944, Mr. Klever sold the residence to Mr. 


Stanley Chitty and Mr. Ambrose Elliott. The first floor 


was continued as a funeral home and the second 


floor was the living quarters for Mr. and Mrs. Chitty. 


The third floor was remodeled into living quarters for 


Mr. and Mrs. Elliott. 


In 1948, the residence was sold by Mr. Chitty and 


Mr. Elliott to the Kirkpatrick family, who operated the 


funeral home in N e w Holland. Mr. and Mrs. Ansel 


Kirkpatrick, Sr. m oved into the residence, using the 


second floor as their living quarters. 


At the present time, the Kirkpatrick Funeral Home is 


operated by Richard Kirkpatrick and his son, Roger 


Kirkpatrick. They are the third and fourth generations 


to own and operate the Kirkpatrick Funeral Home. Mr. 


and Mrs. Roger Kirkpatrick and their sons now occupy 


the second and third floors as their living quarters. 
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A erial view of pretent county courthouse 
Common P leat Court room 


Courts m a rk progress o f county civilization 
First courthouse built here in 1813 


Although the first settlers in Fayette 
County were God-fearing people, there 
were, of course, a few unscrupulous 
adventurers among them, which m eant 
that courts were essential. 


Besides, there w ere 
many legal 
m atters, not the least of which con­ 
cerned the titles to the land on which 
they hoped to make their home. These, 
too, had to be recorded and, in some 


PRESENT COURTHOUSE — An artistic photograph of the present Fayette 
County Courthouse depicts an old German cannon used during World War I. 
The cannon was relocated two years ago to the Fayette County Museum 
lawn. 


Structure dem olished in 1885 


cases where disputes arose, settled in 
court. 
Chillicothe was, at that tim e, (before 
Fayette 
County 
was 
formed) 
the 
county seat, but it took so long to travel 
there over the forest trails that land 
sales 
were 
not 
always 
promptly 
recorded. Some lose their homesteads 
because of this difficulty. 
So 
when 
surveyors 
laid 
out 
W ashington C.H. on the 150 acres given 
by Colonel Benjamin Temple for the 
county 
seat 
of 
the 
newly-created 
Fayette County, a “square” was set 
aside in the heart of the tract as the 
eventual site of a courthouse. 
Col. Temple was given a grant of 
1.200 acres here, part of a 6,000-acre 
grant for his three years of service in 
the Revolutionary War. It was from the 
1.200 acres, that he offered the 150 
acres for a county seat through his 
friend and attorney, Thomas Hinde. 
It was accepted by the Ohio General 
Assembly and the “dded of £ ift” was 
m ade on Dec. 1,1910. The town site was 
nam ed 
Washington 
by 
the 
Ohio 
legislature, probably at the request of 
landowners, many of whom had served 
under G eneral 
George 
Washington 
during the Revolutionary War. 
The nam e rem ained for 15 or 20 
years, then the Post Office D epartm ent 
objected to having five towns by the 
nam e of Washington in the sam e state. 
W ashington in Guernsey County was 
changed 
to 
Old 
Washington 
and 
Washington in Fayette County was 
changed to Washington Court House, 
principally 
because 
the 
many 
Virginians who settled here were ac­ 
customed to affixing “court house” to 
the nam es of the county seat towns in 
their home state. 
One of the first tasks completed by 
the settlers — there were about 100 in 
the town in 1810 — was to take ad­ 
vantage of the “square" which had 
been platted to provide a new cour­ 
thouse. 
The first court in the county, ac­ 
cording to early history, was held in the 


log cabin of John DeVault, just north of 
the village of Bloomingburg. The court 
was said to be on the historic “Cherry 
Hill” and it is related that the jury held 
its deliberations in a nearby thicket. 
But, 
after 
Washington 
was 
established as the county seat by the 
state legislature in 1812, the first court 
was held in a two-room log cabin ovtfned 
by Valentine Coil on the south corner of 
the “sq u are” at the Main-Court street 
intersection 
U nsubstantiated stories 
say the cabin consisted of two room s. 


connected by a roof over the open space 
between them. 
While the court and jury met in one 
room, Coil sold whiskey in the other, 
history 
says. 
The 
jury 
held 
its 
deliberations in the log jail, provided it 
was not occupied by a prisoner. 
The next year, in 1813, court was held 
in a building on the west corner of the 
Main-Court 
street 
intersection 
and 
later at the corner of Fayette and Court 
streets. 
Coil, who had been captured by the 


On courthouse lawn 
Only county hanging 
held 110 years ago 


It will soon be 110 years since the only 
m an ever legally executed in Fayette 
County was hanged in the jail yard here 
on Dec. 14, 1866 
He w as William George Washington 
Smith who had brutally m urdered John 
G ray at his log cabin home on what is 
now CCC Highway-W, near the Miami 
T race Road. 
The Gray cabin stood in the nor­ 
thw est corner of the intersection in 
front of the Sam B. M arting home. 
G ray was nurdered the night of Oct. 
30, 1864. when Smith and John Adams, 
called him to-the door and crushed his 
head w ith a wooden club. They then 
ransacked the cabin and stole $400, 
G ray’s life savings. 
In an effort to cover up the crim e, 
Smith and Adams, who resided in New 
Petersburg in Highland County and had 
come here on horseback, took G ray ’s 
body and dumped it on the Miami 
T race Road, nearly a half mile south of 
CCC Highway-W. 
When Fayette County Sheriff Jam es 


Old records hold ‘mystery building ’ story 


After many decades, the story of a 
“ mystery building” on the lawn of the 
Fayette County Courthouse cam e to 
light several years ago through records 
in the Fayette County recorder’s office. 
Old photographs show the two-story 
brick building, fronting 24 feet on Court 
Street, and extending back 80 feet. But 
no one seem ed to know how the building 
got there, for what it was used, when it 
was built or when it was removed. 
And, thereby hangs an interesting 
story, as disclosed in local records. 
Records show that on March 5, 1850, 
Isaac L. Cook. Jacob A. Rankin and 
Joseph M ark, county commissioners, 
entered into a contract with George 
Melvin, who built and operated the 
Melvin Hotel (later the Im perial Hotel 
which was destroyed by fire Dec. 30, 
1911) to erect the building. 
Stripped of its lengthy legal ter­ 
minology, the agreem ent leased a 
parcel of county land (24 by 80 feet) to 
Melvin for a period of 50 years, 
providing he pay the county $11 per 
year as rent and that he erect and 
maintain the brick building. At the end 
of 50 years it was to become the 
property of the county. 
At that tim e the Courthouse lawn was 
only half as large as it is today. The 
Courthouse, itself, stood on the corner 
of Court and Main streets and long 
wings extended east and north to house 
some of the public offices and the 
county jail. 
The Melvin building was to begin at a 
stake 22 feet from the southeast corner 
of the Courthouse lawn (then called 
“public 
square"), 
extend 
24 
feet 
toward the auditor’s office which oc­ 
cupied the east room of the wing of the 
old Courthouse, and extend back 80 
feet. 
The two-story building was to be 36 to 
40 feet long with stone foundation, with 
a brick building extension 20 feet long 
and one story high, behind the two- 
story structure. 
The contract called for completion of 
the building by Dec. 1, 1850, and it was 
to be kept in good repair-in return for 


MYSTERY BUILDING — A “ mystery building” (indicated 
by arrow) stood on the Courthouse lawn for 35 years, 
drawing a yearly rental of $11. It was owned by George 
Melvin and the rental contract was for 50 years, and then 


the building was to become county property. It was torn 
down in 1885. The county jail is at the extreme left of the 
photograph. 


the “ground rent of $11 each year.” It 
was to revert to the county at the end of 
the half century in 1900. 
However, the Melvin building on 
county property did not last for the full 
50 years. It was torn down at the tim e 
the old Courthouse on the fountain 
corner was demolished in 1885 
This indicates the Melvin structure 
occupied county property for 35 years, 
and that the total rent paid in that time 


was $385. 
In all probability to get rid of the 
building, a compromise on the lease 
was brought about so the entire front 
lawn could be cleared of buildings. No 
one wanted the unsightly brick building 
in front of the new Courthouse opened 
in 1885. 
It 
seem s 
that 
because 
of 
its 
prominent location, the Melvin building 
was rented with difficulty and reports 


indicate 
that 
a 
grocery 
store, 
a 
restaurant and other business ventures 
were housed in the structure. U pstairs 
room s were occupied by local a t­ 
torneys. 
Probably 
no 
group 
of 
county 
comm issioners 
ever 
took 
a 
m ore 
unusual action in 
handling county 
property than w hen the lease was m ade 
for so long a time at such a low rental 
fee. 


Straley was unable to find the killers, a 
detective was employed to investigate 
the case. 
Within a few days the detective 
learned that Smith had arranged for a 
Mrs. Hemaline and her daughter, who 
lived in the Gray cabin, to visit his 
family in New Petersburg over the 
weekend. 
Mrs. Hemaline told the detective that 
Smith and Adams, his brother-in-law, 
were absent from home Saturday night 
and that they returned early Sunday on 
horseback. 
Going 
to 
New 
Petersburg 
the 
detective was told that Smith and 
Adams were absent and would not be 
home until night. Searching the Smith 
home, he found two blue military coats 
hidden in a closet. There were blood 
spots on them. 
Adams was arrested and confessed. 
He said he had ridden the 20 miles into 
Fayette County, but did not know 
Smith’s intentions until near the Gray 
home. He said he refused to participate 
in the killing, but held the horses while 
Smith went to the cabin door, called 
Gray outside and beat him to death. 
Smith was arrested later on the day 
Adams was apprehended. 
Adams was tried first and drew 10 
years in the Ohio Penitentiary for 
manslaughter. 
Both men were confined in the 
Pickaway 
County 
jail 
for 
safety 
reasons, but Smith dug out of the jail 
and escaped, only to be recaptured 
soon afterward. 
Smith was tried for first degree 
murder and found guilty on Sept. 8, 
1866, Judge Alfred S. Dickey sentenced 
him to die by hanging Nov. 30, 1866. The 
date was later changed to Dec. 14. 
Serving on the jury, which found 
Smith guilty without recommending 
mercy, were William James, David 
Lysinger, John L. Myers, J.R Van- 
norsdal, Jacob Eyman, Joel Wood, 
John F. Gregg, H.W 
Hull, William 
Kearney, Anthony Coaler, L.R. Tim­ 
mons and Thomas Braden. 
The jury finding Adams guilty of 
manslaughter was composed of Jacob 
Harper, Robert Gilmore, William P. 
Snider, William Chaffin, Robert House, 
Joseph Hidy, Jackson Popejoy, Jesse 
Heagler, 
Edward 
Taylor, 
George 
Fullerton, 
William 
McCafferty and 
Sam R. Morris. 
Alter being found guilty and sen­ 
tenced, Smith confessed to the killing, 
but on the gallows insisted that he was 
innocent. 
On the morning of the day of the 
execution, a huge crowd formed around 
the courthouse and jail. The jail was 
north of the old brick courthouse and 
fronted on Main Street. 
History records that Smith ascended 
a new scaffold, which had been erected 
in the jail yard, with a firm step and 
seemingly was resigned from fate. 
While the noose was being adjusted, he 
made a few remarks, saying that this 
was a solemn occasion, but that he was 
innocent. 
A large board fence ringed the jail 
yard. The hanging was not a public 
affair. Part of the local militia had been 
called out to preserve order. 
Smith’s execution was at a location 
som^ 20 or 30 feet south of the west 
steps of the present courthouse. 
The black cap and rope used in the 
execution are displayed in the Fayette 
County Museum. 


Indians when only an infant, learned 
from them how to make brick He had 
moved to Fayette County while it was 
still a part of Ross County and bought 
several lots in the newly-formed town 
of Washington. 
Early in 1913, bricks were made from 
clay dug from the north corner of 
Market streets by Coil for the new 
courthouse. He is believed to have had 
some assistance from Jacob Kelley and 
Silas Young. The new courthouse was 
completed in March of the following 
year. 
It fronted on Court Street, about 20 
feet back, and stood about 20 feet west 
(toward Main Street) from what is now 
Central 
Place. 
Word 
descriptions 
handed down indicate it was square 
and had two stories. It was lighted by 24 
windows, each glass 10 by 12 inches in 
size. 


Business of the county was conducted 
there until the courthouse burned in 
1818. All the records were destroyed. 
It is said that the hole from which the 
brick clay was dug became a muddy 
pool, in which law breakers were 
dunked for punishment before the jail 
was constructed. 
The second courthouse was con­ 
structed by Thomas Laughead, of Ross 
County, at a cost of $1,380.90. The in­ 
terior work was done by John Harbison 
for $689 67. It was two stories and 
topped by a cupola. 


It was 40 feet square, with wings 30 
feet long and 14 feet wide, facing both 
Court and Main streets. The courthouse 
stood on the site of the present Sharp 
Memorial fountain. It was completed in 
April 1830 and later the Court Street 
wing was extended by 30 feet. 


This second courthouse, constructed 
of homemade brick, was used until the 
third and present courthouse structure 
was erected and ready for use. 


The present courthouse, erected in 
1883 and 1884, and used for the first 
time in May of 1885. The structure cost, 
including 
fixtures, 
approximately 
$140,000. 
In 1881, the Fayette County com­ 
missioners submitted to county voters 
the following question: “Shall we build 
a courthouse by tax and shall we build a 
jail by tax?” 


Voters approved the proposal and on 
August 3, 1882, the contract for the 
building was let to North Bros, and 
Lichberger at their bid of $85,050. 
Changes and additional costs for 
fixtures brought the final cost to 
$140,000. 


It was one of the finest courthouses in 
Ohio at the time and still is regarded as 
a classic in architecture. 


The historic Archibald M. Willard 
murals are contained in the cour­ 
thouse. 


Originally, the courthouse ground 
extended only to an alley which crossed 
about the center of the present cour­ 
thouse. To make room for the new one 
and jail, the remainder of the half block 
was purchased and included in the site 
of the county buildings. 


Most of the cases which cam e before 
those early courts were the outgrowth 
of drunken fights and hog stealing. 
Incidentally, because of the number 
of hogs and the theft of them, Fayette 
County soon became known as “Little 
Bristle.” Ross County, from which 
Fayette County was created, had the 
nickname of “Big Bristle” for the same 
reasons. 


Most of 
the early 
attorneys 
in 
Fayette 
County 
came 
from 
Ross 
County. Among them were Richard 
Douglas, Henry Brush, Plat Brush and 
William Creighton. 


The first session of what was known 
then as the supreme court (the county 
courts then were akin to present day 
justice of the peace courts) was held in 
the new county seat here on Nov. 18 
1811. Only the chief justice, Thomas 
Scott, cam e here for the session, but 
since there were no cases on the docket 
the session was a mere formality. 


It was more than a year before th< 
next supreme court session was held ii 
Fayette County on 
Nov. 
26, 
1812 
Associate judges William W. Irwin anc 
Ethan A. Brown came here to hear thi 
case — a divorce petition. 
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Ou r o wn h is to r y c e r ta in ly d o e s n 't sp a n 2 00 y e a rs. In 
fa c t we a re s t ill In o u r f ir s t y e a r o f b e in g In th e F a y e tte 
C o u n ty , W a s h in g to n C. H. a re a . Th is Is a fr ie n d ly 
to wn 
a n d we 
b e lie v e w e a re f r ie n d ly p e o p le . 
So It is o n ly 
n a tu r a l t h a t w e m e e t yo u , a n d h a v e yo u g e t to k n o w u s 
a l i t t l e b e tte r . 
Jo h n D u ff C h e v ro le t, In c. f ir s t h a s It's G ra n d O p e n in g 
in W a s h in g to n C. H. in D e c e m b e r o f 1975 . Sin ce o u r 
o p e n in g d a te w e h a v e s triv e d to g iv e y o u th e p e o p le o f 
F a y e tte C o u n ty th e b e s t s e rv ic e p o ssib le . So m e o f o u r 
m a jo r im p ro v e m e n ts w it h in th e la s t y e a r h a v e b e e n 
in s ta lla tio n o f n e w s e rv ic e fa c ilitie s su ch a s tw o n e w 
lifts . O th e r m a rk e d ch a n g e s h a v e ta k e n p la c e In o u r 
S a le sm a n a n d p e rs o n n e l d e p a rtm e n ts . Th e a d d itio n o f 
n e w p e o p le in o u r se rv ic e d e p t, h a s m a d e u s e v e n m o re 
e ffic ie n t in o u r g o a ls fo r c o m p le te c u s to m e r s a tis fa c ­ 
tio n . 
W e w o u ld lik e to re m in d y o u , e s p e c ia lly in th is , o u r 
a n n iv e rs a ry y e a r to b e su re to s to p b y a n d se e o u r fin e 
s e le c tio n o f n e w a n d u se d ca rs a n d tru c k s re a d ie d fo r 
y o u r in s p e c tio n . W e a r e p ro u d to h a v e e x te n d e d o u r 
sto ck 
to in c lu d e a lm o s t 
a n y m a k e 
a n d m o d e l o f 
C h e v ro le t t h a t m ig h t f i t y o u r p a r tic u la r n e e d s. A lso , 
w a tc h fo r th e 7 7 'si 
As w e o b s e rv e th e 2 00th b ir t h d a y o f o u r n a tio n , le t's 
a ll ta k e a lo n g lo o k a t w h a t m a k e s It p o s s ib le 
a lo n g 
lo o k a t h o w f a r w e 'v e co m e , a n d m o re im p o r ta n t le t's 
d e d ic a te o u rs e lv e s to th e p rin c ip le s u p o n w h ic h th is 
c o u n try w a s fo u n d e d a n d h a s g ro w n . 
S in ce re ly, 


Jo h n D u ff 


IN CELEBRATION OF OUR 


NATION'S 200TH BIRTHDAY, 


AND IN CELEBRATION OF OUR 


FIRST 8 MONTHS IN FAYETTE 


COUNTY 


JOHN DUFF 
INC. 


333 WEST COURT ST. 
WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO 
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First classes held 153 years ago 


City school district dates back to 1813 


The old Central Schools In 1910 


The Washington C H School District 
dates back to a “ subscription" school 
established 
three 
years 
after 
the 
village was laid out. 
It was in 1813 that Samuel Loof- 
borrow converted half of his double log 
cabin at the corner of Paint and Hinde 
streets into a classroom supported by 
the parents of his pupils. 
A year later, a building was erected 
on lot No 47 on E Market Street bet­ 
ween 
North 
and 
Fayette 
streets, 
especially for school purposes Later, a 
Methodist Church was constructed on 
the site 
James Webster was the master of 
this primitive 16 by 18 foot log struc­ 
ture, and he was succeeded by James 
Clark, an Irishman, who served as 
teacher until the school was abandoned 
in 1816 
The 
school 
house, 
according 
to 
Fayette County historians, had an 
earthen floor, benches made of split 
logs standing on wooden pins. The 
teacher's desk was a plank resting on 
wooden pegs driven into the wall, and 
the students used a similar shelf when 
they were required to write 
It was a drafty room, w ith the winter 
winds whistling through the chinks of 
clay between the log walls, and only a 
big open fire to keep teacher and 
students warm. 
There 
were 
few 
textbooks, 
and 
learning was largely from repetition; 
arithmetic tables, state capitals and 
other historic and geographic facts 
were “ sung." Pupils made their own 
arithmetic books from heavy paper in 
which 
they 
entered 
the 
rules 
of 
mathematics, 
bound 
the 
pages 
carefully and used these makeshift 
texts until they became worn out or 


Did you ever hear of “ Mudsock 
Road?” 
You would never know the road today 
by that name, as it is improved with 
stone and blacktop, passable at all 
times of the year. 
“ Mudsock 
Road," 
after 
which 
“ Mudsock 
School" supposedly was 
named, 
is 
now 
known 
as 
the 
Millegeville-Jeffersonville Road, and 
extends north from U.S. 35 nearly north 
of Milledgeville and northward from 
Jeffersonville. 
The road received its name from the 
fact that it was formerly a “ mud road” 
literally, with no attempt made to 
either grade it or apply gravel for 
many years. 
Residents of the community accepted 
it as one of the necessary evils of the 
day, and drove through mud (during 
wet seasons) up to the axles of buggies 
and wagons, or rode horseback through 
the road with the horses 
sinking 


were 
replaced 
by 
“ store-bought 
books." 
After 1816 school was 'held in the 
earliest Fayette County Courthouse for 
several years with Jam es G. Gray, 
Hiram 
M 
Parish 
and 
Erasmus 
Grosvenor serving as the teachers until 
another log school house was erected at 
the intersection of Market and Hinde 
streets. 
Later the young learners went back 
to the Fayette County Courthouse and 
then from one unoccupied building to 
another until 1828 when a small one- 
story brick structure was constructed 
on Market Street next to the present 
Washington Hotel. 
This was the first 
really public 
school, although some children whose 
parents could not pay tuition did attend 
the subscription schools, but only with 
the consent of the wealthier residents 
who paid the rent and the teacher 
This building was used for school 
purposes until 1845 when a two-story 
long and frame house was constructed 
at Market and Hinde streets 
Robert 
McClure and Jesse Worthington were 
among the teachers during the 11 years 
it was used 
In 1856 a brick school house was 
erected on the present site of the 
Washington 
C H 
Middle 
School 
building. Constructed on four acres of 
land donated for school purposes by 
Peter 
Wendell, 
this 
school 
was 
regarded as a show place. It was a two- 
story structure, had four rooms on each 
floor and 10-foot hallways on each level. 
In 1872 a third story was added along 
with a steam heating plant. 
This 
apparently 
was 
the 
first 
"graded" school, and a total of six 
teachers were employed. Jesse Wor- 


halfway to theri knees 
During the long years “ Mudsock 
Road” was a mud road there must 
have been a vast quantity of mud 
carried out of the road by vehicles and 
horses, for even in its improved con­ 
dition part of it is still lower than ad­ 
jacent fields 
It is near Little Missouri Creek and 
when that stream was the only source 
of drainage, except a few lateral, 
shallow ditches, that whole flat area 
must have been something to travel 
over. 
Mudsock Road is a near relative of 
"Frog Lane” and "Toad Lane” for­ 
merly in Jasper Township. 
The old Mudsock 
Schoolhouse was 
recently used for implement and other 
storage purposes. 
"Mudsock 
Road" 
and 
“ Mudsock 
School” are somewhat like the mystery 
of the egg and the chicken. . . which 
came first? 


thington was the first superintendent. 
It was from this building that the first 
Washington High School senior class 
was graduated in 1876. Its members 
were Herbert Maynard, Miss Nettie 
Hegler and Mi^s Ella Simpkins. 
M E. Hard, who came here in 1875, is 
credited with reorganizing the high 
school 
and 
giving 
students 
credit 
toward graduation for studies com­ 
pleted. Trigonometry, logic and moral 
philosophy were among the subjects 
taught. 
There were experiments with both 
four 
and 
three-year 
high 
school 
courses, but the four-year plan was 
finally adopted. 
In compliance with state regulations 
of 1833, which required that boards of 
education establish one or more schools 
for black children when the total 
number exceeded 30, a frame building 
was erected in the 1860s for that pur­ 
pose. In 1879 a two-room brick school 
for blacks was constructed on Grove 
Avenue and primary and advanced 
classes were established. This school 
was continued until 1887 when it was 
abolished. 
In 1878, a two-room building was 
erected in the Sunnyside area (S. 
Fayette Street) for elementary pupils 
residing in that area, and in 1882 the 
one-room Oak Lawn (or Oak Hill) 
school was created in the Shady Side 
(Clinton Avenue) area. 
Then a new high school building was 
found necessary and was built on 
Temple Street, on the same lot, as the 
old Central School building. It was 
dedicated in 1884, and thereafter high 
school and eighth grade students at­ 
tended classes there. 
In 1889, the Sunnyside building was 
enlarged for an eventual eight grades, 
and 
five 
years 
later 
a 
growing 
population necessitated improvements 
on the new high school building. 
But overcrowding continued and at 
the request 
of Eastside residents, a 
special election was held on the issue of 
providing a 
school 
in 
that neigh 
borhood. A four-room building, the 
predecessor of the Eastside building 
abandoned in 1933, was constructed. 
The matter of overcrowding became 
acute in 1908. after the annexation of 
the Millwood area, and in 1910 a part of 
the Central fourth grade was moved to 
the Welton Store room on Elast Street as 
the 
Washington 
C.H. 
Board 
of 
Education 
entered 
an 
extensive 
building program. 
Eastside and sunnyside buildings 
were enlarged and the Cherry Hill 
school was built. 
Construction of a new high school on 
the old Central site was approved, but 
there were delays when the contractor 
went into receivership. 
Durihfc the school year of 1912-1913 
high school classes were held in two 


rooms of the Cherry Hill building and in 
rooms at the YM CA while Central 
grades used the high school building on 
Temple 
Street. 
There were half-day sessions for high 
school students, and for the two lower 
grades. All study had to be done outside 
of school hours. 
Buy the time the present high school 
building (now the Middle School) was 
available in 1914, there was congestion 
in the lower grades and bonds were 
issued in 1915 to improve the Eastside 
building where four rooms were added. 
Congestion continued and a six-room 
Rose Avenue building was completed in 


There’s never been anything like the 
Kid Band. And, it attracted attention 
far and wide in the 1880s. 


It was organized by H.H. Whelpley, 
the first of four generations of a family 
which has been at the forefront in 
musical circles in 
Fayette County 
ever since. He was the father of Ed and 
Jam es Whelpley, the grandfather of 
Mrs. Marion Whelpley Gage and the 
great-grandfather of Mrs. Mary Jean 
(Gage) Schwaigert, all musicians and 
teachers of music. 


H.H 
Whelpley came here as the 
DT&I Railroad agent and immediately 
started popularizing 
music 
in 
the 
community. One of his best known 
achievements was the Kid Band. 


The Kid Band soon becam e widely 
known because kid bands in those days 


1924, but because of the financial 
situation no teacher could be employed 
and it was not used 
until 1927. 
The year 19:19 was another "building 
year" with the present auditorium and 
gymnasium of what is now the Middle 
School 
and 
the present 
Sunnyside 
Elementary School (now the Fayette 
County 
Progressive 
School) 
being 
constructed during the year. 
Another new grade school was added 
to the system in 1958 when the Belle- 
Airc Elementary School building was 
constructed. It contained only eight 
rooms when erected 
A new 15-room Eastside Elementary 


were unheard of; this was before the 
days of school bands, which are now a 
part of virtually every high school and 
many 
elementary 
school 
progams 
everywhere. 


Whelpley’s Kid Band was made up of 
boys and girls of the community who 
had some musical talent; just a little 
bit of talent was sufficient if they ap­ 
plied themselves. 


Services of the Kid Band were much 
in demand for functions here and in 
surrounding communities. 


The Kid Band was renearsing in the 
DT&I depot the evening of Sept. 8, 1885, 
when the memorable cyclone struck 
the city. The building was demolished. 
The mother of three boys in the band, 
Heber, Homer and Howard Jones, was 
killed. Whelpley received a fractured 


School was built at the same time and 
two rooms each were added at Cherry 
Hill and Rose 
Avenue elementary 
schools. 
The new Washington Senior High 
School on Willard Street was opened for 
classes in 1969 and after that what is 
now known as the Middle School was 
used as a Junior high school. The 
building for the past three years has 
housed 
sixth, 
seventh 
and 
eighth 
graders. 
There have been many changes since 
Loofborrow wielded a hickory stick at 
the corner of Paint and Hinde streets 
153 years ago. 


arm and three of the youngsters were 
also injured Some of the instruments 
were badly battered when the station 
collapsed. 
Whepley 
took 
care of the three 
homeless Jones brothers for several 
years. 


A relatively short time after the Kid 
Band 
was 
formed 
he 
turned 
the 
direction over to his son, Ed, who 
carried on the work for several years. 
He later directed other bands. 


Jam es Whelpley, his other son, later 
organized 
an 
adult 
band 
which 
received wide recognition and was 
almost an institution here for many 
years. A parade or public ceremony 
without W helpley’s Band was a rarity. 
Evening concerts in the city’s business 
section were a part of its regular civic 
program. 


Mudsock Road’ only memory 
Kid Band unique in 1880s 


Foundry men Helped 
Mold America 
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Since its earliest days, Am erica's foundrym en have played a 


vital part in shaping our Nation. 


In Congress, Ju ly A, 1776, seven foundrymen w ere am ong 


signers of the Declaration of Independence. 


Jam es Wilson of Pennsylvania helped create the Declaration 


and was later appointed one of the first Justices of the Suprem e 


Court by President Washington. 


Wilson, along with the other foundrymen who risked their 


lives and livelihoods by signing the Declaration — George 


Taylor, George Ross, and Jam es Smith of Pennsylvania; Stephen 


Hopkins of Rhode Island; Charles Carrol of M aryland; and Philip 


Livingston of N ew York — supported the cause of freedom with 


guns, m oney and shot the Continental Arm y needs so badly. 


W e at Washington Aluminum Castings are proud of the part 


w e play in “ Our H eritage" as w e observe our nation's 200th 


Anniversary. 


Foundrymen are helping mold America today !! 


The Washington Aluminum Castings Company 


1011 MEADE STREET 
FOUNDED IN 1946 


Early settlers had high regard for learning 
County school 
predecessors 


Many of Fayette County's early 
settlers were well-educated for their 
day. Others had some rudimentary 
“ book learnin' ” before they pushed 
over the mountains into the new 
country. 
Samuel 
Myers 
opened 
a 
“ sub­ 
scription school of sorts in the general 
vicinity of the Waterloo community 
about 1809. and as more pioneers 
pushed into the clearings, makeshift 
classrooms popped up in the primitive 
communities or where trails crossed. 
There were few books available in 
the early Fayette County schools, but 
some of the older folks were able to 
supply copies of Dilworth’s Arithmetic. 
Webster’s Speller, the New England 
Primer, Pike’s Arithmetic and Pineo’s 
Grammar. 
Many a wilderness child learned to 
read from the New Testament. 
An ordinance of 1787 provided that 
schools and means of education should 
forever be encouraged in the Northwest 
Territory, and this was repeated in 
Ohio’s first constitution in 1802. 
But not until 1821 were provisions 
made for public schools at state ex­ 
pense. Congress had specified that in 
those 
parts 
of 
Ohio 
not 
already 
disposed of. Section 16 in each township 
should be reserved for the support of 
common schools. Actually, because of 
poor management and some shady 
dealings, the state received much less 
than that. 
The first law providing for a school 
tax was approved in 1821, but the tax 
was optional and where it was levied 
the proceeds could be used only for 
securing school sites and erecting 
buildings. It was also specified that 
only reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic could be taught in such tax- 
supported schools 
To carry out the law, a provision was 
made for the election of 
a school 
committee in each township which, in 
turn, was to be divided into districts 
Fayette County took early advantage 
of the law, and every township was 
divided into districts. Most of the 
districts erected school buildings of 
logs and clapboards 
But, as far as 
teaching was concerned, there were 
still subscription schools. 
In other 
words, parents paid their share of the 
schoolmaster’s wages. 
In 1825, a half-mill levy for schools 
became mandatory, but again the 


proceeds were to be used only for sites 
and buildings The 1825 legislation also 
provided for three school examiners 
(the number was fixed at “ not less than 
five" in 1834) who did not personally 
pass on the qualifications of teachers 
but who were authorized to appoint 
"suitable persons to examine female 
teachers only.” 
In 1858 it became the duty of the 
probate court judge to name three (the 
number had dropped again) examiners 
to 
interview 
all 
applications 
for 
teaching certificates. 
By this time some of the rural schools 
had 
adopted 
the 
refinements 
of 
civilization with many brick structures 
being erected. These had genuine glass 
windows instead of oiled paper, iron 
stoves and. since the forests were 
retreating from 
the buildings, two 
privies were built at each school It was 
stipulated that these should be at least 
40 feet apart and, if they were not 
equipped with doors, they should be 
modestly shielded by high wooden 
screens. 
The schoolmaster or schoolmistress, 
if he or she did not live nearby, “ boared 
round" in the homes of the community. 
Ink was homemade, and pens were 
made of goose or buzzard quills. It was 
the teacher s duty to keep the pen 
points 
sharpened, 
and 
the 
term 
“ penknife" comes from this chore 
The school bell was an innovation of 
this mid-century period, summoning as 
many as 30 boys and girls of assorted 
ages who studied and recited in one 
room and learned an amazing amount 
of arithmetic, spelling and grammar 
despite the confusion. 
Since moral character was stressed, 
discipline was strict and was enforced, 
frequently and dustily, by applications 
of a switch, or a paddle carved for 
reasons other than its appearance. 
Pupils brought their lunches in pails 
or baskets and at recess they played 
with a gusto seldom seen today. 
David C. Eastman was among these 
early 
schoolmasters. 
He came 
to 
Fayette County from Sandwich, N.H., 
in 1819 to make his home with his 
parents in Paint Township. Later he 
became a minister and was locally 
noted for his excellent singing voice 
School teaching opened the door to 
the learned professions for many of the 
early educators. For instance, three 
men who later became judges in 


district 


Fayette County’s Common Pleas Court 
were teachers at Bookwalter. They 
were Horace M, Blessing, Charles A. 
Reid and Pope Gregg 
What 
is now known as 
“ visual 
education" 
emerged 
in 
the 
rural 
schools about 1890 when “ magic lan­ 
terns" and colored slides were in­ 
troduced. Debates were popular, and 
the supreme reward for scholarship, 
good conduct or general excellence was 
a decorated “ merit card," many of 
which survive in old scrapbooks and in 
family Bibles 
A school report of 1875 discloses that 
Fayette County’s IO townships had a 
total of 92 separate school districts, 90 
school houses valued at $95,000, and 162 
teachers for 113 grade and high school 
rooms Male teachers in the old one- 
room schools averaged $45 a month and 
women teachers received about $26 per 
month. High ‘school teaching assign­ 
ments paid the outstanding sum of $87 a 
month. 
In the 1890s came the teachers' in­ 
stitutes 
designed 
to 
improve 
educational 
standards 
and 
a 
requirement for displaying the flag 
above every school building. 
Shortly afterward came the Boxwell 
examinations, dreaded by most young 
£ 
people who wished to enter high school. 
$ 
However, a passing grade on the 
Boxwell examination gave the student 
$ 
the right to enter high school in any 
Ohio county without paying tuition. 
;j: 
The 
Boxwell 
examinations 
were 
discontinued before 1920. 
* 
Following a new school code ap- 
$ 
proved in 1913, representatives of the 
\j 
various township and village boards 
# 
met June 13, 1914, to elect the first 
Fayette County Board of Education 
which was comprised of W E Smith, 
W W. 
Wilson, Wilson 
Morris, J.F. 
Minnick and David Long 
A month later the newly-created 
board named Frank M Allen as the 
first county superintendent of schools, 
£ 
Four 
supervisory 
districts 
were 
“ 
created at this time, with M.E. Wilson, 
H T Hughes, J.M. Hartman and C L. 
Anders chosen as the supervisors. 
O.S. 
Nelson 
served 
as 
county 
superintendent from 1915 to 1923. M E. 
Wilson served in the position for the 
next IO years, and W.J. Hilty succeeded 
Wilson in 1934 when there were still 22 
schools in the coutny. 
The biggest construction year in the 


had 92 


county school district was in 1918 when 
Bookwalter, Chaffin, Eber, Wilson. 
Marion and Staunton schools were 
erected. 
The present Jeffersonville school was 
built in 1894, the high school in 1924. 
The nucleus of the Milledgeville 
school was built before 1900, with ad­ 
ditions made in 1939 and 1946 
The first section of the Bloomingburg 
school was erected in 1910 Additions 
were made in 1917, 1921 and 1948, with 
the gymnasium being constructed in 
1952 


Wayne school in Good Hope was built 
in 1913, with additions being completed 
in 1937 and 1941. 
The present Olive school was built in 
1922. 
On July I, 1955, Concord, Green, 
Jasper, Madison, Marion. Perry, Union 
and 
Wayne 
school 
districts 
were 
merged after a majority vote of nearly 
65 per cent, into a single district known 
as the Miami Trace School District. 
The Miami Trace School District was 
named for a historic Indian trail which 
traversed Ohio from Portsmouth to 


Toledo via Fayette County. 
After a proposed merger of the three 
remaining 
districts 
(Bloomingburg. 
Jefferson and Paint) was defeated at 
the polls, the following November, the 
three districts were transferred by 
county board action to the new Miami 
Trace School District. 
On Jan. I, 1956, the Miami Trace 
Local School District and the Fayette 
County School District merged, en 
compassing all territory in the county 
exclusive of the corporate territory 
within the city of Washington C H 


Saga rests in unmarked grave 


SABINA, Ohio — It ’s rare anymore for someone to 
stop in the Littleton Funeral Home in Sabina and ask 
f: 
about “ Eugene ” 
The 35-year saga of Eugene, an unidentified black 
man who died on the CCC Highway-W near the village 
>:• 
of Sabina in 1929, ended just over l l years when Barth 
Littleton oversaw his burial in the Sabina Cemetery 
The burial, “ A simple, but dignified committal 
X 
service,” according to a contemporary account in the 
£ 
Sabina News Record of October 22, 1964, ended a 
chapter in local history which some renown and not a 
little criticism. 
“ It was just time that he be buried," Littleton said. 
“ He was kept all those years because he was 
unidentified. The days turned to weeks, then months 
and years. There was some curiosity about how long an 
embalming job would last, and I think he looked as 
good the day he was buried as he did in 1929 
"He could have been anywhere,” Littleton said, “ but 
he was here. Today, a body wouldn’t remain uniden­ 
tified.” 
But Eugene was, and there were occasional pranks 
when the body would be removed from the remodeled 
block ground cellar at the side of the funeral home, but 
the body was always recovered quickly. 
Finally, Littleton thought all the original reasons for 
keeping were fulfilled, and Eugene was buried. 
“ It was a cool October day and a brisk wind was 
blowing across the cemetery,” the Sabina newspaper 
account read. “ The tent was set up around the grave 
site, the casket lowering equipment, artificial grass an 
chairs for the unknown family were in place; the 
Littleton Funeral Home hearse approached the grave 
site and stopped. Personnel of the Sabina Cemetery, 
Spurge Vault Co. 
and funeral 
home acted as 
pallbearers. 
"As the eight men present removed their hats, Dr. 
F.M. Wentz, a local Methodist minister, had the 
committal service. . and Eugene was buried.” 


The late Olin Moon, a former mortician at the 
funeral home, had taken an active interest in Eugene 
until Moon died in 1956 He had kept a visitor’s roster, 
and estimates were that 1.5 million people stopped to 
£ 
look at Eugene including some “ famous names.” 
“ I don’t know where all that stuff went,” Littleton 
said. “ We never kept up with it too much after Olin 
Jj: 
Moon died.” 
$ 
It all started when the body of a black man between 
£ 
50 and 60 years old was found on the CCC Highway-W 
jjjj 
on June 6, 1929 The coroner ruled the death was of 
;|; 
natural causes, and the only identification on the body 
$ 
was a slip of paper with the address 1119 Yale Ave., 
£ 
Cincinnati, written on it. 
$ 
The address turned out to be a vacant lot. The name 
“ Eugene” was given the body because the closest man 
l-l 
living to the Yale Avenue address was named Eugene 
Johnson. 
$ 
The embalming process was routine, and was never 
£ 
repeated in the 35 years Eugene laid in the block house. 
:j: 
“ We would give him a new suit about every year," 
£ 
Littleton said. 
No relatives ever claimed the body. 
The fame of Eugene spread, and chartered buses, 
£ 
often filled with campers en route to the nearby 
:•*. 
Methodist campground, would routinely stop at the 
£ 
funeral home. Lines sometimes stretched along the 
sidewalk to pass by the wire screen which protected 
li­ 
the body from curious onlookers. 
As Eugene’s fame spread, it was inevitable that 
|:| 
there would be stories and publicity. Some were 
negative, which hurt the funeral home, Littleton said. 
||| 
“ Writers would embellish their stories and negative 
things would be said. 
:j: 
"But, we never kept Eugene for publicity purposes. 
He could have been anywhere, but he was here When 
we buried him, we tried to keep it quiet.” 
Today, Eugene rests in an unmarked grave in the 
|| 
Sabina Cemetery. 
|| 
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Wolmanized 


Pressure-Treated Lumber 


John A. Biewer Company, Inc. — 
Now serving more of the Midwest 
from Washington Court House, Ohio. 


Biewer has been synonymous with 
quality forest products since 1961 when 
our first plant in Michigan began producing 
Wolmanized® pressure-treated and Non- 
Com® fire-retardant treated lumber and 
plywood. Since then, a second Michigan 
plant and a Canadian plant have provided 
us with the facilities and experience to meet 
your residential or agricultural treating 
requirements. Now, we are prepared to 
serve you even better with the addition of 
our fourth plant, in Washington Court 
House, Ohio. 


Wolmanized pressure-treated lumber, 
chemically protected against decay and 
insect attack, is particularly suitable for the 
hard-service conditions encountered on 
farms. 


For such beautiful home additions as 
fences, decks and patios, we’ve used a bet­ 
ter grade of wood. Th$ product is still gen­ 
uine Wolmanized pressure-treated wood, 
but because we've upgraded it, we call it 


Outdoor’” brand wood. 


Non-Com fire-retardant treated wood 
effectively retards the spread of flame. It 
meets most all building codes and is rec­ 
ommended for public, commercial and in­ 
dustrial buildings 


Engineered by Koppers, our new plant is 
fully automated so that it can actually sense 
what’s going on during the treating pro­ 
cess, and adjust itself to the kind and con­ 
dition of wood it s treating A soon-to-be- 
added modern dry kiln will complete the 
system 


Processes are programmed to standards 
of the American Wood Preservers Asso­ 
ciation, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and Koppers Company, Inc. 


Biewer — Central Ohio is located to serve 
Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky markets with 
quality forest products, made better for 
hard service by pressure-treating. Available 
through your local lumber dealers. 


•It 
M a rA . 
Iffenvrhic. 


649 Landmark Blvd. 
P. O. Box 105 
Washington Court House, Ohio 43160 
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OLD-TIME FAIR SCENES — These two old photographs 
show two displays at the Fayette County Fair. The photo at 
left shows a display established by the W.W. Wilson Page 


and Lion Fencing. An old walking plow la pictured at the 
extreme right and a corn planter and cream separator can 
also he seen in the photo. Die photograph at right is a 


display established at the county fair by the Fort Wayne 
Windmill Co. of Fort Wayne. Ind. The photo at left was 
loaned 
to 
the 
Record-Ifera Id 
for 
the 
bicentennial 


publication by Billie Wilson and Coyt A. Stookey furnished 
the one at right. Both photos were taken at the fair during 
the early I HOOS. 


C a ta lo g o f 
1871 k e y 
Fayette County Fair institution for 155 years 


The Fayette County Fair has been an 
institution here since only ll years 
after the county itself was officially 
born, if research indications prove 
correct 
Most of the records of early county 
fairs have been lost or destroyed, but 
research has disclosed almost con­ 
clusively that the first fair was held 
here is 1821. It was not much like the 
fairs of today, but it was a fair suitable 
for those times. 
The earliest fair, which can be 


documented, was held in 1871. The 
program for the 1871 fair (which is the 
property of Washington C H. Fire Chief 
Maynard L (Joe) Denen) called it the 
“Twenty-seventh annual F'air of the 
Fayette County Agricultural Society.” 
This would take the first fair back 27 
years to 1845. 
However, this program also labeled 
the 1871 fair as the “Golden Annivesary 
Fair." Assuming that fairs were held 
each of the 50 previous years, the first 
one must have been held in 1821. 


If 
this 
assumption 
is 
correct, 
Washington C H., the Fayette County 
seat, was just a clearing in the woods 
when the first fair was held. 


The late Mrs. Jean Howat Dice had a 
list of fairgrounds stockholders dated 
April 18.1859. The stock was listed at $5 
per share and contained the names of 
the 132 stockholders. 
Indications are that this company 
was organized by the Fayette County 
Fayette Countian on first board 
State fair born in 1845 


The birth of the Ohio State Fair ac­ 
tually came about in June, 1845, when 
an Ohio Board of Agriculture was 
formed 
in 
Columbus 
during 
an 
agriculture 
convention. The new 
board of agriculture was charged with 
the goal of encouraging, promoting, 
and aiding exhibitions of farm products 
at county and district levels. 
.Less than a year later, on February 
27/1846. the Ohio legislature approved 
the establishment of an official Ohio 
Board of Agriculture composed of 53 
members. Due to the unweildy nature 
of such a large group, the law was 
amended a year later reducing the 
number of members to ten. 
Naming to the board in February, 
1848, were M L. Sullivant, president, of 
Columbus; Darius Lapham, of Cinn- 
cinnati; F R . 
Elliot, of Cleveland; 
Jacob T. Pugsley, Fayette County; 
Arthur Watts, Ross County; J. G. Gest, 
Greene 
County; 
and 
Cornelius 
Springer, Muskingham County. 
The very first Ohio State Fair was 
held at Camp Washington, about two 
and a half miles from what was then 
the center of Cincinnati, on the Miami 
Canal. The railroad played a vital role 
in the success of the first of state fair 
and the others that followed. Alfred 
Kelley, president of the Columbus to 
Xenia railroad, and Jeremiah Morrow, 
president of the first railroad from 
Cincinnati to Xenia, provided tran­ 
sportation facilities from the Capital to 
within 
a 
short 
distance 
of 
the 
fairgrounds 
The railroad charged reduced rates 
to fairgoers; all animals and articles 
for exhibition were transported without 
charge. Admission to the first state fair 
was twenty cents. All animals and 
articles were judged in the afternoon of 
the first day of the fair, and then were 
exhibited for the general public for two 
days. 
Although the first state fair resulted 
in a small deficit, it was considered a 
success. Between 25,000 and 30,000 
persons had traveled varying distances 
to participate either as an exhibitor or 
a visitor. 
“The 
Ohio 
Cultivator” , 
an 
agricultural magazine, published in 
Columbus by M. B. Bateham, the 
former secretary of the original board 
of agriculture, was most influential in 
promoting the idea of holding a state 
fair. In an editorial about the first state 
fair, Bateham wrote: 
“The beauty and fitness of the 
grounds and the liberal and convenient 
arrangements of the committee were 
commended by all. The spectacle 
presented to the beholder during the 
height of the Fair was very grand and 
animating. The spacious enclosure 
with its grassy slopes and inviting 
shade trees, its numerous tents and 
booths 
with 
waving 
flags 
and 
stream ers, the throngs of cheerful 
spectators the countless carriages, 
omnibuses, and canal boats all moving 
and 
swarming 
with 
people; 
the 
prancing of horses and lines of stately 
cattle; all combined to produce an 
effect on the minds of the spectators not 
easily forgotten by such as never 
before attended an exhibition of this 
kind.” 
When the the first Ohio State Fair 
was 
held, 
Michael 
L. 
Sullivant, 
president of the agricultural board, 
was the largest and most prosperous 
farm er and stock raiser in Franklin 
County, perhaps the entire state, and 
received several awards for his fine 
livestock For the best cow over three 
years old, “ P atsy ,” Sullivant received 
a premium of $15. For the best heifer, 
“ Jenny Lind,” he received a premium 


of $5. For the best jack, “Tigertail,” 
Sullivant received an award of $10, and 
for the best pair of mules, he received 
an award of $10. 
Another of the original members of 
the first state board of agriculture who 
contributed much to the success of the 
first Ohio State Fair was Darius 
Lapham, a canal engineer and prac­ 
tical farm er. Lapham, a canal engineer 
and practical farmer. Lapham served 
as the first general manager of the Ohio 
State Fair. He was well into his role as 
manager when he was fatally stricken 
with Asiatic cholera before the opening 
of the fair. Records indicate that the 
contribution Lapham made toward the 
promotion of the first state fair, without 
compensation, exceeded that of any 
other member of the board. 
Following the first Ohio State Fair at 
Cincinnati, the big show was held in 
several cities throughout the State — 
primarily 
for the 
convenience 
of 
exhibitors and visitors. Columbus was 
the site of the state in 1851; Cleveland in 
1852; Dayton in 1853; and Newark in 
1854. 
The 
big event 
returned 
to 
Columbus in 1855; Cleveland in 1856; 
Cincinnati, 
1857; 
Sandusky, 
1858; 
Zanesville, 1859; Dayton, 1860 and 1861; 
Cleveland, 1862 and 1863; Columbus, 
1864 and 1865; Dayton, 1866 and 1867; 
Toledo, 1868 and 1869; Springfield, 1870 
and 1871, Mansfield, 1872 and 1873. 
From 1874 until 1886, the state fair was 
held on the grounds of the Franklin 
County Agricultural Society in what is 
now known as Franklin Park. 
The Ohio State Fair became per­ 
manently established in 1886 on the 
present site in Columbus, at which time 
the original tract contained 115 acres. 
It has since increased to the present 360 
acres. 
The state board of agriculture, 
composed 
of 
12 
members, 
six 
Democrats 
and 
six 
Republicans, 
continued to have jurisdiction over the 
state fair, acting 
in an advisory 
capacity to the general manager, who, 
in turn, was responsible to the director 
of 
agriculture 
until 
1961 
when 
legislation was passed creating a new 
governing body. 
The state fair is now under the 
jurisdiction of a group known as the 
Ohio Expositions Commission. Of the 
nine members, not more than five may 
be from one political party. Expiration 
of term s of appointment is staggered so 
there will be some continuity to the 
commission at all times. The director 
of agriculture and the director of the 
Ohio Department of Economic and 
Community Development serve as Ex- 
Officio members of the commission. 
The 
commission 
is 
specifically 
charged with the responsibility of 
conducting at least one fair annually 
and 
maintaining 
and 
managing 
property held by the State for the 
purpose 
of 
conducting 
fairs 
and 
exhibitions. 
The Ohio State Fair enjoyed a con­ 
siderable amount of growth year after 
year. It became larger in terms of 
visitors 
and 
participants; 
it 
was 
lengthened in terms of days; and it 
became more streamlined as new and 
innovative ideas were implemented. 
In 1895, the state fair reached a 
milestone with the addition of elec­ 
tricity. A bulletin was issued that read: 
“Determined that Ohio shall be the 
first with respect to introducing ad­ 
vanced ideas for state fairs, the board 
has erected on the grounds an immense 
electric plant.” 
The introduction of electricity per­ 
mitted night racing and evening con­ 
certs and exhibitions. Visitors to the 
1895 s’ate fair also witnessed the 


exhibition of five “horseless vehicles” 
that were driven around the race 
course. 
Throughout the years, the Ohio State 
Fair became a popular testing place for 
new technology. 
As in the growth pattern of any 
successful venture, the state fair also 
suffered periods of frustration as well 
as success. 
One of the most tragic times oc­ 
curred at about 12 noon on October IO, 
1972, when a spectacular fire swept 
through three livestock buildings on the 
grounds, causing an estimated $4 
million damage. 
In addition to the damage to the 
buildings, nearly all the personal 
belongings of exhibitors to the North 
American Dairy Show, one of the 
largest events of its kind in the nation, 
were lost. Several persons sustained 
minor injuries and three cattle were 
killed. Bystanders helped fairgrounds 
employees clear the cattle from the 
area and lay hoses. • 
The burned buildings, located in the 
northeast corner of the fairgrounds, 
covered more than 230,000 square feet. 
The three connected structures in­ 
cluded the Vie Donahey Building, the 
Donahey Annex and the swine barn. All 
had been built near the turn of the 
century. 
Steps were immediately taken to 
replace the facilities when an ambi­ 
tious building program was undertaken 
by the commission. A new Swine 
Exhibit Building was constructed in 
time for the 1973 state fair. Located in 
the 
southwest 
quadrant 
of 
the 
fairgrounds, 
the 
metal 
structure 
measures 315 by 250 feet, and includes 
725 pens and a large show ring. It 
features concrete flooring and pre-cast 
concrete side panels, and also includes 
office space, restrooms, and separate 
dormitory facilities for the men and 
women as well as an exhibitor’s lounge. 
The first phase of the new $5 million 
dairy cattle and horse complex has 
been completed. The building occupies 
more than 621,000 square feet of space 
which will enable it to house 2,500 head 
of cattle and horses. 
A unique feature of the facility is that 
it provides for rooftop parking for more 
than 760 automobiles. Ramps at each 
end of the building carry two lanes each 
of up-down traffic. It is believed that 
the Ohio state fairgrounds is the first 
major facility to build a structure that 
provides for rooftop parking. 
The Ohio State Fair, the world’s 
largest 12-day fair, attracts more than 
two-million persons annually to its 360 
acre site in Columbus, which is cen­ 
trally located in the heart of one of the 
largest industrial states in the country. 
The emphasis on youth involvement 
has been an outstanding influence in 
the dynamic development of the state 
fair. Over 30,000 Ohio young people 
participate in the gigantic junior fair. 
In addition to a full slate of livestock 
exhibits and sales, 17 various youth 
organizations will have displays in the 
Lausche Building and Rhoades Youth 
Center. 
Pobably the single most important 
factor in the growth of the state fair 
was the 
introduction of the 
free 
grandstand entertainment policy with 
matinee and evening performances by 
the biggest names in the entertainment 
world. 
Big-name entertainment, an exciting 
and colorful midway, livestock and 
horse shows, family arts and crafts and 
fine arts exhibitions, and family par­ 
ticipation and attendance add up to the 
world’s biggest and best entertainment 
bargain — the annual Ohio State Fair. 


Agricultural Society for the purpose of 
financing the fair or acquiring a site or 
both. 
During this period the fairs were held 
on a tract of land or. the east side of 
Washington C H. between Columbus 
Avenue and Willard Street. 
After this old fairgrounds site was 
abandoned in 1885, it was used for 
many years for circuses and shows. 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show was held 
on the site in 1895. It was held here later 
in a field off S. Fayette Street. The 
show resembled today’s rodeos in 
many ways, plus 
an Indian battle, 
stagecoach holdup and fancy shooting 
by Buffalo Bill (William F. Cody) and 
Annie Oakley. 
The fair catalog of 1886 also an­ 
nounced that “railroads running into 
the city will carry passengers to the 
fair at greatly reduced rates.” One of 
the railroads, the old Cincinnati and 
Muskingum Valley, constructed a spur 
which curved around the north and 
west boundaries of the Meriweather 
Nurseries on CCC Highway-W across 
from the Fayette County Fairgrounds. 
It did a thriving business during the 
fair and the fare was IO cents out and IO 
cents back. 
Some rural residents, in order to be 
relieved of feeding and watering their 
horses on the fairground, drove into 
town put the horses in a livery barn and 
took the train or one of the many 
“ hacks” to the fairground. This not 
only relieved them of caring for their 
horses, but some also had the thrill of a 
train ride, a rare experience back then. 
Another company known as the 
Fayette 
County 
Fair 
Co., 
was 
organized in 1900, but the fairs were 
continued on the same fairground for 
approximately 25 years. The stock was 
$25 a share. Some of the stockholders 
were David S. Craig, Glenn M. Pine, 
Jam es Ford, Robert Howat, Hell G. 
Allen, George H. Hitchcock, Dr. W E. 
Ireland, 
Charles 
Allen, 
Ben 
F. 
Jamison, Howard Hagler, Albert R. 
McCoy, J.M. Klever, R. G. Jefferson, 
David S. Hegler, Mart L. McCoy, S.L. 
Sonars, A B Clifton, H W. Wilson. A E. 
Henkle and Harry Silcott. 
Fairs sponsored by this compnay 
were successful until 1926 when it was 
virtually rained out for the third con­ 
secutive year. 
The introduction in the premium 
book 
ended 
with 
this 
prophetic 
statement: “Come to the fair; this may 
be our last fair.” 
And for this particular company, it 
was the last fair. Gate receipts tum­ 
bled. Races were next to impossible. 
The midway was closed. There was no 
income to meet expenses and the 
company was dissolved. 
What appeared to be the end of the 
fair was a great disappointment to 
everyone, especially the boys and girls 
in the new 4-H program. 
The original Fayette County Fair Co. 
was organized in 1885. On the cover of 
its first catalog was printed: “ 1886 Fair 
Premium List and Regulations of the 
First Annual Fair of the Fayette 
County Fair Co., to be held at the 
company’s new and beautiful grounds, 
Washington C.H., Ohio, Oct. 5, 6, 7, 8 
and 9. All departments open to the 
world. Liberal premiums.” 
One of the regulations was that 
“shows of immoral character will not 
be allowed on the grounds.” Another 
was that “driving or riding faster than 
a walk outside of the ring or hitching 
(horses) to trees on the grounds are 
prohibited. 
Still 
another was that 
“every precaution will be taken to 
prevent 
accidents 
or 
escapes 
(presumably of livestock), but the 
society will not be responsible for any 
that occur.” 
Company directors in 1886 were F.M. 
Black, Ace Gregg, E A. Ramsey, H.M. 
Daugherty 
(later 
U.S. 
attorney 
general), O H. Saxton, A B. Rankin, 
Harry 
Dahl, 
M.J. 'Williams, 
L.C. 
Coffman, F.G. Carpenter, John A. 
Worrell, L.W Buckmaster, Jam es H. 
Allen, H D. Purcell, and Thomas D. 
McElwain. 
Black 
was 
president, 
Daugherty served as secretary and 
Gregg was treasurer. 
The “new and beautiful grounds” 
have been used for fairs ever since, 
with the exception of a few' years 
during the depression of the early 
1930s. 
Buildings on the fairgrounds in early 
years were the grandstand, the oc­ 
tagonal art hall, an horticultural hall, a 


few livestock barns and two long 
strings of “shed row” barns along 
Leesburg Avenue. 
OI all of those old buildings, only the 
sturdy grandstand remains. One of the 
last to go was the unusual eight-sided 
Art Hall near where the Youth Building 
is now located. 
Although the grandstand has been 
altered some and repaired, the original 
heavy tim bers are still there. 
Just when the construction of the 
grandstand was nearing completion, 
the cyclone of Sept. 8, 1885, spread 
devastation over the fairgrounds, but 
the grandstand remained standing 
amid the wreckage of demolished 
buildings and uprooted trees and is still 
standing which is a credit to the 
craftsmen of that era. 
The 4-H program, under the direction 
of W W Montgomery, county extension 
service agent, had become an im­ 
portant part of the fair; so, a group of 
Fayette County residents later that 
year met in the Courthouse to work out 
a plan to revive it. At the meeting were 
Howard Hegler, A B. Clifton, Harry 
Henkle, Virgil Vincent, Howard C. 
Allen, Walter E. Sollars, A.C. Zim­ 
merman, Frank E. Ellis, J.C. Hankins, 
Earl Gidding, Harry Silcott, Ralph 
Nisley and Montgomery. 
The group organized the Fayette 
County Agricultural Society under the 
laws of Ohio in time to hold a fair in 
1927. Clifton was president and Mon­ 
tgomery 
was 
secretary. 
Frank 
Eggleston, Jam es Ford, John Cannon 
and Howard McLean were added to the 
board. 
One of the first steps was to get a 20- 
year lease on the fairgrounds which 
had been used for the annual exposition 
since 1886. 
Fairs were held by the society 
through 
1932 when 
rain 
and 
the 
depression forced abandonment. 
Two years later, the fairgrounds was 
leased 
to 
Frank 
Woodland, 
a 
Bloomingburg resident, who promoted 
a harness horse race meeting with a 
midway on the side in 1933. Although 
the 4-H projects were completed by the 
boys and girls and shown, there were 
no agricultural or livestock exhibits. 


.THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 


The following year the fair was held 
on the streets of Washington C H under 
the sponsorship of a group of area 
businessmen. 
This type of celebration did not take 
the place of the traditional Fayette 
County Fair, however, and the next 
year, in 1935, the Business and Civic 
Association decided to hold a street fair 
similar to the Circleville Pumpkin 
Show. Premiums were awarded for 
exhibits of farm products and domestic 
art, but there was still something 
lacking. 
Livestock shows could not be held on 
city streets and in a horse-oriented 
community like Fayette County, it just 
was not a fai without harness horse 
racing. 
When 
the 
Business 
and 
Civic 
Association held another street fair in 
1936, the premium books contained this 
significant statement: “Our ultimate 
pirn is to revive the Agricultural 
Association so that next year we may 
obtain state aid.” 
The aim was realized and the new — 
and 
present 
— 
Fayette 
County 
Agricultural Society was born. There 
was one important change in the 
personnel of the board; its members 
were equally divided between rural and 
city residents, a division that proved 
very satisfactory. 
On that first board were Howard C. 
Allen, Sam B. Marting, Frank E. Ellis, 
Corwin Carr, George A. Steen, John 
Cannon, 
Harold Craig, Walter 
E. 
Sollars, 
George 
L. 
Gossard, 
Ray 
Bradenburg, Harry Silcott, R. Burris 
Tharp and Ralph Nisley. 
Since then, the society has acquired 
the fairgrounds and has completed a 
number of major improvements. 
Harness racing at the fair here has 
.com e to be recognized as among the 
best at Ohio fairs. It was the first in 
Ohio to go to the two-dash system from 
the old three-heat plan, first with a 
mobile starting gate, first with photo 
finsihes and among the first with legal 
pari-mutuel betting. 
Through the years the fair has been a 
factor in the development and progress 
of both urban and rural Fayette 
County. 
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PROGRAM FROM 1871 FAIR — This program from the 1871 Fayette County 
Fair ( cover shown above) is now the property of Washington C. H. Fire 
Chief Maynard L. (Joe) Denen. According to the program, the 1871 fair was 
the county’s 27th annual exposition, taking the start of the event back to at 
least 1845. 
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Ph otos recap tu re Fayette Cou n ty of p ast 


B IR D 'S E Y E V IE W — Here is a bird’s eye view of the in- 
hand portion of photograph) were destroyed by fire on the 
tersection of Main and C ourt streets. The photograph was 
night of Dec. 30, 1911. 
taken in the earlv 1900s. Buildings on Main Street (right 
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P R O M IN E N T B U S IN E S S — Dale's Furniture Store was a 
prominent business in Washington C .II. during the late 
IHOOs and early 1900s. Holthouse Furniture purchased the 
business located at 120 W . Court Street in 1956 from M r. and 


Mrs. Stanley Schneider, who had operated the firm after 
the death of Mr. Dale. The above photograph was taken in 
the fall of lk98 as some of the store’s wares were displayed 
on the sidewalk. 


P IO N E E R SU C C U M B S TO P R O G R E S S — This rare pic­ 
ture of the old double wooden covered bridge on U.S. 22 over 
the North Fork of Paint Creek, one mile west of New 
Holland, shows the skelton of the bridge after 
the 
weatherboarding and roof had been removed. The span was 


constructed in 1840 and replaced in 1942 after 102 years of 
continous service. A narrow steel bridge was erected to 
take its place and in 1959 it was replaced with a concrete 
structure. 


T H E FIRS T S PADEFUL of earth for the Washington Park 
Association swimm ing pool was turned in 1949 by the late 
Carroll H alliday, president of the Washington Park Board. 
Others attending the groundbreaking ceremony were, left 
to right. Rev. Fran cis T. M cCarty, pastor of the First 


Baptist Church; V ictor Smith, drive chairm an; George 
Sever and D arrell W illiam s, of the Sever-W illiam s Con­ 
struction Co. which was the general contracting firm for the 
pool; Fran k Baker, chairm an of the pool building com­ 
mittee, and E li Craig, vice president of the park hoard. 


N E W E N G IN E S D E L IV E R E D — Two unidentified men pose in front of 
three new Fairbanks and M orris engines which were delivered 
to 
Washington C.H. in the early 1900s to be used at the grain elevator on S. 
Fayette Street. Note that the area of E . M arket Street where the photograph 


was taken was not yet paved. The building in the background housed the 
Maxwell Auto Livery and Sam J . Van Pelt’s automobile and repair shop. It 
is now the location of the Ix>ren Johnson insurance office. 


A N N IV E R S A R Y G I F T — The locomotive, now situated in Eym an Park, was 


donated to Washington C.H. in 1960 by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Co. 


in observance of the railroad com pany’s 175th anniversary in that year. The 


locomotive, No. 2776, was dedicated as a monument to a bygone era in 


railroading. Kids swarm ing over the old steam er were made “ Jun ior 


Engineers of No. 2776.” Mrs. Richard (G ay ) W illis of Washington C H 


(M rs. Ohio of 1960) is leaning out of the cab while R.N. Lynch, a superin­ 


tendent with the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Co., is holding the hand of 


Fayette County Sesquicentennial Queen Jo yce Denton Coffman. 


Present gas, electric service 
far cry from wood and candle 
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When the first settlers cam e to 
Fayette County their only light 
for 
reading was the sun in the daytim e and 
the open fireplace or candles at night. 
Their heat cam e from fuel cut in the 
forests. 
But since Fayette County was born in 
1810, science has m ade marvelous 
strides It has provided electric lights 
as bright as the sun itself; it has 
provided 
electricity 
and 
gas 
for 
heating, which require only the push of 
a button. 
Modern conveniences did not come 
overnight, however. They cam e slowlv. 
And the end is not in sight yet as gas 
and 
electric 
com panies 
are 
still 
planning for the future with nuclear 
power plants. 
The first gas in W ashington C H. was 
artificial. It was produced in what was 
known for years as “ the gas house” on 
Vine 
and 
Second 
streets 
in 
the 
southeastern section of Washington 
C H and was stored in hugh tanks 
there. 
That was back around 1880, and that 
was 70 years after Fayette County was 
created. 
The first gas was used for lighting the 
streets, som e of the better stores and a 
few of the homes. 
Gas at that tim e cost $3 per 1,000 
feet and that put it beyond the reach of 
all but a select few. 
Due to the expense of operating the 
sm all plant and the narrow m argin of 
profit, the stockholders released their 
interest to a new com pany of local 
stockholders, the W ashington Gas Co. 
in 1900. 
It brought G.N. Clapp of 
Middletown here as the m anager. 
Through economy efforts, the new 
com pany cut the rate to $1 per 1,000 
cubic feet, which m ade gas available to 
a greater num ber of people, although 
candles and kerosene lam ps were still 
quite common. 
While gas light could not com pare to 
m odern electric light, it was much 
better than the old, alm ost primitive 
sources of light. 
The steady increase in custom ers 
encouraged 
the 
new 
com pany 
to 
continue to furnish artificial gas for the 
next eight years. 
Then in 1888 an outside company 
sought a franchise to furnish electricity 
for street lighting. 
City 
Council 
stood 
by 
the 
old 
Washington 
Gas 
Co., 
which 
had 
pioneered gas light, and the com pany’s 
stockholders were aw akened to the new 
opportunities 
A sm all building was erected on 
property adjacent to the “gas house” 
and a 60-horsepower engine and a 50- 
light arc machine were installed to 
generate electricity. 
E lectric street lights, which used 
carbon sticks to create the arc for the 
light, were turned on July 17, 1889 for 
the first time in W ashington C.H. 
E lectricity was first used only for 
street lights, but this was enough to 
w arrant changing the com pany name 
to the Washington Gas and E lectric Co. 
The plant was operated on an eight- 
hour 
schedule; 
street 
light 
was 
provided only from 4 p.m. to midnight. 
By this time the company had ap­ 
proxim ately 500 custom ers. 
George Swope was the first engineer, 
but he continued to follow his trade of 
repairing bicycles during his spare 
tim e, of which he apparently had 
plenty. 
The company had IO employes than 
and two of them had am ple tim e to read 
the m eters two days per month. 
A horse and wagon, two bicycles and 
a pushcart m ade up the com pany’s 
outside equipm ent. Later, with the 


developm ent of the automobile, 
a 
three-quarter ton Chase truck with an 
air-cooled engine was added to the 
firm s fleet of rolling stock Top speed 
of the truck was 15 miles per hour, but 
it w afcrarely reached, because it was 
necessary to stop frequently to let the 
engine cool. 
The 
demand 
for 
electric 
light 
eventually led to a night schedule of 12 
hours. 
By 1903, demand for electricity had 
increased until the plant had to be 
moved to the tract on S. Main Street 
between East Street and the Penn­ 
sylvania Railroad, and extending east 
to Fayette Street. 
P a rt of the now abandoned plant was 
built and huge boilers and generators 
w ere installed. Customers for elec­ 
tricity had been increasing steadily in 
both 
the business 
and 
residential 
districts. 
The following year, Bloomingburg 
w as provided with electric service. It 
w as provided by the addition of an 
engine and generator shipped here 
from the Panam a Canal Zone where it 
had previously been in use 
The village street lighting schedule 
w as placed on 
a 
“ moonlight 
and 
m idnight” basis. 
During moonlight 
nights there were no street lights in the 
village, but during the dark of the 
moon, 
they were 
turned on 
until 
midnight. 
Use of electricity, mostly for lighting, 
expanded considerably during these 
next few years. During the 1904-1907 
period, lines were extended to New 
Holland, Jeffersonville, Milledgeville, 
South Solon and Leesburg. 
In 1910, a more modern system of 
street 
lighting 
was 
installed, 
and 
negotiations were completed with the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co. to supply natural gas 
to replace the artificial gas, which had 
been used during the period when most 
of the com pany’s efforts had been 
turned 
to 
keeping 
up 
with 
developm ents and the need for more 
electricity. 
Under the contract with the Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., a main was tapped at 
Danville and the gas was piped 12 miles 
to Washington C.H. In crossing the 
county south to Greenfield, gas was 
m ade available to Bloomingburg and 
Jeffersonville. 
While 
the 
Washington 
Gas 
and 
E lectric Co. was busy supplying gas 
and electricity, the Smeed Hot W ater 
Heating Co. was formed in 1904 to 
provide central heating. 
The operations were started on N. 
Fayette Street where the Paul H. 
Hughey Post 25 American Legion home 
is now located. Steam for heat was 
supplied to many of the business places 
and residences in the central section of 
W ashington C H. 
The venture was not the success that 
had been hoped for and eventually the 
plant and steam lines were acquired by 
the company supplying gas and elec­ 
tric. 
With the retirem ent of Clapp as 
m anager, the Washington Gas and 
E lectric Co. was sold in 1916 to the 
North American Light and Power Co. 
The new owner remodeled the plant, 
installed new equipm ent and built a 
205-foot 
tall 
concrete 
sm okestack, 
which pierced the skyline like a beacon 
to the city. 
With the end of World War II shor­ 
tages and the availability of gas and 
heating 
units, 
central 
heat 
was 
discontinued in 1950 by the Dayton 
Pow er and Light Co., which had 
acquired the North American Light and 
Pow er Co. in 1925. 
When the central heat was discon- 


gas 
tinued, the company provided 
burners for the 226 custom ers. 
The big 205-foot sm okestack was 
taken down and the building which had 
housed 
the hand-fired 
boilers and 
generators were stripped of equipment. 
When the Dayton Power and Light 
Co. acquired the utility property and 
service, M.H, Gross was the m anager. 
Robert E. Finley succeeded him in 
1927. 
During the period from 1927 until 
1928, 
the 
old 
office 
building 
was 
demolished and the present one was 
erected at the corner of E ast and Main 
streets 
A new garage fronting on 
Fayette Street was constructed at the 
sam e time. 
When Finley was transferred to 
Dayton in 
1933, C.J. 
Gilm an suc­ 
ceeded him as manager. When he was 
transferred to Piqua in 1942, F E Hill 
cam e here as the W ashington C H. 
district 
m anager 
and 
when 
the 
southern division was created in 1945 
and Hill m ade the m anager, A E. 
W eatherly becam e the m anager of the 
Washington C H. district 


TALL STACK — This 200-foot stack was used at the former Washington C.H. 
light plant, now the Dayton Power and Light Co. The stack was removed as a 
safety measure when it was no longer used. 


Reds played here 


Old records disclose that the Cin­ 
cinnati Red Stockings (predecessor of 
the Cincinnati Reds) once played in 
Washington C. H 
during 
a 
barn­ 
storming trip around the country and 
beat a local team by a 25-0 score. 
The gam e was played here in 1871 on 
the “ Pavey Field,” which seem s to 
have been on Circle Avenue, and drew 
a large crowd of Red Stocking fans. 


FIRST FLOUR SHIPMENT — Giant metal storage bins, 
part of an intricate flour-handling system at the Pennington 
Bakery on Clinton Avenue, were filled through a new 
process for the first time in November of 1957. A total of 
10,000 pounds of flour was transported in a sealed railroad 
car (pictured above) which made the bulk shipments 
possible. The process was regarded as the most modern of 
its time in the baking industry and allowed flour to not be 
touched by human hands from the time it was placed into 


the freight car until it was thoroughly mixed as dough in­ 
side the bakery. The flour was handled by air pressure at 
all times. On hand to watch the first car of flour being 
unloaded were (left to right) Morgan Pennington, president 
and founder of the Pennington Bakery. Paul Miner, vice 
president in charge of sales of the Bay State Milling Co., 
suppliers of the first flour used in the bins, and Howard G. 
Wright, former general manager of the Washington C.H. 
plant. 


'All I need 
ie for 
someone 
lo believe 
in me 
ll 


B.H. Kroger 
I860-1938 


W hen the Panic of 1893 shook America, B. H. Kroger's 
scrupulous honesty and dedication had built his starting 
investment of $372 into a prosperous little Ohio food store 
chain. 


Then disaster threatened. Banks were failing and "Barn­ 
ey" Kroger's growing business w as vulnerable. For once 
the young businessman had to ask for help. "All I need," 
he said, "is for someone to believe in me. Then I can 
weather the storm." Help cam e promptly. Som eone did 
indeed believe in him. 


In this year of the 200th birthday of the United States, 
America needs believers. Citizens who believe in the future 
of American individualism, freedom, opportunity and hon­ 
est hard work. 


B. H. Kroger is gone. But the com pany he founded 
endures, and so do his principles. 
Kroger believes in 
America. 


Happy Birthday, America! 


jr. 


The bicentennial 
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We celebrate the bicentennial 
Emergence of our nation as a state: 
Our history is a continual 
Example of how man can guide his 
fate 


That guidance has not been an easy 
fete: 
It has required much work and 
sacrifice; 
And there is more remaining in­ 
complete 
To be accomplished when we pay the 
price. 


As nations go. America is young: 
Two-hundred years are but a tiny dot 
Upon the page of history, among 
So many older nations who have not 
Discovered what a government must 
know 
To 
cope 
with 
competition 
everywhere. 
And to conceive ideas that will grow 
Sufficient strength and have enough 
to spare 


Now, let us think about our history: 
See how the Jamestown exposition 
fared: 
The role they played, their ingenuity, 
Because they were a race of men who 
dared 
Face every obstacle, the great and 
small, 
They built log homes and tilled their 
fertile fields: 
They faced great problems, and they 
solved them all, 
To reap a harvest of tremendous 
yields 


Later, 
the 
Pilgrims 
came 
to 
Plymouth Rock 
And put New England on the drawing 
board. 
Those people were of tough, deter­ 
mined stock 
Who sought a place where they could 
serve their Lord. 


But everyone looked forward to a 
time 
They would not serve a ruthless 
absentee. 
The colonies had not yet reached 
their prime 
When they declared their nation 
should be free. 


They pledged their wealth, their 
honor, and their life: 
They swore no oath, but gave their 
solemn word 
To follow beating drum and blowing 
fife. 
And shouldered arms to make their 
voices heard 


Until Cornwallis cried, “ I ’ve had 
enough 
Of cracking muskets and exploding 
guns,” 
Capitulated to our fighting sons 
Who dared to call an English 
Tyrant's bluff. 


After the Revolutionary War 
Was won, there were enormous 
things to do: 
Great plains and rugged mountains 
to explore. 
Enchanting 
forests 
and 
grand 
canyons, too. 
Long rivers and their smaller feeder 
streams: 
Sufficient game to furnish ample 
meat, 
With fruits and berries to fulfill the 
dreams 
Of everyone who needed food to eat. 


Inventive 
brains 
produced 
the 
wanted things: 
Great poets rose to entertain the 
mind: 
Fine authors wrote of indians and 
kings 
And many other subjects they could 
find. 


There was no ease of living widely 
known; 
Adverse 
opinions 
and 
great 
arguments 
Exaggerated until they were blown 
Into a Civil War as consequence. 


But after that a peaceful era came: 
A bit of grumbling here and there 
arose 
For everyone could talk or praise or 
blame, 
Though nothing serious evolved from 
those. 


America had earned a world-wide 
fame: 
She could defend herself and help the 
poor 
Who, in a score of nations heard her 
name 
And sought admission through her 
open door. 


There 
were 
long 
stretches 
of 
prosperity: 
And a depressing era now and then, 
When times were not as happy as 
could be: 
They soon passed on and there was 
work again. 


But during our past forty years or so, 
Some 
communistic-leaning 
thoughtless men 
Have tried to map another way to go, 
That never would have been accepted 
when 
Americans were proud to do their 
part, 
And each one faced responsibility 
With patriotic mind and willing heart 
To help defend this land and keep it 
free. 


We now have cowards who desert 
their land 
And flee to foreign countries to evade 
Responding to their government’s 
command, 
Because like craven dogs, they were 
afraid. 


Thank God they totaled but a small 
percent 


Of population and thank God again 
We can look forward and be confident 
The nation Will be served by better 
men. 


America looks onward with much 
hope 
Of more accomplishments to bless 
the race 
Who many times have proven they 
can cope 
With any difficulties they might face. 


Now having faith in God, and prideful 
hands: 
With 
sterner 
treatment 
of 
the 
criminal. 
She will subdue the communistic 
bands 
And keep control of the inimical. 


We face another century in which 
New problems will be met along the 
way, 
But we will sew our garments with 
strong stitch 
To stand on our accomplishments 
and say: 
"Press on America with fertile brain 
And thankfulness for blessings we 
receive. 
“ Press on America. Press on again 
To show mankind what freedom can 
achieve?” 


Everett Milstead 
13 Colonial Court 
A snowy Main Street, looking south, in horse and buggy days 


R C W 


An Old Friend 
In Washington •••• 


Had There Been a Frisch's Big Boy 
200 Years Ago - 


We wouldn't have been at all surprised at a scene 


such as this taking place on Capitol Hill. 


Happy Birthday America 
•••• 


After All ... You're O nly 200 Oncel! 


From Independence Hall to the hills of Vietnam, 
Am erica has been heard. Unlike a noise from an 
explosion 
that 
is 
heard 
once 
and 
quickly 
forgotten, Am erica continues to be heard. Other 
nations of the world know that Am erica is not 
just a "big noise", for w e have proved that a 
land built upon freedom for the rights of the 
individual cannot only exist but can rise to 
becom e the most pow erful nation in the world. 
As we celebrate our Nation's 200th birthday, 
let us pause and give thanks for the blessings he 


has bestowed upon Am erica; for it is our faith in 
His guidance that makes our country strong, and 
will continue to keep us strong in the years 
ahead. 


Your Hosts Alw ays 
Carl & Jea n n e Mason 


COFFEE SHOP 


543 Clinton Ave. 
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WCH k n o w n as Crown of the Cru sade' 
Wo men's Crusa de la unched here a nd in Hillsbo ro in 1 8 7 0 s 


One of the most remarkable and most 
dramatic 
movements 
against 
the 
liquor traffic in the annals of America 
was launched almost simultaneously in 
Hillsboro and Washington C.H. in the 
two days before Christmas of 1873. 
Before it gradually subsided it had 
spread like a wind-driven fife into 23 
states and resulted in the closing of 
10,000 whiskey shops and beer gardens 
within only a few months. 
Hillsboro became known 
as 
the 
“ cradle” of the Christian Crusade, out 
of 
which 
the 
Women’s 
Christian 
T emperance Union finally emerged. 
Washington C.H. became known as the 
“ Crown of the Crusade.” 
On Dec. 23 , 1873, Dr. Dio Lewis, of 
Boston, Mass., a temperance lecturer 
speaking in the Presbyterian Church in 
Hillsboro, inspired the women there to 
inaugurate a plan to visit all saloons in 
that city. 
Some 50 women volunteered that 
night 
for 
service. 
Mrs. 
Eliza 
J. 
T hompson, now known as “ Mother 
T hompson,” the daughter of a former 
Ohio governor, Allen T rimble, and the 
wife of a judge, was chosen as the 
leader. 
T hey wormed a line and marched 
down the streets of Hillsboro under the 
inspiration of a sacred hymn. 
T wenty-four hours later, on Christ­ 
mas morning, after Dr. Lewis had 
spoken in Washington C H., a group 
met at the First Presbyterian Church 
here Z.W Hegler was made chairman 


and a visitation committee composed 
of all the women present was formed. 
T hey were to go in a body to every 
liquor 
shop 
and 
appeal 
to 
the 
proprietors to cease business 
T he committee was composed of the 
following women: 
Mrs P.E. Morehouse, Mrs. William 
Stevens, 
Mrs. Oliver Grubbs, Mrs, 
H P. Van Deman, Mrs. E 
Millikan, 
Mrs 
Ann Blakemore, Mrs. William 
Smith, Mrs J Light, Mrs H L Hadley, 
Mrs. Bethia Ogle, Mrs. F. Nitterhouse, 
Mrs. D McLean, Mrs Allen Hegler, 
Mrs. MG. Carpenter, Mrs. M V. Ustick, 
Mrs S. Lydy, Mrs George Dahl, Mrs 
Mills Gardner, Mrs 
H B 
Maynard, 
Mrs A.C. Hirst, Mrs. J.F . Dennis, Mrs. 
H C. Coffman. Mrs H P. Cherry, Mrs 
L.R. Priddy, Mrs. M. Blackmore, Mrs, 
A.E. Silcott, Mrs H P. Ustick, Mrs. J. 
Hopkins, Mrs 
C.L. Getz, Mrs 
T . 
Gardner, Mrs William Gordon, Mrs 
Barnett, 
Mrs 
Farmer, 
Mother 
Johnson, Miss M A. Love, Miss A.E. 
Robinson, Miss Julia Wood. Miss Ann 
Cherry, 
Miss 
Brightie 
Ogle, 
Miss 
Florence Ogle, Miss Kate Foster, Miss 
Belle Stuckey, Miss Lissa Millikan, 
Miss Emma Wilcox, Miss Annie E 
Ustick, Miss Ida Dean and Miss Alma 
Kephart. 
T he second committee was known as 
a Committee of Responsibility. T he 
men who volunteered as members of it, 
pledged themselves to furnish the 
money need in the work. 
T hey were: 


A .E 
Silcott, James Pursell, Rev. 
George Carpenter. John Foster. Mills 
Gardner, H P Cherry, Allen Hegler. 
R,C. Miller, C.L. Getz, M Herbert, I.C. 
Van Deman, C.H Brownell, James N. 
Adams, W. McPine, E C. Hamilton, 
W A 
Ustick, James King. J.L 
Van 
Deman, J.P Robinson, C O. Stevens, 
O M 
Grubbs. G M 
Ustick, R. Sim­ 
pkins, A.L. Reed, Dr. S.S. Salisbury, 
T homas Craig, 
William 
Craig. 
A 
McCandless, 
William 
Hegler, 
H P . 
Ustick, P E Morehouse, Dr. Matthews, 
C.F -Dean, J N. Van Deman, William 
Millikan and Z.W Hegler. 
T hat winter witnessed one of the 
greatest moral upheavals in the history 
of the 19th century. By continuous 
visiting, persuading, often praying on 
their knees in the snow, song and 
Scripture readings, the drinking places 
here were reduced from 13 to four and 
these four sold liquor very cautiously. 
Prayer meetings were held every 
morning during the spring and winter 
and mass meetings every evening. 
Eventually, 108 towns and cities in Ohio 
participated in the movement. 
Monday, Dec. 29. 1873, was the day of 
the first surrender by a liquor dealer to 
the women in answer to their prayers. 
T hen for the first time, the town saw 
liquor flowing into the gutter as the 
result of these efforts. 


Mrs. 
Matilda 
Gilruth 
Carpenter, 
under whose leadership the first of a 
series of victories was won, in 1893 


published her recollections of T he 
Crusade. 
Actually it was on the day after 
Christman as a group of more than 
Washington C.H. women started to 
make their calls on the liquor peddlers. 
First on the list were three drug 
stores which sold liquor, and there was 
an immediate favorable response from 
two of the proprietors 
Next was to 
come the 11 saloons which quenched 
the thirst of more sociable drinkers in 
the town of 2,500. 


As Mrs. Carpenter put it: 
"No woman who has ever entered 
one of these dens of iniquity on such an 
errand needs to be told of the heart­ 
sickness that almost overcame them as 
they, for the first time, saw behind 
these painted windows or green blinds, 
and entered the little stifling "back 
room,” or found their way down win­ 
ding steps into the damp, dark cellars, 
and realized that into such places those 
they love best were being drawn, 
through 
the 
allurements 
of 
the 
brilliantly 
lighted 
drug 
store, 
the 
fascinating billiard table, or the en­ 
ticing beer gardens with their siren 
attractions.” 


T he day after the first “ saloon vic­ 
tory” (women who had suffered most 
wielded the axes which burst the 
barrels of bourbon and gin) was "Stock 
Sale Day” in Washington C.H. and the 
town was full of people. 
Just as the women’s prayer session 


at 
the 
First 
Presbyterian 
Church 
closed, word came that another grog 
shop owner had decided to surrender 
Again the church bells pealed, and 
whiskey, gin, wine and brandy flowed 
down the gutters in a steady stream 
toward Paint Creek 


On Friday, Jan. 2, every liquor 
dealer had yielded to the prayers of the 
women, drug stores agreed not to sell 
intoxicating beverages for other than 
medicinal 
purposes. 
physicians 
promised to prescribe liquor only in 
extreme cases and 
most 
property 
owners agreed not to rent or lease their 
premises to those who would use them 
for the sale of spirits. 


None of the town’s hotels had bars at 
that time 


But, John Barleycorn still lurked just 
outside the limits of Washington C H 
where there were two flourishing beer 
gardens, one of Leesburg Avenue, kept 
by a rotund and polite German named 
Karl Beck, familiarly called Charlie, 
who decided that he would remain in 
business 
despite 
the 
daily 
visits, 
prayers and hymn-singing of the good 
ladies from town. 


Beck proved to be a pleasant but 
stubborn opponent as did a young Irish 
man named Sullivan who was financed 
by Cincinnati whickey dealers and 
opened up a 
new liquor shop in 
Washington C.H. which lasted only four 
days. 


As the Washington C.H. temperance 
movement spread to the neighboring 
comrpunities 
of 
Staunton, 
Bloomingburg, 
Madison 
Mills 
and 
Jeffersonville, Beck held out in his beer 
garden in plain view 
of a small 
tabernacle, 
built of 
rough 
boards, 
which had been erected in the corner of 
Judge Daniel McLean’s lot. adjoining 
Beck’s hostelry, as a shelter for the 
women Judge McLean resided at the 
corner of 
Leesburg 
and 
Highland 
avenues. 


T he tabernacle was fitted with a 
stove and chairs as well as a powerful 
reflector for night work Beck at last 
took his troubles to court and won a 
restraining order against those who 
sang and prayed near his premises 


Forty-seven local residents, mostly 
ladies, were ordered into court and the 
sheriff, with apologies, tore down the 
tabernacle 


But a large group of businessmen and 
others who had not been enjoined from 
the activities, 
marched on 
Beck’s 
premises and Uncle Charlie, after first 
temporizing, finally announced that “ I 
quit.” 


T he procession then visited another 
beer garden 
on 
U.S 
35, 
a 
mile 
southeast of Washington C.H. T here 
was 
another 
surrender 
and 
the 
Crusaders could claim a complete 
victory — at least until public en­ 
thusiasm for their efforts waned 


WE ARE GRATEFUL TO BE 
AMERICANS, CELEBRATING THIS 
OUR NATION’S 2 0 0 TH BIRTHDAY! 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


No t th e brazen g ian t o f Greek fame. 


With co n q u erin g limb s astride from land to lan d; 


Here at o u r sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 


A mig h ty wo man with a torch whose flame 


Is th e imp riso ned lig h tn in g , and her n ame 


Mo th er o f Exiles: From b eacon-hand 


Glows world wid e welco me; her mild eyes co mman d 


The air-bridged harb o r th at twin cities frame. 


"Keep an cien t lands your storied p o mp !” cries she 


With silen t lips. "Give me your tired , your poor. 


Your h ud dled masses yearning to b reath e free, 


The wretch ed refuse of your teemin g shore. 


Send these, th e homeless, temp est-to st to me, 


I lift my lamp beside th e golden d o o r!” 


-EMMA LAZARUS 


Engraved on th e Statu e of L iberty. 


EEVES 


Phone 
335-6075 


ARPET 


491 Jonesboro Road 


(Just Off Jamison Road) 


£»• 


Open Tuesday 
Thru Saturday 
10AM. TO 6:PH. 


Milledgeville grew from Hogue s settlement 


M IL L E D G E V IL L E - A little set­ 
tlement in what is now Jasper Town­ 
ship became the town of Milledgeville 
in 1853 when James Hogue built a 'mill 
there and gave it the name. 
After he laid out the town site the 
following year, Jacob Creamer built a 
frame store building there to give 
added importance to it, although it was 
more than IO years before any other 
significant changes took place. 
During this period, the country had 
gone through a Civil War, which had 
brought 
development 
to 
a 
virtual 
standstill. 
But, following the war and the return 
of the fighting men, some from the 
north, and a few from the south, 
business activity began to pick up 
again in Milledgeville. 
But even before the town was laid 
out, there had been a cluster of homes 
of the early settlers there for at least 20 
years 
Jacob A. Rankin, who came to be 
generally known throughout the area 
as Squire Rankin, was one of the really 
influential pioneers. 
Born in Ross County in 1800, he came 
to Fayette County when he was seven 
years old when his family moved first 
to Bloomingburg and later to Concord 
Township. 
He came to what is now Milledgeville 
in 1818 and by 1833 he had cleared the 
piece of the rich land for a farm and 
built his homestead 
He 
was 
active 
in 
the 
Whig 
(Republican) party politics and served 
many years as a justice of the peace. 
He devoted most of his energies to 
accumulating land and clearing it for 
his children — eight sons and two 
daughters. 
Franklin Smith came from Virginia 
in 1867, bought a lot and put up a 
dwelling and shoe shop in the heart of 
what was to become a bustling little 
community for many years to come. 


During the war, in 1863, a Dr. Culy 
located in the village and in 1865, Dr. 
A J. Gaskins also opened an office 
there. 
Smith Rankin, one of the early set­ 
tlers. 
had 
written 
the 
college 
of 
medicine saying he would provide a 
horse and saddle to any young doctor 
who would settle in the town. 
Not long after that, Dr. J.T Mason, 
just out of medical school, arrived and 
replaced 
Dr. 
Gaskins, 
who 
had 
relocated in Sabina. Dr. Mason had a 
good practice until his death in 1893. He 
was a direct descendant of George 
Mason, 
friend 
and 
confindante of 
President George Washington. 
Physicians were vital to the little 
backwoods settlements in those days, 
because travel was difficult and limited 
to short distances. Usually, the doctors 
made their calls on horseback 
A blacksmith shop, also a necessity 
in these little settlements, was started 
in 1869 by W E. King. 
The first school in the village was 
built near the present Methodist Chuch 
site, but there is no record of the date. 
Previously a log building in a field east 
of the mill had housed what was known 
as a “ subscription school.” 
The “ subscription school,” 
which 
became a part of a brick two-room 
school later, was built on John Rankin’s 
land The first known teacher was Joel 
Starbuck, who came from 
Clinton 
County in 1837, nearly 20 years before 
the settlement became a town with a 
name. 
Other teachers, who probably held 
classes in the new school, were a man 
by the name of Miller, who had 50 to 60 
pupils in 1879, according to sketchy 
records. Later Clint Weimer, who had 
lost an arm in the Civil War, came. 
Others were Michael Creamer, Frank 
M. Allen and Thomas S. Maddux, all of 
whom later became well-known at­ 
torneys in Washington C.H., and Miss 


Rate Oaks of Antioch College in Yellow 
rode 
horseback 
to 
the 
school. 
Springs, Ohio. 
Enrollment 
at 
times 
reached 
80 
Pupils 
for 
miles 
around 
either 
students Education ranged all the way 
trudged through the winter snow or 
from 
“ chart classes” 
through 
all 
Jasper Township long settled 
before village plat requested 


Jasper Township had been settled 
more than a half century when Jam es 
Hogue requested Jacob Creamer to 
plat a town. 
Creamer, acting as an agent from the 
Fayette County surveyor’s office, laid 
out a town of 18 lots and two streets on 
August 7, 1854. The plat lay south of a 
proposed Dayton. Xenia and Belprey 
Railroad right of way and lots IO and ll 
were cut off at an angle since they lay 
next to the proposed railroad on the 
north side of town. 
When Jacob Creamer laid out the 
town, he was anticipating numerous 
developments There was the railroad 
— perhaps he had purchased his quota 
of stock already. Then, there was the 
proposed flour mill to be built along the 
railroad that passed the village. These 
things, he knew. For a man of his 
ample means, 
keen judgment and 
great energy, it would take only a little 
time to make these projects realities. 
The naming of the town was more than 
empty anticipation. The mill to be built 
on the edge of the village perhaps 
suggested 
to 
him 
the 
name 
Milledgeville 
(Mill-edge-ville). 
Ten 
days later, the plat was recorded under 
that name. 
The heavy 
machinery and stone 
burrs that it took to assemble a mill 
arrived over the frozen mud roads 
during the winter of 1854-1855. Saw 
mills along Sugar Creek were squaring 
up frame timber and the stockpile of 
choice lumber on the Milledgeville lot 
was growing. It was a busy summer in 


1855 with the mortising of timbers, the 
shaping of nearly a thousand oak gear 
teeth and .setting the big boiler and 
steam engine in place. 
The flat wheat fields were golden and 
ready 
for 
the 
cradle 
when 
the 
“ Washington Register” ran a new 
advertisement; 


“ TO T H E F A R M E R S . 
The proprietors of the New Steam 
Flouring Mill, one half mile North of 
South Plymouth. Fayette County, Ohio. 
do respectfully inform the citizens of 
the surrounding 
neighborhood, 
that 
they now have their mill in good run­ 
ning order . . 
Straley, Cream er & Co. 
Aug. 2. 1855.” 
For the next 20 years, the mill stood 
out as the only landmark of the village 
Creamer started a store, but closed it 
very shortly for there were only three 
families residing in the new little 
village 
In 1877, the Dayton Southeastern 
Railroad laid track on the right of way 
that sliced along the north side of the 
town that had been stalemated for 23 
years. It blossomed with new stores 
and new houses and the community 
business 
trend 
was 
toward 
Milledgeville on the railroad This shift 
robbed South Plymouth of much of its 
prestige and its established post office. 
A post office was established at South 
Plymouth when Elijah L. Ford was 
appointed postmaster on August 26. 
1852. 


grades There was a wide spread in the 
ages of the pupils, too. 
As the settlement grew, so grew the 
business 
C.M Bush 
established 
another business building in 1878 and 
the following year he opened a hotel. 
The hotel was later taken over by a Dr. 
Spangler, 
who came 
from 
the 
flourishing 
and 
older 
town 
of 
Plymouth, 
a mile 
south 
of 
Milledgeville. 
While 
Milledgeville 
continued 
to 
grow in importance as a trading center, 
Plymouth made little progress. 
Since 
the 
early 
settlers 
relied 
strongly on their religion to give them 
the courage to overcome adversities 
and sustain them in the hard work 
necessary to carve their new homes out 
of the wilderness, church groups were 
soon formed. 
Although it was many years before 
they had houses of worship, they 
gathered regularly for religious ser­ 
vices. A group of Methodist Protestants 
organized in 1845, which was IO years 
before the town of Milledgeville was 
laid out, and held services in the school 
house A man by the name of Dobbins 
was the first preacher. 
A group of Baptists started holding 
meetings in the school house around 
1800 and five years later constructed a 
house of worship of their own. It stood 
in the town until it was destroyed by 
fire in 1955. 
Most of the penmanship (great pride 
was taken in this in the pre-typewriter 
days) and singing schools (which also 
were often social functions) were held 
in the home of Smith Rankin. 
When the second attempt to link 
Dayton with the southern Ohio coal 
fields became a reality in 1874 when the 
CH&D Railroad was put through, the 
post 
office, 
which 
had 
been 
at 
Plymouth, 
was 
moved 
to 
the 
Milledgeville community. E.L. Ford 
was the first postmaster. 


Moving the post office gave new 
impetus to Milledgeville civic spirit 
and the railroad brought with it the 
need 
for 
more 
houses. 
Besides, 
Milledgeville was becoming quite a 
trade and business center. 
Smith Rankin, who was a powerful 
influence in the development of the 
community, laid out additional lots 
adjacent to the town on his farm near 
the railroad. These, added to the site 
laid out by James Hogue in 1855, made 
a thriving village of some 20 homes, a 
mill, a wagon shop, two blacksmith 
shops, two stores, a drug store, a hotel 
and two church organizations. The 
railroad 
(Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and 
Dayton now a part of the BAO system) 
was an outlet for grain and livestock. 
| American ballad I 


Thank God for Our America 
Where citizens are free; 
The land whose happy people sing 
“ My Country ’Tis of Thee," 
Where opportunities are spread 
Before all types of men, 
And everyone can lift his head 
To bow it not again. 


Where men of humble station 
Can advance to stations great, 
Encouraged by their fellow man, 
Unhampered by the state. 
Where laborer and wealthy man 
Each reaps a proper share; 
No nation has a finer plan 
Or lighter loads to bear. 


America, the land of Peace 
Where might does not make right; 
Yet evermore prepared for war 
And not afraid to fight. 
Thank God for Our America; 
Thank God that we are free 
And let us keep this land of ours. 
Sweet Land of Liberty. 
Everett Milstead 
13 Colonial Court 
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WILSON'S HARDWARE 


A BRIEF HISTORY ... 


French's Hardware store is not 200 years old at this time, but it certainly 


has quite a history behind it and also a reputation as being one of the 
most complete hardware stores in this area for about 80 years. 
It all began back in 1895 when Mr. William Wesley Wilson founded a 


small fence building business and started carrying a limited supply of 
hardware items. As the business increased and a need for more area 
came about, the building as we know it at the corner of Court Street and 
Hinde Street was established in 1916 under the name of Wilson's Hard­ 
ware. Progressing and steadily growing, the business flourished for 19 
years managed by W. W. Wilson. 
In 1935 Willard F. Wilson assumed full control of the business and 


greatly expanded the operations. New lines of merchandise were added 
to the already large inventory. 
Upon the death of Willard F. Wilson the leadership of the company was 


assumed by Willard W. (Billie) Wilson and Blanche E. Wilson, his mother. 
As the Business again expanded a lumber division was added, located at 
210 W. Oak St. Also included was a ready-mix concrete plant on Elm 
Street. 
In October of 1971 Wilson's Hardware was purchased by Mr. and Mrs. 


Darrell French of Wilmington, Ohio. Mr. James Ward, husband of the 
former Miss Nancy French, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Darrell French, 
became President and Manager of the business. John C. French, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrell French is Vice President, and Darrell French, treasurer 
and secretary. 
In the past five years the hardware store again expanded adding a 


bicycle and mower repair shop to the already existing store. New lines of 
tools, hardware, appliances, lawnmowers, bicycles, and gifts were added 
to the already huge stock. Once again French Hardware has kept the 
reputation as being one of the most complete hardware stores in the 
Washington C. H., Fayette County area. 


FRENCH 
HARDWARE 


Corner Court & llinde Sts. 


A m e rica n 
H ardw are 
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JIH WARD 


President 


All of us associated with 
French Hardware appreciate 
being a part of such an all 
Am erican 
store. 
We also 
a pp recia te the patronage 
given to us in past years by 
the people of the Fayette 
County area. In view of our 
B icentennial 
year 
let 
us 
pause to rededicate ourselves 
to the principles which have 
made 
this 
country 
the 
greatest nation In the world. 
Let’s 
strive 
to 
keep 
this 
nation number one, because, 
without the free enterprise 
system a store such as ours 
could not have flourished the 
way It did. 


Vice-President 
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HR. DARRELL FRENCH 


Treasurer & Secretary 


FRENCH HARDWARE TODAY 
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NES 


A s a sobriquet fo r the U nited States. U n cle Sa m 


p ro b a b ly originated d u rin g the W ar o f I H I 2. 


I he first cartoon o f U ncle Sa m a pp ea red in the 


N e w York La ntern in 1 852. The artist was 


h . Helletc. In 1 870 . Ila n n a s ISast. cartoonist for 


H aper's W eekly, a d d e d w hiskers a n d starred 


vest to U ncle Sam . 


The Front of our Building W ay Back W hen. It date s back so far... we 


h ave no idea w h at year.... If You Know... Stop In And Let Us Know . 


G e o rg e (Bud) N aylor, Elizabeth Fletcher & G inn y Gordon 


We, at Colonial Paint Co., are proud of Uncle Sam and all he represents. 
He Is one of the sym bols of the greatest nations on earth . . . the nation 
founded of the principle, all men are created equal and endowed by their 
creator with certain unalienable rights, and am ong these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


<H'GH G R A 
°*JSE P A 1^ 


OUTMOS WHIT* 


We particularly appreciate the free enterprise system 
which is guaranteed in this nation. Under itf the Colonial 
Paint Co. like many others has grown and prospered. We 
realize that this growth and this prosperity is only In 
proportion to the quality of the products we sell and to the 
service which we give. We pride ourselves in both. We 
welcome you to stop in and visit with us anytime, and we 
remind you again that we should all be very appreciative of 
our heritage here in the United States of America on this our 
20 0 th Birthday. 


GEORGE (BUD) NAYLOR 
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Antique pumper still workable 


HISTORIC PUM PER — Washington C.ll. Fire Chief 
Maynard I,. (Joe) Denen, left, and assistant chief John 
Rockhold are pictured next to a 1925 model Ahrens-Fox fire 


truck pumper which is housed in the fire department and is 
still in working order. 


Town was platted, but never incorporated 
Rifle led 
to Good Hope's settlement 


A rifle, the main necessity of early 
Ohio pioneers, led to the development 
of the village of Good Hope 
Fayette County was a 
prim itive 
country in those days and money was 
almost an unknown exchange. Even in 
1830. Isaac Smith traded a rifle for five 
acres of land It was on this piece of 
land, which later became Lot No. 1 
when the village was platted, that 
Smith and his 
son-in-law, 
W illiam 
Merchant, established a blacksmith 
shop. 
In 1838. Smith and Marchant con­ 
verted the shop to a store. The growing 
cluster of buildings that composed the 
settlement housed a store, a saloon, a 
wagon shop and a tanyard 
Although the village was not sur­ 
veyed and platted until 1849, there had 


M idw ay is midway 


Midway, located on Ohio 38-NE in 
Madison 
County, 
was 
so 
named 
because it is nearly m idway between 
the 
county 
seats of 
Fayette 
and 
Madison counties 
Many years ago, the post office was 
given the name of Sedalia, because of a 
confusion in sim ilarity of names such 
as “ M edw ay." 


been a settlement on the east bank of 
Indian Creek even 
before 
Fayette 
County was officially born in 1810. 
Robert M cElw aine, the owner of the 
tanyard, 
had 
a 
thriving 
business 
processing cattle hide into leather. 
However, M cElw aine was suddenly 
and unexpectedly elected sheriff of 
Fayette County in 1850. With his ad­ 
vance in position and prestige, he rode 
off to Washington C. H. leaving the 
hides to shrink and rot in the vats. 
The village got its name when the 
gospel came to the little congregation 
of the Baptist Church. Eld er Burnett 
was delivering the m onthly sermon to 
the congregation, bul the group felt it 
needed more spiritual guidance. 
The church people selected Elder 
John R. Moore as an assistant. He too 
was to deliver one sermon a month 
On one Sunday. E ld er Burnett would 
advise, “ go ye unto a ll the world and 
preach the gospel," The next Sunday, 
Elder Moore would expound the view 
that "religion, like charity, begins at 
home.” 
Dissention developed between the 
congregation and the rift was beyond 
reconciliation by 1833. Elder Burnett 
and 
his 
nine 
faithful, 
missionary- 
minded followers deserted the old 


church 
and 
established 
a 
new 
organization and church. 
A short distance west of the Indian 
Creek settlement, they set up the Good 
Hope Baptist Church. 
When the village was surveyed on 
Nov. 1, 1849 by Benjam in Nelson and 
John L. Burnett, the village was named 
Good Hope at the wishes of John 
Harper and Jam es Sargent, members 
of the new church 
However, the town was never in­ 
corporated as a m unicipality. 


E a rly residents of the village had to 
go to Convenience Post Office on the 
turnpike several m iles north of town to 
get their m ail. As the village of Good 
Hope 
grew, 
the Convenience 
Post 
Office was not so convenient and a post 
office Was established at Good Hope on 
June 6, 1851 Hugh Cam pbell was the 
first postmaster. 


The outlook for development of Good 
Hope 
brightened 
considerably, 
although tem porarily, in 1878 when the 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 
was put through However, after a brief 
flurry of excitement, the little village 
settled back to norm alcy and has 
remained a quite, peaceful place to 
live. 


By G EO FF MAVIS 
Record- Herald Staff Writer 


Purchased new in 1925 for $15,000, an 
Ahrens-Fox 
com bination 
hose 
and 
pump fire truck is still a workable 
fixture in the Washington C.H. F ire 
Department. 


According to F ire Chief Maynard L. 
(Joe) 
Denen, 
a 
m em ber 
of 
the 
Washington C.H. F ire Department for 
alm ost 30 years, the truck is used 
p rim arily for parades now, although it 
was employed to help extinguish a 1970 
structure fire in Washington C.H. 


The particular Ahrens-Fox fire truck 
model, with its ability to pump 750 
gallons of water per minute, was in 
great demand by city fire departments 
during its heyday, Denen said. 


"This 
was 
the 
only 
type 
of 
firefighting truck which could pump 
water to reach the skyscrapers in cities 
such as New York, in those days,” 
Denen stated. 


Denen, who said he drove the right- 
hand drive truck to many fires in the 
past, 
noted that its 65-gallon tank 
capacity was considered large in the 
1920s. He added that most fire tank 
trucks today maintain a minimum 500- 
gallon capacity to hold water. 


A ll the parts on the fire truck, in­ 
cluding fire extinguishers, hoses, and 
extension ladders, are original, the fire 
chief said. The present tires on the 
truck were purchased in 1942 


A plaque bolted to the side of the 
truck lists the m ayor and fire chief of 
Washington C.H. in 1925. They were 
Rell 
G. 
Allen 
and 
E a rl 
Leach, 
respectively. 


Mounted on the front of the fire truck 
is a solid brass, four-cyclinder piston 
driven 
pump. 
Although 
the 
pump 
operates on power driven from the 
main crankshaft, it can also be started 
by a hand crank. 


There 
are 
numerous 
faucet-like 
valves all over the outside of the front- 
mounted pump. Compared to a cen­ 
trally operated pump panel on a 
modern truck, the valves take a con­ 
siderable tim e to operate, Denen said. 


The m ain engine that drives the fire 
truck is com prised of a six-cyclinder 
"T-head" motor which was built in 
three blocks with two cylinders in each 
fired by two spark plugs to a cylinder. 


The engine, which had the electrical 
resources of a magneto, has no air 
cleaner, but operates through updraft 
carburetion. Air is channelled into and 
sucked through the carburetor from 
below its position on the engine. 


The 1925 model vehicle was not the 
first gasoline driven fire truck nor the 
first of this brand to be used by the 
Washington C.H. F ire Department. 


In 1913, an Ahrens-Fox pumper truck 
was purchased by the city at a cost of 
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INEXPENSIVE EQUIPM ENT - Here is a picture of a check for $9,000 from 
the city treasurer's office used to pay the Fox-Ahrens Fire Engine Co. for a 
1913 model fire engine. The price paid can be considered quite inexpensive 
since fire engines today cost a minimum of $50,000. The city later purchased 
a 1925 model Ahrens-Fox fire engine which is still housed in the local fire 
department headquarters. 


$9,000. Until 1913, fires were battled by 
bucket brigades and horse drawn units. 
The 1913 model truck was sold to 


F o llo w in g C iv il W a r 


Parker R. Snyder, publisher of the 
Celina D aily Standard, as an antique in 
1938 


Two county soldiers 


promoted to general 


At least two Fayette County soldiers 
received 
the 
honorary 
rank 
of 
brigadier general following the Civil 
War. 
One was Stephen B. Yeoman, as 
adventurer whose great-grandfather 
was a captain in the Revolutionary War 
and whose grandfather was a first 
lieutenant in the War of 1812. 
The other was Robert N. Adams, a 
descendant 
of 
Scotland's 
martial 
Douglas family, whose home was in 
southern 
Fayette 
County 
near 
Greenfield. 
At the age of 18, Yeoman shipped as a 
sailor, visiting New Zealand and many 
ports 
in 
Asia, 
Africa 
and 
South 
America. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
volunteered as a private in Company F, 
22nd Ohio Infantry, and was soon ap­ 
pointed first sergeant serving a three- 
month hitch with Gen. Rosecrans in 
West Virgina. 
At the expiration of his three-month 
enlistment, he 
began recruiting 
a 
company of his own and returned to 
battle in September of 1861 as captain 
of Company 
A, 
54th 
Ohio 
Valley 
Infantry. Capt. Yeoman was slightly 
wounded in the chest and left leg at the 
Battle of Shiloh. A short time later he 
was wounded in the arm and abdomen 
while on picket duty, and in the Battle 
of Arkansas Post his right arm was 
struck by a shell and it was later am­ 
putated. 
For distinguished services he was 
promoted to the rank of major, but his 


wounds prevented him from returning 
to duty and he accordingly declined 
promotion and resigned. 
He was appointed captain in the 
Veteran Reserve Corps and in May of 
1864 he was made colonel of the 43rd 
U.S. Colored Infantry He was detailed 
as a recruiting supervisor and then as 
chief engineering officer of the Nor­ 
theast District of Virginia. 
He joined his regiment in November 
of 1864 before Richmond and led it in all 
subsequent engagements until the fall 
of the Confederate capital. 
He was brevetted brigadier general 
for "gallant and meritorious services 
during the war." 
Adams entered Miami University 
and was a junior when the rebellion 
broke out. He joined the “ University 
Rifles," a company organized 
at 
Oxford, Ohio, and served as a private in 
the 20th Ohio Infantry as a "three- 
month man.” 
In August of 1861 he became captain 
of a Greenfield company which became 
a part of the 81st Ohio Infantry. He was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in 1862 
and two years later was named colonel 
of the regiment. 
He served in Missouri under Gen. 
Fremont and later in the Army of the 
Tennessee, participating in the great 
fight at Shiloh. 
He commanded a 
brigade on the latter part of the march 
through Georgia. 
Following 
the 
war, 
Adams 
was 
promoted to general and entered the 
ministry. 
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GREAT YEWS 
■ AMERICA 


ONLY 2 SHORT YEARS FOR OS .... 


■0T WE ERE DEI1CITEB 10 BRIR0IN0 YOU! 


★ LOW EVERYDAY PRICES 


★ CARRYOUT SERVICE 


★ NO LIMITS 


★ NO COUPONS 


★ OPEN 24 HOURS EVERYDAY 


it 1% TAPE REDEMPTION PLAN 


PLUS: FRIENDLY, COURTEOUS SERVICE FROM THE BEST EMPLOYEES IN TOWN!! 
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Mother Store in Kemmerer, Wyo 
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THAT IS WHERE JAMES CASH PENNEY STARTED 


THE FIRST GOLDEN RULE STORE IN 1902 


MR. J. C. PENNEY, 
POUNDER 
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WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO, b k t DAY, M A R C U M , i9a!4 
Twelve Cent's a Week 
Attend Our Opening Friday 


9 A . M a 
Affording You 
9 A . M . 
TOPNOTCH VALUES 
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I THIS fait preicntattoo to yoa ai ame n p h r year 'rmmd fafa 
special desire that you carefully consider the roo! H a t and d b l 
quality o f our m e r c h a n d is e . 
I n this w ay, we b iB o s you can bub* 
judge the purchasing power of your m oney here tun gnu od wi 
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BUYING 
POR OUR 


ASSURES TH 
LOWEST 


You 
P auL e.ss—„ 
G el Moro!! 


Our New Spring Displays of 
Men’s Suits 
A re Ready! 


There is a price to fit every 
wish, beginning at 


past to buy for you. Remember, buying in large ipiaiititw s o f g n f a fa r o a r 
4 7 5 Department Stores we can adc) do give you savings that aaa aaafanJbsi 
Service and Equality, in addition to our verifiable val aaa, are ts b a fa M f (ftftaAfaae 
a Shoppers’ Serries Steve Superior! ^ I 
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H ard - finished and 
unfinished w orsteds in 
neat patterns, em brac­ 
ing tans, blues, etc. 


Three-button, single 
breasted 
coniervative 
suits with back slightly 
fitted, notch collar and 
plain 
pockets 
w i t h 
Asps, 


Spring Hats 
O f A ll Fur Felt 


475DEPARTMENXlSTQRES 


115-119 N. Main St. Washington C. H., Ohio 


Styled 
right. 
Sea­ 
son’s b est colors. G en­ 
uine full leather sw eat. 
All silk bands and bind­ 
ing. 
And only 
$1.98 


,T-*t Ut Be Your Hatter** 


Hand Bags 
Many Naw Sty lea 


All-Leather Shoes 
for Everybody 


J. C. P Caney Company all-I esther Shoes wear well. 
Our sturdy footwear gives long service and satisfaction. 
Buy your Shoes from us. 
Women’s Stylish Oxfords 


Com bine C om fort an d Econom y 


lea fin g M ty k id o x fo rd s w ith' 
dp 
neatly 
p e rfo ra te d . 
H ah ' 
ro b b e d m ilita ry h eel. 
R u b b e r 
top lif 


A 
splendid a s s o rt­ 
m ent 
of 
flat 
H and 
Hags in various styles 
— sm ooth 
and 
fa m e 
grained leathers, some 
hand tooled. 
Ju st tim 
bags to go w ith new 
Spring suits and c o a ts 1 
98c 31,49 $1.98 


W om en’s Coats 
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JCPenney Days... 


James Cash Penny pioneered a concept 
in retailing in 1902. 


Today the JCPenny Company is 


still the front runner in ideas for 


quality minded Americans. 


We salute the proud heritage of 


America and the JCPenney Company 


during our Bicentennial year, 


and ask the community to help celebrate. 


J, 
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J.C. P enny.... Serving Washington 


Courthouse since 1924, in the 


store located at 119 N. 


Mam Street 


(Penney 
DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE 
M T 


Early Fayette County settlers 


OLD CITY BUILDING — This building situated on N. Fayette 
Street at the present location of the city police and fire departments 
served as city hall until 1936 when it was razed. This photograph 
was taken at the time when iVlayor Reii G. Alien locked the doors to 
the mayor's office after voters turned down a much-needed tax 
levy. 
Present city offices 
no reminder of past 


The city’s administrative offices now located in a modern building on 
N. Fayette Street do not serve as much of a reminder of earlier municipal 
headquarters. 
The city offices were relocated from space occupied now by the police 
department to modern facilities in the Richard R Willis Insurance Co. 
building on N. Fayette Street in the early 1970s. 
Until about 57 years ago the “old” city building stood on the present site 
of the fire department headquarters It was two stories high with a large 
auditorium on the second floor, and a council room equipped with solid 
walnut desks for each city legislator. 
The fire department occupied the north portion of the first floor, and 
the mayor’s office and police department headquarters occupied the 
south half. The jail for male prisoners was located behind the mayor’s 
office and police headquarters, and the jail for women was in the nor­ 
thwest comer of the fire department room. 
Each jail cell was equipped with strong iron cages, which were 
removed when the police headquarters was renovated two years ago. 
The stairway leading to the second story was on the south side of the 
fire department room. 
The meager firefighting equipment occupied the front of the room 
allocated to the department which was commonly referred to as the 
“Engine House” . This was because of the old steam pumpers used before 
the other type came into vogue with a city water system. 
The four horses used to pull the firefighting equipment were housed in 
the rear of the room, separated by a partition from the remainder of the 
quarters The moment the fire alarm sounded, doors in the partition flew 
open and the horses ran out and halted under harnesses. These, 
suspended overhead, cropped down upon the horse, fastened in a short 
period of time and the equipment was ready to roll. 
The horses were literally “rearin’ to go” and would start out at a gallop 
as soon as the driver took his seat and the main doors were opened. 
The old structure was in such poor condition that it was found 
necessary for safety’s sake to demolish it about 57 years ago and erect a 
more modern facility on the site. 
For several years police headquarters was located upstairs over the 
fire department, occupying part of the room used as sleeping quarters for 
the firemen. 
The office was reached by an outside stairway on the south side of the 
building. 
Later the city purchased the Myers Building (pictured) which stood 
next to the alley. The cost was $4,000. 
This building was remodeled and for a number of years the mayor’s 
office and police headquarters were downstairs, with the jail cells in the 
rear porition of the structure. The council room was located upstairs. 
In 1936 under the guidance of City Manager G. H. Sollars, an addition 
was constructed to connect the building with the fire department. 
The old Myers Building was partly dismantled, extensively remodeled 
and the entire front built of new brick. The space between the two 
buildings was included in the new structure and was formerly used as the 
city auditor’s office. The project was financed with WPA funds. 
The police headquarters was established on the first floor in the front 
portion of the refurbished building with the jail in the rear. A rear 
stairway was installed and the upstairs was converted into offices for the 
city manager, police chief and a women’s jail area. 
The second story of the new structure between the fire department and 
the Myers Building was converted into a council chambers and Municipal 
Court room and offices. 
In 1957 a doorway was cut through into the firemen’s quarters and a 
room was added there for the Municipal Court judge as well as the clerk 
of courts office. 
When the building was erected in 1936, a large bronze plaque was 
placed on the front, with the following inscription: 
“City Building of Washington. Remodeled 1936. G. H. Sollars, city 
manager; councilmen Jam es E. Ducey, A. Clark Gossard, E. E. Johnson 
and Robert H. Sites; C. W. Lewis, police justice; Max G. Dice, city 
solicitor; Burch S. Chaney, city treasurer; Robert E. Willis, city 
engineer; Jack Wolfe, police chief; George R. Hall, fire chief; Jane H. 
Jefferson, relief director, and David Hillery, street superintendent. 


Colonel Jam es Stewart settled near 
the site of Bloomingburg He was a 
native of Pennsylvania, but was em­ 
ployed by the State of Ohio to lay out a 
county seat. Benjamin Temple had 
donated the land, and Stewart laid it 
out into lots. Colonel Stewart died in 
1846 and left his means to found a 
college at Bloomingburg. The college 
continued until 1874. 
Jesse Millikan settled in Washington 
C. H. in 1810. He was a native of North 
Carolina, and was a surv eyor He built 
some of the first homes in Washington 
C. H. and was the first postmaster and 
the first clerk of courts 
Wade Loofborrougl., a native of 
Pennsylvania settled in Washington C. 
H. in 1810, and was one of the first 
lawyers. 
Thomas McDonald built the first 
cabin in Scioto County. He helped 
N athaniel M assie survey F ayette 
County. He was the first representative 
to the Ohio legislature and secured 
passage of the bill authorizing the 
erection of a toll bridge over the East 
Fork of Paint Creek near the present 
Washington Cemetery. 
Dr. Thomas McGarrough, a native of 
Pennsylvania, settled first in Highland 
County at G reenfield, w here he 
practiced m edicine. He cam e to 
Washington C. H. in 1812 and was the 
town’s first physician He also served 
as a judge and a member of the Ohio 
legislature 
John Popejoy, a native of Virginia, 
was the first justice of the peace, and 
was noted for his fairness in conducting 


his court He built a house on Lot No. 5 
on Court Street. 
General Batteal Harrison; also from 
Virginia, was a large stock dealer. He 
drove 
hogs 
and 
cattle 
over 
the 
mountains to Baltimore He received 
his title in the War of 1812. He, too, 
served as one of the early judges and as 
a 
rep resen tativ e 
to 
the 
Ohio 
legislature. 
John Dewitt came up from Kentucky 
and settled in what is now Wayne 
Township in 1805, while it still was a 
part of Ross County. He owned 1,000 
acres of land 
Hamilton Rodgers and his brother, 
Benjamin, 
went from Virginia 
to 
Kentucky where they lived several 
years, then migrated to Fayette County 
in 1810 Both were prominent farmers. 
Jesse Rowe came to what was later 
Fayette County in 1807 from Virginia. 
He is credited with being the father of 
Methodism in Fayette County. 
William 
Harper 
came up from 
Kentucky to Fayette County in 1806. 
His daughter was the first young lady 
to be m arried in the county. 
Jam es 
Hays, 
a 
soldier 
in 
the 
Revolutionary War, had emigrated to 
Kentucky with his father-in-law, David 
Rankin, from Pennsylvania. He moved 
with his family to Fayette County in 
1803. He and his sons were prominent 
farmers. 
M ichael 
C arr 
from 
Pendleton 
County, Va., came to Ross County in 
1807, where he lived until 1817, when the 
family moved to Fayette County near 
Bookwalter, He was a farmer. 


Pete Eyeman from Virginia settled 
in Wayne Township He was prominent 
in the Dunkard Church. 
Henry Snider settled on Sugar Creek 
and built one of the first water mills in 
the county. He also served as judge and 
justice of the peace. 
Jam es Sanderson, a native of County 
Cork, Ireland, emigrated to America in 
about 1783. Married in Pennsylvania, 
he then moved to Kentucky before 1790. 
He came to Adams County, Ohio, about 
1809 and settled in Fayette County in 
1812. 
Smith and William Rankin, brothers 
and natives of Frederick County, Va., 
emigrated to Kentucky before 1790. 
They came to Fayette County in 1807 
and settled on the West Fork of Paint 
Creek. They built the first cabin in that 
section 
William Robinson, a native of North 
Carolina, settled in Greene County, 
Ohio in 1801. The next year he made a 
settlement in Fayette County, and it is 
said that he was the first settler in 
Fayette County. He settled on a tract 
known as the Grand Indian Reserve 
Edward Smith Sr., a son-in-law of 
Jacob Castleman, settled on the East 
Fork of Paint Creek, on the knoll 
beyond the bridge on U.S. 62-N. He was 
drowned while fording the creek to his 
cabin. 
Thomas Moon Sr., from Virginia 
settled in Green Township in 1810. He 
erected the first grist mill, saw mill 
and distillery. 
Isaiah Pancoast from Pennsylvania 
settled on Deer Creek before 1810. The 


com m unity of Pancoas^burg was 
named in his honor. The Pancoasts 
exchanged venison for meal from their 
grist mill. 
Stephen Yeoman from New York 
built the first brick house at Rock Mills 
The Yeomans operated a grist mill and 
were farmers. 
Valenine Post, a Virginian, whose 
father Jacob Post had settled in Ross 
County in 1809, settled on land near 
Rock Mills belonging to his father. 
Jacob Davis came with his father 
Benjamin Davis from North Carolina 
in 1802 and settled in Wayne Township. 
Christopher Coffman had lived in 
Kentucky until about 1807 when he 
settled in Highland County, coming into 
Fayette County in 1808 
Abner 
and 
Jacob 
Todhunter, 
brothers, had come from Tennessee to 
near Lebanon, Ohio. They were 
Quakers and settled in Fayette County 
near New Martinsburg. 
Isaiah Row came from Tennessee 
with his family in 1804. They settled at 
Buena Vista, and owned the land on 
which the village is located. 
William Merchant from Berkeley 
County, Va., settled on Rattlesnake 
Creek 
very 
early 
and 
was 
a 
blacksmith. 
Leonard Bush Sr., 
came from 
Virginia with a large family. He and his 
sons were prominent farmers. 
Jam es Maddox settled very early on 
Sugar Creek. His son T. H Maddox was 
the first blacksm ith in Concord 
Township. 


From A Great American Millwork Industry 
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Three former judges 
early boyhood chums 


Former Fayette County Common 
Pleas Court judges Pope Gregg and 
Charles A. Reid as well as Probate 
Court Judge Nye Gregg were neighbors 
when they were young and attended the 
same school in the Bookwalter area. 
Prior to becoming judges they were 
all prominent Washington C.H. at­ 
torneys. 
Pope Gregg and Nye Gregg were the 
sons of John F. Gregg, who came to 
Fayette County from Hamilton County 
in 1843 and purchased about 160 acres 
of land on the west bank of Paint Creek, 
opposite the former Carr’s Mill, one 
and a half miles south of Bookwalter. 
The two Gregg boys were born in a 
log house which stood near the in­ 
tersection of Hidy Road. 
Judge Reid was a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard S. Reid, who came from 
Maryland in 1825 and settled near 
Bookwalter in 1832. 
The prominence of the Gregg and 
Reid families may be better realized 
when it is known that two roads in the 
community were named after them. 
The Reid Road passes through Book­ 
walter and extends south to the Gregg 
and Carr roads. The Gregg Road starts 
on the Prairie Road, a half mile south 
of the Woods Road intersection and 
extends westward to the Hidy Road, 
and at a point 200 yards south on the 
Hidy Road, extends westward to the 
Reid Road and again westward from 
the Reid Road to the Harold Road. 
John F. Gregg is buried in the Hidy 
Cemetery on the Hidy Road, and the 
large gray monument stands about 14 
feet tall. 
Gregg supervised the setting of the 
monument which 
had original 
in­ 
scriptions on three sides. 
Under the name of his wife Mary J 


JUDGE POPE GREGG 


Gregg, he had the following lines in­ 
scribed: 
“After crossing the mystic river 
which divides the little island of this 
existence from the grand continent of 
unmeasured destiny, say not good 
night, but in some bright clime bid me 
good morning, where the refrain of 
angels is hushed in the song of endless 
life.” 


1779: The Patriots at sea. 
Thanks to France, we have our own navy now. You’d wonder how we inexperi­ 
enced Americans would fare in a sea battle. But you see John Paul Jones in 
action, and you stop wondering. It’s September 23rd on the high seas. Jones is 
aboard his flagship, theBonhomme Richard, when along comes the Serapis, a 
British 44-gun frigate. Cannon fire begins the battle. Then, the muskets. Jones 
may be outweaponed, but he won’t be outdone. He lashes the two ships to­ 
gether, and his men climb aboard the Serapis to fight hand-to-hand, American 
style. It looks bad for th eBonhomme Richard. Slowly, she begins to sink. The 
Serapis assumes victory is at hand. Her captain cries, "Do you surrender?” 
Jones puts it this way: "I have not yet begun to fight!” Three hundred of his men 
are killed or wounded, but he fights. Until the British surrender. The brave 
British captain is knighted. But we are victorious. 
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Razed In 1958 


Local Residence of Marion Cockerel Route 41 South 
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How some local businesses looked in 1910 


SAVINGS RANK — Here is an in­ 


terior 
view 
of 
the 
former 


W ashington Savings Bank (now the 
Huntington Bank) as it looked in 


1910. I he assets of the institution 
were $350,Oft. The directors were 


G eorge.Jackson, president; Jesse F. 
t ross and Reuben 
Rankin, 
vice 


presidents: 
F A . 
Chaffin, 
legal 


counsel; 
Charles 
I'. 
Armstrong, 
secretary 
and 
treasu rer; 
and 
W illiam ll. Dial, J. M att Klever, 
(.corge Inskeep and Isaac Cory. 


First long phone line built in 1892 


What is believed to have been the 
first extensive rural telephone line in 
Fayette County (individually owned) 
and one of the first Ohio was con­ 
structed 
along 
Ohio 
38 from 
the 


H umphrey Jones home to the Luther 
Irwin farm , a half mile north of 
Yatesville. 


The line was constructed in 1893. The 
distance was about six miles and the 


wire was carried on poles some 15 feet 
high. Insulators were m ade of white 


porcelain. 
In April of 1894. the line was extended 


from the original line west on Ohio 734 


to the Luther Irwin farm , about a mile 


east of Jeffersonville. 
There w ere three telephones on the 
first line, one at the home of Jones (an 
attorney and fram er of the Torrens 


Land Title law) on Main Street in 


Bloomingburg, one at the Luther Irwin 


home, north of Yatesville, and one at 


the William Gibson home in Yatesville. 


The reason for building the first line 


was that Irwin operated a horse farm 


for Jones on the Robinson Road and the 


two 
men 
frequently 
conversed 


regarding the business. 


TELLER CAGES — Pictured here are two teller cages on the interior of the 
Fayette County Bank. The photograph was taken in 1910. 


Early settlers had to keep eye on corn 


It form erly fell to the lot of the 
children, and som etim es Grandpa and 
G randm a, to keep watch over the small 
patches of corn in the clearings, to 
prevent the corn from being devoured 
by the great num ber of gray squirrels 
which infested this area in the early 
days. 
Fox squirrels were not introduced 
here until com paratively recent years, 
and because of their larger size, they 
literally elim inated nearly all of the 
gray squirrel population 
It frequently happened, that pioneers 
were either too poor to buy gunpowder 
and bullets for their muzzle-loading 
rifles, 
or 
tound 
no 
gunpowder 
available, and had to resort to other 
means to keep the squirrels and other 
“ varm its” out of their corn. Various 
types of “ scarecrow 's” were used to 
keep the squirrels out of the m aturing 


grain but the watchfulness of some 
m em ber or m em bers of the family was 
the chief m eans used to insure the 
corn's safety. 
In m any instances, shelters of boughs 
were constructed to provide a place for 
the squirrel w ateliers to keep out of the 
sun or keep dry. 
This watch ti. save the crops — and a 
few hours negligence could easily see 
scores of squirrels devouring corn — 
was necessary from dawn until dark, 
and the youngsters who were required 
to assist found the days alm ost endless. 
Racoons were also great eaters of 
green 
corn, 
but 
most 
of 
their 
depredations took place at night when 
there was no watch 
However, if they got too bad, log fires 
w ere kindles at intervals about the corn 
fields, according to folklore handed 
down by pioneer fam ilies. 


WASHINGTON MILLING CO. — 
Here is 
how 
the 
Washington Milling Co. appeared in 1910. The mill capacity 
at that time was 400 barrels per day. The mill is now the 
Fayette landmark. Inc. elevator on S. Fayette Street. 


< 
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MAPLE GROVE SCHOOL IN 1913 — Front row (left to right), Joseph 
Merrit, Della Marsh, Herman Allen, Gladys Garringer, Unknown, Daurity, 
Unknown, I .in line Garringer. Second row. Lorn Merrit, Maggy Nuland, 
Harold Garringer, Wendell Garringer, Daurity, Fred Marchant, Russell 
Knox and Elbv Vanwey. Back row, Grover Tobin, Teacher; Harriet Knox, 
CIo Garringer, Dorothy Garringer, Iris Merrit, Reid Garringer, Kermit 
Knox and Elmer Vanwey. 
John L. Sullivan fought here 


World 
champion 
boxer 
John 
L. 
Sullivan kayoed several fighters at the 
old Music Hall (located above the 
T errace Lounge on S. Main S treet) here 
in the late 1880s. 
When 
the 
famous 
ba re-knuckled 
fighter went into action, none of the 
men hired to oppose him lasted more 
than a few minutes at best since most of 
them lacked training. 
One fighter was knocked completely 
off the stage by Sullivan, according to a 
story which has been handed down 
through the years. 
With Sullivan at the tim e was his 


trainer, Billy Madden, who originated 
the term “ knock out” after Sullivan 
had become the heavyweight champion 
in a bare-knuekled battle with Paddy 
Ryan on the Gulf of Mexico coast in 
1882. 
Sullivan 
traveled 
throughout 
the 
country 
giving 
exhibitions 
of 
his 
fighting ability, but was defeated by 
Jam es J. (Gentleman Jim ) Corbett in 
1892. 
Sullivan’s toughest battle was with 
Jake Kilrain at New Orleans in a fight 
that lasted 75 rounds. It was the last 
bare-knuckled fight perm itted in the 
boxing ring. 
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• Carpeting. 


• Floor Covering. 


• Ceramic Tile. 


• Linoleum. 


MATSON 
FLOORS 


335-2780 


902 N. North St. 


Washington C.H., Ohio 


Arthur Matson 
Jack Ferguson 
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G ree n field B u s B o d y Co . 
rX tteU cm JJiu£t 
G r e e n f i e l d , O h i o 


A Patterson-built bus 


Ex-slave operated G r e e n f i e l d ear factory 
‘Belter than the Model V 


DAYTON, 
Ohio 
- 
Postell 
P at­ 
terson’s 69 years melt from his face as 
he 
rem inisces 
about 
his 
fam ily's 
contribution 
to 
the 
American 
automotive industry, the Patterson- 
Greenfield car. which he calls “ the only 
automobile 
ever 
m anufactured 
by 
blacks.’’ 
Patterson, a Dayton, Ohio resident, 
recalls that about 150 of the ta rs were 
m anufactured between 1915 and 1920, 
and according to his best memory, 
several 
features 
made 
the 
auto 
“superior to the Model T Ford " 


Automobiles were more reliable in 
those days, he said. "There w asn’t 
anything like planned obsolescence 
back then. You didn’t dare even to 
throw anything away, lei alone plan for 
it to break down,” 


The automobiles made by the P a t­ 
terson-Greenfield 
Company 
were 
known for their quality, Patterson said 
He said the cars were always easy to 
sell because of features like a four- 
cylinder Continental engine and a full 
floating re a r axle, “which allowed the 


car to step over the bum ps.” 
Patterson recalled how his family 
becam e involved with automobiles, 
years before the first car ever rolled off 
the assem bly line in the little town of 
Greenfield in Highland County. 


In 1865, Patterson said, his grand­ 
father, a runaway slave from the 
South, fled across the Ohio River and 
eventually started the C.R Patterson 
Blacksmith Co., making surreys, horse 
buggies and harnesses. 
In his turn, C.R.’s son (and Postell 
P atterson’s 
father) 
Frederick 
Douglass 
Patterson, 
becam e 
fascinated with the idea of locomotion. 
Patterson said in 1905 his father 
began seeing the possibilities of the 
automobile, and a dream cam e into his 
head. 


After that, there was little that could 
get in the m an's way, Patterson said. 
He renovated one of the old C.R 
Patterson and Sons buildings, acquired 
the m achinery he needed, and went into 
business m anufacturing a roadster and 
a touring car. 


The company also m anufactured 
truck bodies and vans, Patterson said. 


“ Patterson-built buses were the first to 
ever carry passengers through the 
streets of Cincinnati.” 


Other Patterson-built buses 
were 
shipped as far away as Haiti, he said. 


The business closed in 1939, P at­ 
terson said, because “Detroit just got 
to be too much for us. We just couldn’t 
com pete." 
Little is known about the cars today, 
except for what Patterson rem em bers. 
The car received brief mention in “The 
Complete Encyclopedia of M otorcars,” 
the definitive work on automobiles. 


The 
book 
says, 
“ Patterson- 
Greenfield. . . C.R. 
Patterson 
and 
Sons, Greenfield, Ohio. This was the 
product of a well-known Negro family 
of carriage builders who had been in 
business since the 19th century. The car 
was a conventional machine made 
mostly in touring form and powered by 
a 
30-horsepower 
four-cyclinder 
engine.” 


MAPLE GROVE SCHOOL IN 1914 — Front row (left to right). Unknown. 
Joseph Merrit, Delia Marsh, Herman Allen, Worley Vanwey, Gladys 
Garringer, Virgil Marsh, Ruth Lemons, Wendell Garringer, Harold 
Garringer, Fred Marchant, Daurity, Russell Knox, Daurity, Elby Vanwiy. 
Back row, Harriet Knox, Unknown, Dorothy Garringer, Unknown, Marie 
Tobin. Teacher; Iris Merrit, Lorn Merrit,TEImer Vanwey and Kermit Knox. 


The occasion that allows us to thank our many 
customers for their patronage since ... 


LARGE SILO— This silo, measuring 60 feet in height, was 
formerly located on the Rodney Miller farm on the Camp 
Grove Road. An explosion destroyed the huge structure in 


1942. The silo, which had 18-inch walls, was similar to one 
on a farm on the Washington-Waterloo Road. Both silos 
were constructed by attorney Humphrey Jones. 
World's largest silo once in county 


OUR BEGINNING 
IN 
1949 


Fayette County once had the largest 
silo in the world. 
It 
was 
constructed 
by 
attorney 
Humphrey Jones soon after the turn of 
the 
century 
on 
a 
farm 
on 
the 


Washington-Waterloo Road, one and 
one-half miles west of the Waterloo 
comm unity. 
The silo was so bit it was im practical, 
and over 30 years ago was torn down 


and the concrete was dumped into 
depressions on the farm . 
It stood 600 yards north of the 
Washington-Waterloo Road, 
near a 
barn and cattle shed. 
The silo was 25 feet in diam eter and 
110 feet tall, with a w ater tank on top 
for fire protection. 
But the m onster concrete silo was 
never filled. 
J.M Willis, who took over the farm , 
had 150 acres of corn placed in the silo 
— and that filled it just two-thirds full. 
No ensilage cutter (blower type) 
could be found that would blow the 
ensilage above the two-thirds m ark. 
The walls at the base were 10 inches 
thick and six inches at the top. 
A sim ilar concrete silo was con­ 
structed by Jones on what is now the 
Rodney Miller farm on the Camp Grove 
Road. The silo, which stood 60 feet tall, 
was destroyed in an explosion in 1942. 


RUINS OF SILO — Here Is what the large concrete silo located on what is 
now the Rodney Miller farm looked like after it exploded in 1942. It 
con­ 
tained 500 tons of ensilage when it exploded. 


< 


POPULAR SPOT — This Ice cream parlor and con fectionery owned and operated by O.S. Tobin was a favorite 
spot for rural and city folks during the early 1900s. 


During early 1900s in WCH 


Ice cream parlor favorite spot 


Many years ago “ ice cream and 


strawberry festivals" were popular 


fund-raising events for rural churches. 


and these festivals were nearly always 


attended by O S Tobin, “ the ice cream 
man.” 


As a matter of fact. Tobin was just 
about the only large producer of ice 


cream in Fayette County at the time, 
and he often gave personal attention to 


dishing out the delicacy at church 


festivals. 


No spot in the county was too far for 


him to drive his faithful horse The 


horse was attached to a 
spring 
wagon” and contained two or more tall 


tubs with ice cream packed in ice. 


Tobin owned and operated an ice 


cream parlor on E. Court Street and his 


production plant was situated in an 


alley near the parlor 


Tobin died in 1927. and his widow died 
in 1955 at 98 


WORLD’S B IG G E S T CREEK — Paint Creek is often 
referred to as “ the largest creek in the world” . The creek 
proper starts from a large tiled ditch in Madison County, 
northeast of South Charleston, crosses Fayette County, 
enters Highland County, swings into Ross County past 
Bainbridge, tothe new Paint Creek lake and dam. parallels 


U.S. 50 for several miles northwest of Chillicothe, cuts 
through a gorge and empties into the Scioto River between 
U.S. 23 and U.S.35. The creek is well over IOO miles in length 
and is fed by the waters of East Fork. North Fork, Compton 
Creek, Sugar Creek, Rattlesnake Creek, Rocky Fork and 
numerous other smaller streams. 
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SERVING FAYETTE COUNTY 
QUALITY FOODS 


SINCE 1940 


OLD PR A C T IC E — Workers are pictured operating steam 
threshing equipment on a Creek Road farm in July of 1938. 
R.S. (Dick) Waters of Washington C.H. owned the equip­ 
ment pictured here. Shown in the photograph are Waters 


(standing in center) Robert Stevenson. Bob Wilson (on 
tractor), Damon Dieber, George Burke, Howard Burke and 
Donald King. 


OLD FA R M TRUCKS are pictured in the background lining up todeliver grain to what is now the Landmark elevator on 
S. Fayette Stree. 


TRAIN D EPO T — The old Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. train depot, formerly located on the banks of Paint Creek 
near W. Court Street. 


MAIN ST. 
335-0440 
133 No. 


"In America's Bicentennial 
Year, w e are proud still to 
be serving our friends and 


the com m unity with quality 


foods and hom e delivery 


service ........ 


Downtown's only 


rem aining hom e ow ned 


grocery," 


Enslen's M arket 


PHONE 


Former 


One of the most amazing stories 
coming out of the pages of Fayette 
County history has its setting in Perry 
Township, 
According to legend, a former slave 
had himself sold into slavery, time 
after time, and a white man who had an 
important part in the scheme shared 
the profits of the sales. 
Through the scheme, the slave finally 
raised enough money to purchase a 177- 
acre farm, and built a two-story, six- 
room house, all of solid black walnut. 
The house is still standing. 
The walnut house is pictured in the 
Fayette County Atlas of 1875, on page 
38, under the name of Augustus West, 
who was known to everyone in the 
community as “ Gussie 
West, 
the 
former slave.” 
The home is situated a half mile 
south of Barrett Road, and a half mile 
west of the Bonner Road off Ohio 41-S, 
about two miles north of Greenfield. 
According to stories handed down 
through the years, Gussie escaped 
from a southern plantation where he 
was a slave. 
He finally reached the Barrett Road 
area where two or three underground 
railway stations, or hiding places for 
runaway slaves, were located. 
West became acquainted with a man 
who lived in that area, and the scheme 
to make money by permitting himself 
to be sold into slavery over and over on 
a profit-sharing basis. 
One story is that once West was sold 
for $1,700. 
Each time the man and West went 
into the South, they picked a different 
community where the slave was not 
known. It was not a difficult matter for 
the “ master” to sell his “ slave.” 
After a short time with his new 
owner, West would run off, and soon be 
back in Fayette County, ready for the 
next trip and sale. 
The name of the man in the plot with 
West, and who might have engineered 
it, is not recalled 
After buying a piece of land, West 
wanted a suitable “ mansion” as he 
called it. so he felled large walnut 
trees, which grew abundantly in the 
area, cut them into proper lengths, and 
with a yoke of oxen, hauled them to 
Greenfield. 
The black walnut logs were sawed 
into 
lumber, 
including 
framing 
material as well as weather boarding, 
and were hauled back to West’s farm 
where the house was erected. 
The “ mansion” was built on the south 
bank of Buck Run Creek. At that time, 
a road passed in front of the house, 
which faces north, and another, a few 
yards west of the house, extended north 
and south for several miles. Both were 


sl ave sol d, re-sol d hi msel f 


GUS S IE WES T MANS ION — Th is h istoric h ou se, b u ilt 
en tirely of b lack waln u t, b y a former slave was a h id eou t on 
th e Un d ergrou n d Railroad . Th e u p stairs room at th e ex­ 


trem e righ t of th e p h otograp h h ad n o d oors, an d ru n away 
slaves were hidden there. TTiere is no evidence the house 
was ever painted. 


NOW A RE S T A U RA N T — Pictured above is th e b u ild in g wh ich 
now houses 


the \1 & M Restaurant located at the corner of U.S. 35 and Palm er Road. In 


the early 1900s a general store was located there. The interior photograph of 
the store, which was known as “ Chaffin’s Corner” , shows some of the 
merchandise that could be purchased. 


In early 1900s 


Restaurant formerly 
busy general store 


By CINDI PEARCE 
Reco rd -Herald Staff Wl iter 
The M & M Restaurant, located at the 
corner of U .S. 35 and Palmer Road, 
may not appear to be situated in a spot 
conducive to "bomming” business, but 
believe it or not, in the early 1900s, this 
same site was the location of a general 
store which, according to one old- 
timer, did a thriving business. Eighty- 
nine-year-old Roy Carr, whose brother. 
Noah, operated the general store called 
“ Chaffin's Corner" from 1914-1918, said 
that business was so good at the 
“ shopping center” that it often took 
three or four people to wait on the 
trade. 
Back then, practically every item 
had to be weighed before being sold, 
thus the need for several employes. For 
example. 
the 
chewing 
tobacco 
(plugged tobacco) came in blocks 
measuring 12 inches by 12 inches by 
three inches, and it obviously, had to be 
cut before it could be purchased. Other 
items sold in the store included flour, 
sugar and soup beans, which were 
stored* in wood barrels, plus calico, 
dried prunes and apricots and an 
assortment of canned goods. 
Dresden Chaffin owned the building 
in which the general store was housed. 
Prior to 1914, when Noah Carr pur­ 
chased the grocery business, a man 
named Os Ortman ran the store. 
According to Roy Carr. Chaffin and 
Ortman had a “ falling out” and this is 
when his brother Noah moved his 
family into the no longer existing house 
next door to the store and began 
running the business. In 1988, the house 
in which the Carr's had lived during 
Noah’s four year stint as a grocery 
man, was destroyed by fire. 
In 1918, Carrie J Haines bought the 
grocery business from Carr and also 


No moonshine here 


No t o n ly d id b o o tleg g ers h av e try in g times ev ad in g th e law d u rin g th e 
y ears wh en th e co mmu n ity was su p p o sed to b e d ry , b u t law cemen t o f- 
ficers also h ad th eir tro u b les in d ealin g with th e situ atio n . 
On e d ay , fo rmer Wash in g to n C.H. Po lice Ch ief D.L. (Du d e) Mo o re 
$• 
receiv ed a tip th at a man was en ro u te to Wash in g to n C.H. with a h an d b ag 
fu ll o f Po tts Hill mo o n sh in e. 
Mo o re sen t Patro lman Fran k (Do c) Ro b erts to th e DT&I ro ilro ad 
statio n to ap p reh en d th e su sp ected b o o tleg g er. 
•:* 
Wh en th e train sto p p ed , a n u mb er o f p assen g ers g o t o ff, in clu d in g two 
$ 
o r th ree men carry in g h an d b ag s. 
•$ 
On e man p laced h is h an d b ag d o wn o n th e p latfo rm an d th e p o lice o f- 
>:• 
ficer n o ticed so me liq u id seep in g fro m it. He p laced h is fin g er in to th e 
•$ 
liq u id , tasted it an d was certain it was mo o n sh in e. 
He p laced th e man u n d er arrest an d wh en th e fello w ask ed wh at th e 
ch arg e was, Ro b erts to ld h im h e wo u ld fin d o u t wh en h e reach ed p o lice 
>•: 
h ead q u arters. “ I k n o w wh at y o u ’v e g o t in th at b ag ,” Ro b erts said . 
Still p ro testin g lo u d ly , th e man acco mp an ied Ro b erts to p o lice 
h ead q u arters, wh ere th e b ag was p laced o n a co u n ter an d o p en ed . 
•:j 
Th e o n ly th in g it co n tain ed was a wh imp erin g p u p p y . 


unimproved roads, and traces of them 
have since vanished. 
The picture in the old Fayette County 
atlas shows a board fence in front of the 
house, and a picket fense around the 
rest of it. 
The only outbuilding shown in the 
picture is a smoke house which stood 
near the southwest corner of the 
residence. 
After the Civil War quite a number 
of West’s friends and relatives came to 
Fayette County, and he built several 
one-story log houses for them. The 
houses were on West’s farm and 
located a short distance from the 
“ mansion.” 
It is known that some 15 or 16 
members of this little settlement died 
and were buried in a private cemetery 
on the farm. But no one seems to know 
just where it was situated, since no 
permanent markers were erected. In 
all probability the burial place has been 
farmed over for three quarters of a 
century or more. 


A small school house was built on the 
north side of the Barrett Road 
It is presumed that West was buried 
in the cemetery on his farm But all 
traces of him have vanished, except the 
walnut house he constructed When the 
farm was sold in 1903 it was purchased 
by Marvin King and later passed to 
Robert King. 
Originally, 
West’s 
house 
had 
a 
clapboard roof, also made of walnut, 
but during World War I it was replaced 
with a metal roof. 
The house has not been occupied as a 
residence for nearly 20 years and has 
fallen into disrepair. 
At one time there was a blacksmith 
shop a half mile to the south, near a big 
spring along the road leading south 
past the West farm. 
It was many years after Civil War 
days 
that the little colony disin­ 
tegrated. 
Nearly all of the West house from 
foundation logs to rafters, window sills 
and casings is constructed of walnut. 


Marks on the larger timbers showed 
that sawing was done by a water- 
powered mill. 
The foundation is of dressed stone, 
probably from the Rucker quarry in 
Greenfield. Originally a large porch 
was in the “ L ” at the back of the house. 


Cou n ty p op u lation 


The following is a listing of July 
1, 
1973 
figures 
for 
Fayette 
County’s population as provided 
to the Record-Herald this year by 
the 
Ohio 
Department 
of 
Economic 
and 
Community 
Development: 
Washington C.H. 
12,743 
Jeffersonville 
1,104 
Bloomingburg 
984 
New Holland 
826 
Milledgeville 
207 
Octa 
99 
Balance of county 
11,033 


F ayette Cou n tv total 
26.300 
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b o u g h t th e o n e an d a h alf acres o n 
wh ich th e sto re sto o d fro m Dresd en 
Ch affin . Th e b u sin ess was ev en tu ally 
b o u g h t b y th e late “ Mac" McCo y . 
T h o mas Edison 
h ad jo b h ere 


Thomas A. Edison, the great in­ 
ventor, as a very young man, was a 
telegrapher on the first railroad in 
Fayette County and was employed here 
some time. 
It must have been around 1865 for 
Edison was born at Milan, Ohio on 
February 11, 1847, and obtained his 
first patent (a vote-recording device) 
in 1869, which was one of more than 
1,100 patents he took out during his 
remarkable career. 
At the age of 22 years he invented the 
stock ticker machine which brought 
him $40,000, and this really launched 
his career. 
It is possible that while he was a 
telegrapher in Washington C H., he was 
working on that same stock ticker 
machine or other inventions which he 
later patented. 


Au tos, good roods 


sh orten ed distan ces 


There is a great deal of difference in 
the present 55 mile per hour speed 
limit, and the eight miles an hour gait 
of horses in the horse and buggy cL 
For instance, 
take the distance 
between 
Bloomingburg 
and 
Washington C.H. — only about five 
miles. It once required 40 minutes to an 
hour to make the trip by horse and 
buggy. 
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ALARM & SOUND SYSTEMS 


NEW & OLD BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


DESIGNS IN LIGHTING 


BASEBOARD HEATING 


MOTOR & CONTROLLER HOOK-UPS 


CENTRAL HEATING AND COOLING 


★ INDUSTRIAL 


it COMMERCIAL 


If w e could only be g iven the opportunity of 


invitin g Ben iam in Franklin and Thom as Edison to 


w a lk through the re sid ential and business streets 


of W ash ing to n Court H ouse and m e a n d e r in and 


out 
of 
rural 
F aye tte 
County. 
Im a g in e 
the 


astonishm ent and p ride that w o u ld be seen 


through 
their 
fa cia l 
expressions 
and 
heard 


uttered from their conversation! Their initial 


ex p erim en ts in the fie ld of electricity h ave led 


our progressive society to live com fortably with 


e le ctrica l c o n ve n ie n ce s at it's p eo p le's fingertips. 


H o u se w ive s 
a re 
a b ly 
assisted 
by 
w ash in g 


m ach in es, clothes dryers, dishw ashers, 
trash 


com pactors and 
other 
such 
household aids. 


T e en ag ers 
en jo y 
w atch in g 
television 
and 


listen ing to their stereo equipm ent. Husbands 


lab o r w ith ease using tools p o w ere d by e le c ­ 


tricity. The A m e rica n 
hom e itself thrives on 


e le ctrica l 
d e p e n d a b ility 
through 
hot' 
w ater 


h eaters, 
lighting, 
a n d 
various 
heating 
and 


co o lin g systems. The w h e e ls of business turn by 


ele ctrica l 
source 
from 
the 
most 
com plex 


a ssem b ly line m echanism s to the bo o kkeep er's 


sim p le adding m achin e. Farm ers b eco m e m ore 


efficie n t with e lectrical 
grain-drying systems 


an d the like. In consideration of these electrical 


co n ve n ie n ce s b efo re us, could w e im ag in e our 


d a ily routine, if for o n e day this e n e rg y source 


w a s g o n e? 


In this our B icen te n n ia l year, w e , of Dan 


K e lle y Electric, are p le a s e d to h a v e contributed 


to this celebration by installing lighting to the 


A rch ib ald M urals located in the Court House on 


b e h a lf 
of 
the 
Business 
and 
Professional 


W o m e n 's Club. In the years to fo llo w , it is our 


h o pe to continue serving the residents and 


businesses 
of 
Faye tte 
County 
w ith 
various 


e le ctrica l needs and service that our country has 


so re lie d upon since the discovery of electricity. 
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DREAM B E C O M E S R E A L IT Y — A dream of a group of 
Together with furnishings, the clubhouse cost just over 
Washington C. H. men became a reality in 1923 when the 
125.000. The golf course was also redesigned and developed 
clubhouse at the Washington Country Club was dedicated. 
in 1923. 
Presently boasts over 400 members 
» 
_______________ 
Country club dream 
came true in 1923 


It was more than a half century ago 
that a small goup of Washington C.H. 
men became interested in golf. It was 
somewhat of a status symbol in those 
days and they felt that it would be 
appropriate for Washington C H After 
months of talk, they finally decided to 
do something about it. 
To get the movement under way, the 
first few shares of stock in a cor­ 
poration were issued in late 1921 More 
took stock during the next two years. 
From then on, what started out as a 
dream, snowballed 
An 80.7-acre tract on the Robert 
Howat farm on Ohio 41-S (what is now 
Highland Avenue) was leased and a 
nme-hole golf course was created. The 
fairways 
were 
mowed 
and 
sm all 
patches were more closely cropped for 
the greens; the golf course at that time 
lent itself to the belittling description of 
the game as “cow pasture billiards.’' 
Boxes at each starting point on the 
fairways were filled with fine sand 
which was dampened and molded into 
little pyram ids for the tees. A little 
shanty was placed just inside the gate 
i where the No. I green is now located) 
for the “clubhouse." Knickers were in 
vogue for the golfers in those days. 
It was not long afterward that golf 
became “the thing." More and more 
people became interested and more 
and more of them purchased stock. 
With 
golf 
established, 
thoughts 
turned to form ing a country club, an 
ambitious undertaking, at that time, 
complete with a clubhouse 
That dream became a reality in 1923, 
when the clubhouse was dedicated. 
With the furnishings, it cost $25,984 
The golf course, too, was redesigned 
and developed at a total cost of $11,595. 
Since then both have undergone 


continuing 
improvements 
The 
clubhouse and golf course of today bear 
only slight resemblance to their an­ 
cestors. M any of the details of the 
progress m ade during the past 53 years 
are obscure in the vague history of the 
past. 
But one thing stands out — the 
Washington 
Country 
Club 
has 
developed into much more than a golf 
club. 
Golf, however, has not been shunted 
aside by any means. Now there are 
tournaments and leagues in which 
many of the duffers and the talented 
take part. The fairways have been 
developed 
into long 
closely-clipped 
strips of grass the putting surfaces into 
smooth green carpets. Sand traps and 
bunkers 
have been constructed any 
many trees planted to make the course 
one of the most sporty in the flatlands. 
Even a sm all pond (with some sizeable 
fish in it) has been created across the 
No. 7 fairway. Within the last few years 
several greens have been rebuilt and 
fairways lengthened 
Golf was a game principally for the 
men in those formative years; not so 
today with nearly as m any women as 
men enjoying it. They, too, have their 
leagues and tournaments. 
On the social side, there are the 
men’s night suppers, the bridge lun­ 
cheons for the women, potluck suppers 
and dances for the families and other 
dinners 
But the Country Club has become to 
be more than this through the years. It 
has been the scene for banquets for 
farm 
and 
business 
organizations, 
wedding, political meetings and din­ 
ners, high school proms and all-night 
parties for the seniors, and meeting 
sites for the Washington C.H. Rotary 


and Lions clubs, just to mention a few. 
Literally 
thousands 
of 
trophies, 
plaques, certificates and other awards 
for achievement have been presented 
to young and old in the Country Club 
setting 
Use of the clubhouse for m any of 
these affairs has tapered off a bit since 
the M ahan Building was opened on the 
Fayette County Fairground, but the 
Country Club is still the place for m any 
of the events. 


The now dim history discloses that 
there were approximately 180 original 
stockholders (1921-1923) who founded 
what is now the Country Club. Today 
there are more than 400 members. 


The one man who did the most to hold 
the Country Club together during the 
formative and shaky days during and 
immediately 
after 
the 
Great 
Depression of the 1930s was Frank S. 
Jackson. He died in 1959 after serving 
13 years as its president. 
The 
original 
corporation 
was 
dissolved and a new corporation was 
formed in 1960. Dr. O.W. House was 
named president; Ronald Cornwell, 
vice president, and Cecil Van Zant, 
secretary. Tony Capuana is still the 
club golf professional. 


The original corporation charter was 
signed by W.M. Campbell, the first 
president; 
Harry 
F. 
Brown, 
M E . 
Hitchcock, W H Brown, Ed Fite and 
M. Renick Boggs, all now deceasded.. 
Some of the stockholders in the 
original corporation were among the 
community leaders of that day. They 
included such men as V R. McCoy, 
Frank S. Jackson, Willard S. Willis, 
Gilbert G. Adams, M E. Hitchcock, 
H.G. Coffman, Jess Persinger, Thomas 
and David H. Craig and M.J. Hagerty. 
How Washington got its C.H. 


Saturday, September 18, 1976 
Washington C. H. (O.) Record-Herald - Page 6C 
City water system built in 1890 


Wells were just about the only source 
of water for Washington C H, residents 
until 1890 when the so-called "city 
water" 
system 
was 
placed 
into 
operation 
An agreement between the village of 
Washington and John P 
Martin, of 
Xenia, was completed on Jan. IO, 1888 
to 
construct 
and 
maintain 
the 
waterworks system here 
The 
ordinance 
incorporating 
the 
agreement 
was 
approved 
by 
the 
council and was signed by Mayor John 
T. 
Millikan and attested by T M, 
Saxton, village clerk 
The contract was approved by voters 
Feb. 6, 1888 
While little time was lost, once 
council approved the ordinance, there 
was considerable delay in getting the 
project under way because of the 
contractor’s inability to find material 
for the standpipe for holding the water. 
The plant was completed after about 
a year as noted by this resolution 
passed by council; 
“Resolved that the water works 
system contracted to be built and put 
into successful operation by John P. 
Martin and assigns to supply the City of 
Washington with water is now com­ 
plete . 
and has been so successfully 
operated since the 9th day of January, 
1890. that the period from which the 
said city is to pay for the use of fire 
hydrants provided for in the contract 
shall date from the 9th day of January, 
1890." 
Council members, all of whom voted 
in favor of. the resolution, were Hays, 
Hadley, Jenny, Ramsey, Roberts and 
Smith. (Available records give only the 
surnames of the council members.) 
While the contract for the water 
works 
construction 
was 
between 
council and Martin, the system, ap­ 
parently, was owned by the Washington 
Water Co., a Kentucky corporation. 
The 
Washington 
Water 
Co. 
in­ 
corporators were Epes Randolph, H E 
Huntington 
and 
Harvey 
Myers of 
Kenton County, Ky. 
Old records disclose that at one time 
during the construction of the water 
works, J W. Farring was president of 
council, Add Burnett served as clerk 
and a man by the name of Van Deman 
was a council member. Their names do 


not 
appear 
on 
the 
water 
works 
resolution, however. 
A man by the name of Worrell was 
killed during the construction of the 
system. He was the operator of the 
traction engine boiler, used to supply 
the power, when it exploded This was 
the only serious accident during con­ 
struction. 
The land to be developed for a water 
supply and on which the pumping 
station would be built was purchased 
June 16,1889 from J. Stone Walker. The 
tract contained 23 acres between what 
is now N. North Street and Paint Creek. 
An additional 12 acres were purchased 
in 1916 from John Persinger. 
The first water supply was taken 
from a well of peculiar construction. A 
wood tube, or caison, approximately 
eight feet in diameter and 35 feet long 
was placed upright at the well site. 
Then as the earth was removed from 
inside the tube, the tube was lowered 
until 
water-bearing 
gravel 
was 
reached The well was made by lining 
the tube with brick and stone. Steam- 
driven pumps were used to pump the 


The pioneers of Fayette County had 
to work with an unusual bit of authentic 
pioneer lore 
It was nothing more or less than a 
woman churning butter with her hand 
from cream “in a pail.” 
The story comes from the pen of 
Thomas Rogers, written in 1871 when 
he was about 90 years old and the in­ 
cident occurred in his boyhood days. It 
was about 1796 and 1798. 
He writes: 
“This 
was 
an 
uncommon 
hard 
winter Snow was on the ground. 
“We had to cut down fresh brush 
every morning to keep our cattle alive. 
We had several milk cows but they 
gave us little milk as they could get no 
grass When the ground was bare there 
was rye grass equal to a rye field. So 
our cattle and horses got very weak by 
spring. 


water to the surface and into the 
standpipe. 


The city soon needed more water 
than these wells could supply and 
development of deep rock wells was 
started 
Dozens of these wells were 
drilled on the 35-acre tract. Some were 
good producers; many were not. These 
wells were eight inches in diameter 
and about 140 feet deep. 


There was no pattern to the drilled 
wells One might produce 200 gallons a 
minute and another nearby one only 40. 
Others were just dry holes 


Around the turn of the century (the 
exact date is uncertain), a group of 
men drilled for oil on land adjacent to 
the water company tract. At the 1,800 
foot level the drill went through a good 
stream of water in the rock No oil was 
struck, but the well was developed for 
water. The report made at the time 
said that “this well should supply the 
city with water for all time to come.” 


However, the city outgrew this well 
and many others. 


“When the snow melted, out cattle 
could get plenty of rye grass. They 
began to thrive and we got plenty of 
milk. 
“Heretofore there was no churn to be 
had so what butter was made our good 
mother made it by stirring it with her 
hand in a pail. 
“But now another family moved in 
and settled near us on the other side of 
the creek so we could borrow their 
chum. Now we had butter plenty. This 
was a great substitute in cooking our 
venison and turkey meat. 


"And indeed I sold many a pound to 
travelers after the family moved away. 
I was often asked where the landlady 
was. 


“When they found I made the butter 
they would be very doubftul about it 
being clean.” 


Pioneers were ingenious lot; 
woman churned with hands 


B y K E N N E T H C R A IG 
Historical Society President 


When Fayette County was organized 
in 1812, we were living in a time when 
the m em ory of George Washington was 
a great influence in such matters as the 
choosing of names for villages, which 
were springing up all over Ohio, new 
counties and militia companies. 


The father of our country had been 
gone only a decade and the adults 
remembered 
his 
activities 
as 
a 
military 
leader, 
the 
nation’s 
first 
president and fellow American. Indeed 
I can even say, as for as m any if not 
most of our pioneers here, a fellow' 
Virginian. 


At the request of Col. Benjamin 
Temple, who donated enough land for 
16 city blocks 
(bounded by Paint, 
North, East and Water streets) for a 
county seat village, we were to become 
known as Washington, Ohio. This, no 
doubt, 
was 
fine with 
those 
early 
pioneers but it was also fine in several 
other places where new villages were 
starting and soon there were too many 
Washingtons in Ohio. The result was 
great confusion in many ways but 
chiefly in postal service. 
A letter 
mailed for a resident of one of these 
communities announcing the death of a 
relative in Cincinnati might not arrive 
until several weeks ago the funeral. 


A legal notice mailed to this location 
might go by horse-drawn conveyance 
to each Washington in Ohio until by the 
time it arrived here it was of no use 
whatever. Rem em ber we had no trains, 
no 
zip 
codes, 
no 
telephones 
or 
telegraphs in those days, the mail just 
slowly 
made 
its 
way 
from 
one 
Washington to another until the correct 
addressee was located 
Im agine the 
confusion resulting if that addressee’s 
last name was Smith, Jones or Brown, 
and he had a common first name like 
John, Henry or Mary. Such a letter 
might be worn out before its travels 


were over, if indeed it ever reached the 
right individual at all. 


So it is not surprising that the postal 
department requested the post office in 
each of these towns to change their 
names. This was accomplished most 
frequently by adding a prefix or suffix 
to their name and so we have Old 
Washington, Washingtonville, Mount 
Washington and Washington C.H. Now 
in our case the official name of the 
village, now city, was never changed 
and 
we 
are 
really 
the 
city 
of 
Washington, Ohio. 


In 
compliance 
with 
the 
postal 
department’s 
request, 
we 
have 
reflected 
our Virginia 
background, 
since we are a pqrt of the Virginia 
Military 
District, 
and 
settled 
by 
Virginia veterans of the Revolutionary 
War, by using the suffix Court House 
(CH.) 
so 
widely 
used 
there 
for 
example 
Appomattox 
CH., 
Spott- 
savania C H., etc. 


In the Fayette County Historical 
Society’s Museum we have several 
copies of very old newspapers, many 
published here. In most of them, prior 
to the change of names, it simply states 


they were published in Washington, 
Ohio. Yet one of them, a copy of the 
Washington Circulator, dated April 7, 
1838, and given to the museum by 
Charles Cooper, we find the name 
Washington F C., Ohio. What does this 
mean? 


No doubt 
F.C. 
was 
for 
Fayette 
County but was it an early effort (prior 
to the postal department’s request for a 
name 
change) 
on 
our 
part 
to 
distinguish ourselves from the others 
or were we in a community argument 
as to what change to make? There’s 
always controversy when a change 
such as that is made. 


It is also interesting to us to know 
that we by now have outgrown all the 
other Washingtons in Ohio and that if 


the mail still went on a trial and error 
method it would probably come here 
first. In fact we have outgrown all 
Washingtons 
except 
our 
national 
capital and Washington, Pa. But let s 
keep growing, for a Washington in 
Indiana and one in New York are 
breathing down our necks. 


Proud To Serve The Citizens 


of Fayette County 


With 


Lifetime Learning Opportunities 


in 
• GENERAL EDUCATION 


• TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


• ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 
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Happy Birthday, America! 
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Wilmington, OH. 
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Carr family among first settlers in county 


ByCIND! PEARCE 
R e c o r d H e r a l d S t a f f W r it e r 
In 1741, a 5 7-y ear-old man of Scottis h 
des cent, 
named 
John 
Carr, 
was 
res iding in County Down, Ireland. For 
s ome reas on, which might be bey ond 
comprehens ion to thos e who av oid 
dras tic 
trans itions 
at 
all 
cos ts , 
es pecially during later y ears , John 
Carr, 
who 
was 
nearing 
his 
s ix th 
decade, decided to immigrate to the 
land of plenty : the United States 
He and his family orginally s ettled in 
the Philadelphia area, remaining there 
for nine y ears They then mov ed on to 
Loudown County , Va. John Carr, who 
was to s tart, as far as can be deter­ 
mined the Carr (or Kerr pronounced 
Carr) family lineage, at leas t in this 
portion of the United States , was to liv e 
to the ripe old age of 110 y ears , s pen­ 
ding almos t as many y ears in America 
as he had s pent in Europe. 
Jacob Carr, one of John’s s ons , 
s ettled in Pendleton County , Va., after 
his marriage to Mary S. Harper, and 
remained in this locale until his death. 
After he died, one of his s ons , Michael, 
who was granted land through the 
Virginia 
M ilitary 
Dis trict, a 
grant 
giv en to thos e s oldiers who had fought 
in the War of 1812, brought his widowed 
mother, Mary Harper, and his wife, 
Mary Haegler, and his children to 
Jeffers onv ille to s ettle. 
Through res earch conducted by Peg 
Carr 
Gilmore, 
who 
is 
currently 
res iding on the grounds s urrounding 
the Carr homes tead on Old Palmer 
Road, it is calculated that Michael 
arriv ed in Fay ette County no later than 
the y ear of 1814, 
Noting that Michael had made the 
journey to Ohio s ucces s fully , one of his 
brothers . Joab, who als o receiv ed a 
land grant, followed in 1818. He and his 
wife, Elizabeth M iller, of Pendleton 
County , Va., s ettled on what is now Old 
Palmer 
Road, 
where 
Quiet 
Acres 
Nurs ing Home is located, and built 
thems elv es a log cabin. 
The land, in the v icinity of Old 
Palmer 
Road, 
was 
predominantly 
wildernes s 
at 
the 
time 
of 
J oab’s 
arriv al, and remained as s uch for 
many y ear& to follow. The land on 
which Joab 
Carr 
s ettled 
was 
the 
hunting grounds for Indians and Mrs . 
Gilmore, who built a home of her own 
on 
this 
property 
four 
y ears 
ago, 
believ es that her hous e is clos e to, if not 
directly ov er, what at one time was the 
‘‘Xenia Path” made by the Indians . 
Joab, who was a member of the Whig 
political party , died at the early age of 
34 in the y ear 1824 (he is buried in the 
Sugarcreek Baptis t Church Cemetery ), 
leav ing 
behind 
four children. 
T^e 
oldes t, Sus an A., died at the age of 18, 
and s he too is buried in the Sugarcreek 
Cemetery . One s on, George, mov ed to 
Sabina, where he is buried, and the 
y ounges t s on. Joab II, went out wes t to 
Sumner, Ka ., and according to a family 
legend, was nev er heard from again. 
Another s on. Jacob II, remained on his 
father's land and built a log cabin of his 


Counties formed 


before s tatehood 


It is not generally k nown that 10 
counties in Ohio were formed out of the 
Northwes t Territory before s tatehood 
was attained by Ohio on March 1, 1803. 
Thes e 
counties 
were 
Was hington 
(179 8), Hamilton (179 0), Ros s (179 8), 
Way ne (179 6 ), Jeffers on (179 7), 
Adams 
(179 7), 
Clermont 
(1800), 
Fairfield (19 00), Trumbull (1800), and 
Belmont (1801). 
Noble County was the las t of Ohio’s 88 
counties to be created on April 1, 1851. 


Jefferson Township 


tops in population 


Jeffers on Towns hip had the larges t 
population 
of 
all 
Fay ette 
County 
towns hips and Union Towns hip was 
a clos e s econd when the 19 50 cens us 
figures were compiled. 
Jeffers on 
Towns hip 
had 
2,366 
res idents and Union Towns hip was 
s econd with 2,236. 
The other towns hips followed in this 
order: 
Paint, 1,607; J as per, 1,117; Way ne, 
1,607; 
Madis on, 
1,021; 
Perry , 
759 ; 
Marion, 69 5; Concord, 630, and Green, 
49 6. 
Total population of the county was 
22,554, including 10,560 in Was hington 
C.H. The county had Increas ed 5.5 per 
cent in population in 10 y ears . 
J effers onv ille was 
lis ted 
at 
865; 
Bloomingburg 623; Milledgev ille 208 
and Octa 87. 


City s treetcar 


line flopped 


Back in 19 03, it appeared Was hington 
C,H. was going 
to receiv e 
public 
trans portation 
in 
the 
form 
of 
a 
s treetcar line. 
The Appley ard Cons truction Co. was 
to receiv e $25,000 for erecting the 
track s from the Was hington Cemetery 
to 
the 
downtown 
bus ines s 
dis trict 
where it would branch out into the 
v arious res idential areas of the city . 
Sev eral carloads of ties and rails were 
unloaded along the route, 
but the 
project was abandoned. 
S.W. Cis s na, James A. McLean, J.W. 
Willis and Capt. E.A.Rams ey held the 
three-y ear 
franchis e 
granted 
by 
Was hington C.H. City Council. 


Village populations 


When the 19 50 cens us was compiled, 
Jeffers onv ille 
had 
865 
res idents , 
Bloomingburg 623, Wes t Holland 9 1, 
Milledgev ille 206 and Octa 87. 
Each of the v illages s howed s ub­ 
s tantial increas es ov er the 19 40 cens us 
when J effers onv ille had 785 res idents , 
Bloomingburg 567, Milledgev ille 178, 
and Octa 67. 


own. Its ex act location, lik e the location 
of his father’s log cabin, is s till in 
ques tion by members of the Carr 
family 
who are 
res earching 
facts 
concerning the s ettlement. 
Sometime between 1860 and 1865, 
Jacob II built the red brick Carr 
homes tead which s till s tands , but as the 
core of the Quiet Acres Nurs ing Home, 
which is operated by his great-great- 
granddaughter, Mrs . Gilmore 
After s pending s ev eral y ears in the 
Aus tin, Ohio community Salathiel, one 
of Jacob I I ’s s ons , returned to the 
homes tead and built a frame hous e in 
which to tak e up hous ek eeping. While 
running a grocery s tore in Aus tin, 
Salathiel had met and married Is abella 
Thomps on. The date of cons truction of 
Salathiel’s frame home, is in ques tion 
but it was probably built in 1870, or 
there abouts , s ince Solathiel married in 
1871. This frame hous e, which has s ince 
been dis mantled, s tood at what would 
now be the head of the lane leading 
back to the nurs ing home. Salathiel 
nev er liv ed in the red brick homes tead 
built by his father, mis s ing out on the 
ex perience becaus e of his s ojourn in 
Aus tin. 
One of Salathie's children, Roy Carr, 
is s till liv ing. Roy . who will turn 89 on 
October 20, liv ed his entire bachelor life 
in the frame hous e built by his father 
until he mov ed into Quiet Acres Nur­ 
s ing home s ev en y ears ago. Roy , who 
nev er liv ed in the brick homes tead, 
recalls that the las t pers ons to res ide in 


it were his uncles , Dav id and Jes s e 
Carr 
Jes s e, who was the y ounges t 
child of Jacob II and perhaps the only 
one of his children to be born in the 
brick homes tead, died in 1949 From 
that time on, until 
I9 6 0 when the 
homes tead was trans formed into the 
nurs ing home, the 
homes tead was 
rented out to v arious people. 
The brick homes tead, which was a 
big hous e for its day , is built on a hill It 
cons is ts of three floors , the bottom 
lev el, being partially underground, was 
us ed as a k itchen and for s torage. On 
the ground 
lev el, there were 
two 
parlors , one on each s ide of the front 
door, and a family room in the rear, 
completing the T-lik e, or cros s -lik e 
s tructure. On the top floor there were 
three bedrooms . 
Mrs 
Gilmore, who s aid that her 
ances tors dug the clay for the brick s 
from the land s urrounding their home 
and als o fired the brick s thems elv es , 
noted that there are s till pot holes in the 
y ard behind the nurs ing home, which 
s he think s might hav e been where the 
digging for clay was done. 
The walls of the homes tead are 14 
inches thick and the original plas ter 
remains 
When one s tands in the y ard of the 
nurs ing home, it is eas y to imagine the 
dens e wildernes s that ex is ted at one 
time s ince many trees s till remain 
Mrs . 
Gilmore 
es timates 
that 
one 
gigantic oak tree, which s tands on the 
property , mus t be at leas t 200 y ears old. 


although she has no way of determining 
its ex act age 
Sev eral y ears ago, the barn, which 
had been built by Salathiel Carr, was 
dis mantled When the building, which 
had been added onto many times , was 
torn down, its ins ide s tructure look ed 
lik e a log cabin Mrs . Gilmore, who has 
been try ing to find out what happened 
to the log cabin built by Jacob II s ince 
her uncle Roy has no recolllection of its 
dis mantlement, s us pected that the log 
cabin has been mov ed from its original 
location, wherev er that was , and then 
res ituated acros s the lane from the 
brick homes tead and us ed for a barn. 
After further res earch, Mrs . Gilmore 
found that this was n’t the cas e at all. 
The barn was s imply a barn made out 
of logs 
The terrain s urrounding the Carr 
homes tead 
has 
undergone quite 
a 
change ov er the y ears . According to 
Roy Carr, who during his y outh walk ed 
to a s chool located in the back corner of 
the lot on which Chaffin Elementary 
School now s tands . U.S. 35 is s ituated 
where s wamp lands and fores ts ex is ted 
during his early y ears . 
In s pite of the inev itable modern 
trans formations , the Carr homes tead, 
its s tructure s till ev ident when one 
enters the nurs ing home, and the 
s urrounding land, continues to bring to 
mind the adv entures ome Carr family 
members , who were one of the firs t 
group of s ettlers to homes tead in 
Fay ette County . 
Carr fam ily homes tead 


K irk’s 
Furniture 


W as hington 
Court 
Hous e 


List of soldiers that lived or died here 
County graves hold many Revolutionary vets 


By JANE RANKIN 
All of Fayette County lies within the 
territory claimed by Virginia and 
awarded 
her 
soldiers 
in 
the 
Revolutionary War. This territory was 
called the Virginia Military Tract. 
However, not all the earliest settlers of 
Fayette County were soldiers of the 
American Revolution Also there were 
soldiers and sailors who lived here a 
short time and went on to settle 
elsewhere 
A bronze commemorative plaque in 
the Fayette County Courthouse lists the 
names of 54 soldiers This plaque was 
erected through the efforts of the late 
Ralph Penn and the names on the 
plaque were researched by Maude P. 
Rankin. Subsequently, information has 
been found on many others. Undoub­ 
tedly. there are some soldiers yet 
unknown and possible some on the list 
who did not serve. 
Adam Allen. Pennsylvania volun- 
volunteer, private, entering the army 
of Washington in 1776, later aide to 
Washington. Fought at Monmouth and 
Brandywine Born 1754. Married Nancy 
Kyger in Clark County, Ohio. Children 
and birthday Elijzh 1804. Nancy 1807. 
Benjamin 
1810, 
Elizabeth. 
Sarah. 
Ethan 1815. William 1818. Aaron 1819 
Occupation farmer Hied August 27. 
1851 near Milledgeville Buried Coons 
Cemetery on U.S. 35. Dills p 250. 
Capt. Ananias Allen, commissioned 
2nd 
Regiment. 
New 
Jersey 
Militia under Col 
Hawkinson. Born 
Jan. 4, 1742 Sussex County, New Jer 
sey 
Married Rachel Harker 
Died 
October 2, 1825 Buried in old part of 
Bloomingburg 
Cemetery. 
Children: 
John. Mary, Daniel. George. Margaret, 
Rachel. Elijah. David. James, Ananias 
Jr . Elizabeth. Jeremiah. Rebecca. 
Elmira. 
Henry Hamler or Painter, born April 
8. 1759 
Wife Elizabeth. Died Sept. 
19. 1845 Buried on farm near Good 
Hope Penn archives 3rd series vol. 22 
pg 344 Children: John, Peter. Henry. 
Sally. Jonathan. Jacob. 
George 
Bainter 
or 
Painter, 
Private Born 1765 Married Susannah 
Stuckey daughter of Simon and Bar­ 
bara Stuckey Died April 21, 1850 aged 
85 years, four months, five days. 
Buried Stuckey Cemetery. Took Oath 
of Allegiance in Frederick County, 
Maryland in 1778 Dills 816-839. 
John 
Baldwin. 
Captain 
under 
Washington of a military company 
equipped and raised by himself. Born 
February 
24, 
1742 
(?), 
Virginia. 
Married Hannah Simmons. Children: 
Johnah. 
William, 
Thomas, 
John, 
Francis, 
Betsy, 
Hannah. 
Mary, 
Margaret, 
Rebecca. 
Martha. 
Died 
April 18.1820 in Fayette County. Buried 
Baldwin Cemetery near White Oak on 
edge of Fayette County. Dills 916-917. 
George Binegar. born 8-28-1763, died 
3-27-1837. Private in Virginia. In his 
later years lived in Greene County, 
Ohio. 
Joseph 
Bloomer. 
Fayette County 
sheriff in 1828. Buried in Washington 
Cemetery Section IO. Children: Jesse 
(married Sarah Bevington October 17, 
1817). 
Joseph 
(married 
Mary 
McDonald, July IO, 1823), Benjamin 
(married Katherine Jones. August 6, 
1826). 
Barnabas (or Burnett) Blue, buried 
Sugar Creek Baptist Cemetery. 
Michael Blue Sr.. Private, Berkley 
County, Virginia. Born 1742. Married 
Mary — . Children: Elizabeth. Mary, 
Ann. Kziah, Daniel, John, Garrett, 
Isaac, Susanna. Michael. Uriah, Died 
August 25. 1821 aged 79 years.Buried 
old part of Bloomingburg Cemetery. 
Farmer. Two brothers John and Uriah. 
Dills p 250. 
Peter Blue. Private, Virginia. Wife 
Susannah. Children: William, David, 
Uriah, Benjamin. Died July 25, 1843, 
aged 81 years. Buried Blue-Bryant 
Cemetery near New Holland. 
Ralph Boone. Private, Pennsylvania 
Continental Troops, pensioner. Died 
Fayette County, grave not located, 
pension record. 
Abraham Bowman, pensioner. Only 
information available. 
F rancis Boyd. Private, Virginia, 7th 
Regiment. 
Married 
Nancy 
Ann 
Wosman (?). Children: George. Born 
1758, Halifax County, Virginia. Died 
December 17, 1824. Buried on a farm 
near the creek near the Chillicothe 
Road near Ross County line, Wayne 
Twp., F'ayette County. Parents were 
William Boyd and Mary (Lawson) 
Boyd of Halifax County, Virginia. 
John 
Briley. 
Private, 
Maryland. 
Enlisted August 6, 1781 at Annapolis, 
Maryland. Married Sally — . The 
children’s ages in 1820: John Jefferson 
14, Samuel 12. Wilson IO, Gete 7. 
Pensioner. 
Jesse Britton, 
born 1759. Married 
Susannah — , died October 20, 1855, 
aged 73 years, 3 months, I day. Jesse, 
occupation: farmer, died August 3, 
1842, aged 83 years, 4 months, 7 days. 
Buried Britton-Chaffin Cemetery near 
New Holland. 
Ross 
Bryant, 
buried Washington 
Cemetery, Section 9, lot 30 — Capt. 
Joseph Bell’s lot. 


John 
Buck. 
Private, 
pensioner, 
pension discontinued after 1820 Aged 
64 years in 1819. Dills 338 — 776. 
Robert Burnett Sr., farmer. Private 
under 
Capt 
Alex 
Lockhart, 
4th 
Regiment, 
Concord-Bethel 
Twps., 
Chester County Militia, Pennsylvania. 
Boro 1755. Father’s name John S. 
Brunett 
Married 
Susannah 
Hollingsworth (died 1824). Children: 
Samuel, Ames, Mary Friend, Robert, 
Thomas, Susan, Henry, John. Died 
February 2, 1820. Buried on son’s farm 
one mile south of Jasper, later moved 
to 
Bush 
Cemetery, 
near 
Leonard 
Bush’s grave. 
Leonard Bush Sr., Private in Capt. 
John Harris’ Rangers, Virginia. Born 
March 
5, 
1756, 
Pendleton 
County 
Virginia. Married Catherine Stingley, 
1775. 
Children. 
Catherine, 
Rachel, 
Mollie, 
Susan, 
Sarah, 
Elizabeth, 
Jemima, Mary, Rebecca, Amy, Jacob, 
Abraham. Leonard and Daniel. Died 
July 6. 1832 on farm near Jasper 
Buried Bush Cemetery. Father Lewis 
Bush. Occupation: farmer. 
John Christy, born 1756 in Virginia. 
Married Berkley County, Virginia to 
Mary Dawson, daughter of Thomas 
Dawson, born 1-6-1794, died 11-30-1874. 
Children: 
Andrew, 
David Dawson, 
John. Marshall, Sarah West, Mary Ann 
Goldsberry, Rachel Paxson. 2nd wife 
Anna Roff. Farmer, blacksmith, wagon 
maker, 
blacksmith 
in 
arsenal 
at 
Harper’s Ferry. Buried Washington 
Cemetery, Section 8, Lot 195. Died April 
13, 1856, aged IOO years. 
Sanford Carter St., pensioner, far­ 
mer. Private, Virginia, Capt. Daniel 
Richerson's 
Company. 
Born 
Sep­ 
tember 18, 1760, Culpepper County, 
Virginia Married Sarah or Sally Davis, 
December 19, 1827. Children: Becky, 
Jacob, Rate, Nancy, Peter, Polly, 
Sarah, Samuel, Tillis, Sanford Jr. Died 
August 7, 1845. Buried on farm. 
Eden or Aden Clevenger, farmer, 
Private. Virginia, pensioner in 1819. 
Born 8-8-1755. died 1-13-1829 aged 73 
years, 5 months and 5 days. Buried 
Salem-Lloyd Cemetery near Johnson’s 
Crossing. Father, Joseph, left a will in 
Shenandoah County, Virginia dated 
1783. 
Thomas Cockerill. born 1760, Loudon 
County, 
Virginia. 
Married 
Amelia 
Lucas, January IO, 1786 
Children: 
Newton, William, Thomas ,L., Jane, 
Elizabeth. Died July 9, 1842. Buried 
Walnut Creek Cemetery near New 
Martinsburg. Dills 413-800 
Jacob Coons, buried Coons Cemetery 
(Milledgeville-Plymouth). Born 1753, 
died 1827 aged 74 years. Dills 727. 
Thomas Crawford. 
Private, 
pen­ 
sioner 
87 years old in 1840 
Died 
Concord Twp., Fayette County, Ohio. 
F rands 
Devalon. 
buried 
old 
Washington Cemetery. Wife Elizabeth. 
Son William. Died September 22, 1819 
aged 96 years. 
Isaac F an cier. Fanshir or Fancher, 
farmer, Private, Va. Born 1760 Cook 
Co., Tenn. Died March 4, 1837 on his 
farm 
near 
cemetery 
on 
Hagler 
Station Road. Said to be buried in field 
just outside present cemetery between 
Jeff Pike (Ohio 41) and Jamestown 
Pike 
(U.S. 
35). 
Married 
Hannah 
McCollum. Children: 
David, John, 
Rebecca, Hannah. 
Capt. William Faulkner, died about 
1820, Adams County (?). Grave not 
located. Data from Mrs. A.S. Rude, 
Loch Haven, Pa. 
LL Philip Fent, fought seven years in 
Revolution. Born Virginia. Married 
Catherine Parret, daughter of Fredrich 
and Barbara, in Virginia. Died 1835 
near Jeffersonville. 
Buried Higbee 
Cemetery on Ohio 41-N. Inscription on 
tombstone reads: 
“Philip Fent, a 
Revolutionary soldier of the War of 
1812” . 
Children: 
Jam es, 
Philip, 
Elizabeth Philip and Mary Fent with 
Isaac 
Rancher, John Parrett and 
Joseph Fent came to Fayette County in 
1814. Dills 248-405. 
J chiel Gregory, Private, Capt. Moses 
St. John’s Company, West Chester 
County, New York Militia. Born 1758 
New 
York. 
Died 
April 
1818 
at 
Yankeetown. 
Buried 
Yankeetown 
Cemetery on hill across from church 
near Waterloo. Children: Nehemiah, 
Jehiel Jr., Audley. 
Samuel 
Griffith, 
Capt. 
in 
3rd 
Maryland Regiment. Married Mary in 
1780. Son Elijah. Died in 1833. Buried in 
Hidy Cemetery near Bookwalter near 
graves of Elijah and wife, Susannah. 
Jam es 
Hays, 
born 
11-8-1763, 
Washington 
County, 
Pennsylvania. 
Died August 5, 1841 aged 77 years, 8 
months, 
27 
days. 
Buried 
in 
Bloomingburg Cemetery. Ranger on 
Pennsylvania Frontier. Son of David 
Hays Sr. Married Lititia Rankin in 
Fredrick County, Virginia, daughter of 
David and Hannah (Provence) Rankin. 
Lititia died January 22, 1852 aged 86 
years, 8 months and 21 days. 
John Klever, Private in Capt. John 
Stone’s 
6th 
Company, 
Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania Militia, 1780. 
Born 
1755 in 
Germany. 
Married. 
Elizabeth 
Shriver, 
1795. 
Children: 
Anna Maria, Kathrina, Michael, Jacob, 
William, John, Elizabeth, Henry. Died 


Two Civil W ar vets lauded 


Two Fayette County soldiers in the 
Civil War were awarded Congressional 
Medals of Honor for extraordinary 
deeds of valor during that conflict. 
They were Corporal Isaac H. Carman 
of the 48th Ohio Infantry and the other 
was corporal Henry Casey, of the 20th 
Ohio Volunteers. 


Isaac Carman, who resided near 
Jasper Mills, was a well-known farmer, 
corn breeder, and poultry raiser. He 
originated Carm an’s Corn, and always 
took a prominent part in farm ers’ in­ 
stitutes and other rural gatherings. 
Henry Casey was a Bloomingburg 
resident. The only information as to 
why he was awarded the Medal of 


Honor 
states: 
“Henry 
Casey, 
at 
Vicksburg, Miss., April 22,1863, private 
in Co. C, 20th Ohio Infantry. Voluntarily 
served as one of a transport crew that 
passed the forts under heavy fire.” 
The citation, according to grandson. 
Bliss F. Casey of the Casey Funeral 
Home, 
Lakewood, 
reads: 
“The 
Congressional Medal of Honor to Cpl. 
Henry Casey, Co. C, 20th Ohio Volun­ 
teers, for gallantry at Vicksburg, 
Miss., April 22, 1863. 
Cpl. Carman saved the lives of a 
number of his comrades, by seizing a 
shell with a burning fuse, and throwing 
it back to the rebels whence it came 
slaughtering them with their own 
weapon of death. 


July 5, 1865 aged 110 years. Buried in 
Bloomingburg Cemetery. 
Refrence: 
Pa. archives 5th series vol 7, p. 122-158. 
Joseph 
Mark. 
Buried 
Mark 
Cemetery. 
Private 
Capt. 
John 
Rutherford’s 
Company, 
Lancaster 
County, 
Pennsylvania. 
Born 
1752 
Frederick County, Maryland. First 
wife Julie, died in 
Ross County. 
Children: Peter, Mary, John, Jacob, 
Henry, 
Elizabeth, 
George, 
Susan, 
Samuel, 
Jonathan. 
Second 
wife, 
Catherine 
Plaugher, 
widow 
of 
Christian. Died 1820 Fayette County. 
Buried Mark Cemetery near Jasper, no 
marker. Dills 453-569-579-720-738-750. 
Frederick Mouser, buried Messmore 
Cemetery. Born 1749, died September 
6, 1814. 
Jacob Myers, Corporal, Capt. Thos. 
Church’s Company, 5th Pennsylvania 
Regiment. Born 1735 in Pa. Parents 
Johathan and Lydia Wilson Myers. 
Married 
Christina 
Schuster. 
Son 
Samuel. Occupation: farm er and ar­ 
tificer. Died January 26, 1839. 
Hugh McClure, refused pension. He 
served less than six months. 
John McCoy, born 1759, Rockingham 
County, Virginia. Died December 12, 
1857. Buried in unmarked grave in 
Wayne Twp. near Ghormley’s Station. 
Private 
Virginia 
Continental 
Line. 
Bounty land located in Kentucky. 
Married in Mason County, Kentucky on 
April 2, 1793 to Nancy Finch. 
Felix 
McElhaney. 
Private Penn­ 
sylvania line, pensioned in Logan 
County, Ohio in 1819. Transferred to 
Fayette 
County. 
Buried 
in 
Orr 
Cemetery near two mile bridge on U.S. 
35 East. Born 1750, died August 1841. 
John Newland, buried in woods at the 
intersection of U.S. 62 and the Stafford 
Road. In Virginia Soldiers of 1776, 
Burgess, vol. III, p. 1323 John Newland 
stated he served in the same regiment 
with Surgeon Samuel Gay. James W. 
Williams testified that John Newland 
“was an old Revolutionary soldier” . 
John Nutt Private, Virginia. Born 
January 1737 Loudon County, Virginia. 
Married Hannah — 1775 in Virginia. 
Jam es was their only child. Died 
January 1837 near Yankeetown aged 
IOO years. Dills 923-948-952. Buried 
Yankeetown Cemetery. 
Abraham 
Payne, 
buried 
in 
Washington Cemetery, Section ll. 
Pendleton Bush, served under Capt. 
Jam es, 
Virginia 
Militia. 
Received 
Survey 12,041. Information by Rell 
Allen. 
John Priddy, Private, pensioner. 
Born April 8, 1758, Grandville, North 
Carolina. Married Martha Rowe in 
Virginia. Children: 
William, Elias, 
Andrew, George, Lucy. Died April 8, 
1847. Buried Cochran Cemetery. 
Drury Ragsdale. 
No information 
available. 
William Rankin, 
born 1748 Win­ 
chester, Virginia. Parents were Hugh 
and Jane (Smith?) Rankin. Private, 
Scout on Frontier of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Pensioned in 1823, Fayette 
County, Ohio. Married in Virginia to 
Susannah 
Sinnet. 
Buried 
near 
Bloomingburg, 
Humphrey 
Jones 
destroyed cemetery. Dills 273-998-982- 
1016. 
Moses Rawlings, born in England. 
Virginia Continental Line. Married 
Mary 
Cornwell, 
Loudon 
County, 
Virginia, 
1860. 
Children: 
Ezekiel, 
Mo&es, Nathan, David, Asa, Michael, 
Samuel, Jane, Lititia, Ellen. Died 1787. 
Buried in Bloomingburg Cemetery. 
Jesse Rowe Sr., born 1755 in Hanover 
County, Va. Farm er, artificer. Pen­ 
sioner, 
General 
Knox’s 
Brigade, 
Virginia. Married Mary Jane Ferris, 
Louisa County, Kentucky, 1779. Mary 
born 1765, died October 
18, 
1838. 
Children: 
John, 
Jesse, 
James, 
Susannah, 
Mary, 
Jane, 
William, 
Elizabeth, Sarah. Died November 18, 
1843 near Staunton. Buried in Rowe 
Cemetery on Anderson Road in Con­ 
cord Twp. Eleven references to Jesse 
Rowe in Dills. 
George Rupert, 
Pensioner. 
Born 
1750, Hanover, Germany. Died Sep­ 
tember 2 ,1846 aged % years. Buried in 
Sugar Creek Baptist Cemetery. Dills 
309-431. 
Solomon Salmon, Private. Born 1762. 
Married Rozilla —. Children: Solomon 
Jr., John, Mary, Margaret, Lucretia 
Lane, Mary Ann K. Tway. Died July 14, 
1837 aged 75 years. Buried Salmon- 
Tway Cemetery, Rte. 38, Yatesville. 
Charles Sexton, pensioner. Born 1762, 
Virginia. Married Mrs.—Blakemore. 


Farm er near 
Jasper. 
Buried 
old 
Washington Cemetery. 
William Stitt, private. Born 1763. 
Died March 18, 1819. Son, Luke. Buried 
Bloomingburg Cemetery. Dills 1019. 
Caleb 
Taylor, 
buried 
Messmore 
Cemetery 
near 
Waterloo. 
Died 
December 25, 1837 aged 69 years, I 
month, and 6 days. 
Moses Thompson. 1768-1839. Buried 
Salem-Lloyd Cemetery. 
Thomas Thompson, born 1740, died 
1817. Buried Salem-Lloyd Cemetery. 
Dills 884-885-893-911-912-1006. 
John Tracy, 
private from Cum­ 
berland County., Capt. John Jacks’ 
Company, 2nd Batallion. Children: 
William, Warnel, Solomon. Buried on 
farm 
near Cochran 
Church, 
New 
Martinsburg. 
John 
Tway, 
pensioner, 
Private, 
Flemington 
County, 
New 
Jersey. 
Married Sally — Born 1757. Buried 
Tway Cemetery. 
William Whicher. 
Private, North 
Carolina Militia, pensioner. Born 6-1- 
1760, Died 6-1-1818. Buried McKellip 
Cemetery on Train Kirk farm. 
Burnett 
Williams, 
Private, 
New 
Jersey, pensioner. Grave not located. 
Jam es P. Witty, Enlisted 1777 at 
Guilford, 
North 
Carolina, 
North 
Carolina Continental Pensioner 1833. 
Born November 1761. Lived in Jef­ 
ferson Twp., Fayette County, Ohio. 
Grave not located. 
Joshua Wilson, born April 1763, died 
June 2, 
1831. 
Married 
Mary 
—. 
Children: 
William, 
Mary, 
Joshua, 
Philip, James, Hannah, Nancy, John, 
M argaret, Elizabeth. Buried Walnut 
Creek 
Cemetery 
near 
New 
Mar­ 
tinsburg. 
Stephen Yeoman, born August 1748, 
New York. Spy back of British lines 
around New York City. Children: 
Walter, James, Gilbert, Samuel, Mary, 
Benjamin, Stephen. Died May IO, 1829 
aged 82 years. Occupation: farmer and 


miller. He and his sons, Walter and 
Jam es, built the first mill race and dam 
at Rock Mills in 1817. Bought 1400 acres 
in Richard Bibbs' survey in 1815. 
Buried near Rock Mills. 
Jacob Young. Private, New York. 
Born 1751, New York. Married Tamar 
Warford. Died May 29, 1833. Moved to 
Washington Cemetery, Section 8, Lot 
205. 
Abraham Marchant. born January 
14, 1763, -died August 9, 1816. Buried 
Walnut Creek Cemetery. Quaker. 
John Wade Loofbourrow, born April 
28, 1748, Amboy, New Jersey. Father 
Wade Loofourrow. Married Mary Huff, 
September IO, 1767. Children: Abagail, 
Jacob, Sarah, Rebecca, Mary, David, 
John, 
Benjamin, 
Wade, 
Ebenezer, 
Thomas (born 7-21-1792, Nathan (born 
12-22-1794). 
Died 
near 
Waterloo, 
F’ayette 
County, 
Ohio. 
Buried 
Messmore Cemetery. Came to Ohio in 
1803. 
Was 
a 
Baptist 
minister. 
Organized Baptist Church at Waterloo, 
July 17, 1813 or 1814. 
Hamilton Rogers, born December 23, 
1758, Bucks County Pennsylvania. Died 
March 20, 1844. Buried in Rogers- 
McElwain Cemetery south of Good 
Hope. 
Private of 
Loudon 
County, 
Virginia. 
William Bell, born 5-28-1761, died 3- 
18-18-1. Buried Washington Cemetery. 
John Campbell Jr., born ca 1760, 
Hampshire County, Virginia. Died 1818. 
Buried 
Salem-Lloyd 
Cemetery. 
Parents were John and Elizabeth 
Campbell. 
Married 
Elizabeth 
—, 
daughter 
of 
Isaac 
and 
Margaret 
Newman. 
John I.egore, born ca 1755, in France, 
along the Rhine, probably Alsace. Died 
7-7-1828 or 1829. Buried Marion County, 
Indiana. Lived in Fayette. Married 
first wife in 1777 near Hagerstown, 
Maryland, Margaret Funk, who died 
Fayette County, Ohio in 1824. Second 


wife Mrs. Hester Casey, 5-27-1825 All 
children by first wife 
(apt. 
Daniel 
Feagins, 
buried 
Georgetown, Ohio. Widow lived in 
Fayette County, died 2-14-1824 aged 
about IOO years 
Joseph l’arrett Sr., born in Virginia 
in 1760. one of 7 sons of Fredrick and 
Barbara 
Parrett. 
Enlisted 
1776. 
Commissare at Valley Forge. Pen­ 
sioned with 200 acres in bounty land in 
Ohio. Came to Fayette County in 1812. 
Died August 28, 1847 in Wilmington. 
Married Sarah Wendell, they had seven 
children. 
Later he m arried 
Anna 
Hardman of Clinton County. 
John Deford, served 1778 as Private 
in Capt John Hawkins Company, 5th 
Regiment, Maryland. Born 1750 in Kent 
County, 
Maryland. 
Married 
Lydia 
Hopgood. Died 1800 in Fayette County, 
Ohio. 
Robert 
Christy. 
Chaplain. 
Born 
Virginia 
1756. 
Buried 
Washington 
Cemetery, 
Lot 
195, 
Section 
8 
Inscription 
on 
tombstone 
reads 
“Robert Christy died April 13, 1856 — 
aged IOO years.” 
William Squire, was born in New 
Jersey near New York City in August 
1756. He enlisted in his uncle’s company 
at age 18. Married Sarah Caldwell. In 
1816, with four children, emmigrated to 
Ohio. Bought 250 acres for $2.50 an acre 
from Col Stewart. Buried on the farm 
on Dill Road. 
Dr.. Samuel Gay, died Christian 
County, Kentucky, 1812. Son, Peter, 
lived in Fayette County, Ohio. 
Abraham Colaw, born March 26, 
1858, died aged IOO years. Buried Sugar 
Creek Baptist Cemetery. 
John Kasterbrook, died November 8, 
1861, aged 96 years 2 months. Buried 
Sugar Creek M.P. 
Jonathan Jones, Died 9-22-1840 aged 
84 years, 5 months, 21 days. 
John Wilson, buried Bloomingburg 
Cemetery. 
Jam es Kious, Died 3-31-1838 aged 78 
years, 
ll 
months. Buried Eyman- 
Bryant Cemetery. 
John 
Graham. 
No 
information 
available. 
John Thomas, buried near Hamm 
farm, Robinson Road. 
Jam es Short, born October 7, 1756, 
died December 12, 1836. Buried Short 
Cemetery. 
Phillip 
Moore. buried 
Veasey 
Cemetery. 
Thomas Crouch, pensioner, 1835. 
William 
Mahy. No 
information 
available. 
Anderson Bryant. No information 
available. 
Thomas 
Jones. No 
information 
available. 


Ross was extensive 


When Gov. St. Clair, by proclamation 
dated August 20,1798, established Ross 
County, it was very extensive, and the 
sixth county established in the Nor­ 
thwest Territory. 
In fact, Franklin County was formed 
from Ross County on April 30,1803, and 
much of F’ayette County was also 
formerly part of Ross County. Part of 
Vinton County also was from a section 
of Ross County. 


START OF NEW ERA — It was quite an event when fur­ 
niture store proprietor Will E. Dale drove his Rambler 
automobile (believed to be the first in the county) down 
Court Street in 1903 at the head of a parade during an Ohio 
Elks convention here. Former Washington C. H. Mayor V. 


J. Dahl is riding beside Dale. Ibis marked the beginning of 
the end of the horse and buggy (at right) days and the start 
of the automobile age. The woman seated in the horse 
drawn carriage was Mrs. Carl Schmidt of Eber. 


Crowd agog over county's first auto 


It has been 63 years since the first 
automobile came to Fayette County. 
It was a one-cylinder Rambler, 
purchased by Will E. Dale, former 
widely known furniture dealer 
in 
Washington C. H. 
Dale later sold the auto to W. H. 
Hettesheimer who used it for years 
before purchasing another. 
The Rambler was driven here in 1903 
during a convention of the Ohio Elks 
organization. 
The above picture was taken on E. 
Court Street where the former Peoples 
and Drovers Bank building stood. The 
gray stone building, now housing the 
First 
Federal 
Savings 
and 
Loan 
Association, was erected years later. 
Harlow’s Drug Store, which later 
became Haver’s Drugs and now is 


Nichols Men’s Store, is shown at the 
right of the photograph. The carriage 
with the fringe on top was owned by 
Mrs. Carl (Rossine) Schmidt of Eber 
who sold fruits and vegetables from the 
rear portion of the* vehicle. 
There are many other interesting 
items in the picture in addition to the 
first automobile and the horse and 
carriage. 
Former Washington C. H. Police 
Chief Charles Smith is walking at left 
behind the auto and Patrolman John 
Haggard is at the right. Others iden­ 
tified include William Worthington, 
Fayette County Bank president, and 
Perse Pearce, a dry cleaner. 
In those days the street lights were 
the old arc type electric lamps. One 
hangs over the street at the extreme 


left of the photo. 
L. Gallagher’s saloon, now oc 
by the Carriage Restaurant, c 
seen on the corner of Fayette and 
streets. The Gossard Co. jewelry 
was in its present location and th 
State Register newspaper offic 
about where Pensyl’s Camera S 
situated. 
Apparently the auto was the ce 
attraction as it led the parade 
police ex cor t. Also in the proc 
were a small band, and a group o 
This rare picture was ownedb 
Stanley Schneider, 533 Wash 
Ave., daughter of the former proi 
businessman and owner of th 
shown in the picutre, and the pho 
recently given to the Fayette < 
Museum. 
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Fayette County ... 
Progressing Steady 
For 165 Years 
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SERVING FAYETTE COUNTY FOR 62 YEARS! 
WE’RE PROUD of OUR NATION 


in This BICENTENNIAL YEAR, and Grateful to Our Community 


For Allowing Us to Be a Part of It’s Historic Past. 
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KAUFMAN'S CLOTHING STONE S SHOE CENTER 


at 106 W. Court St. 
KAUFMAN'S DECORATING CENTRE 


150 W. Court St. (opened in 1974) 


IN 1914 


Louis Kaufman started in business on West Court St. in a 
single room location; carrying shoes, clothing and 
w allpaper. 


After he retired, one of his sons — El let — continued 
the present business with the same policy of HIGH 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE at LOW PRICES that his father 
instituted since the store's beginning. 


Today, El let's daughter and son-in-law , Connie and J. 
O. Garringer, are continuing the policies that have 
made Kaufman's one of the most trusted names in our 
area. 


To better serve the 
residents o f Fayette County, 
Kaufman's Bargain Store has expanded from it's one 
room beginning to 4 rooms — plus another building 
that houses the Decorating Centre. 


-v-*: is 


J.O. & CONNIE GARRINGER 


ELLET KAUFMAN 


m ans 


CLOTHING & SHOE STORE 
& 
DECORATING CENTRE 


106 and 150 West Court Street in Downtown Washington Court House 


WCH b icen ten n ial p arad e revisited 


The Sp irit o f 1 9 7 6 
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B roken light bulb ig n ited d estru ctive b la ze 


City's worst tire destroyed complete block 


DESTROYED BY FIRE — The Imperial Hotel, at one 
recognized as one of the leading hostelries in Washington 
C.H., was destroyed by fire on the night of Dec. 30, IOU. 
The hotel stood on the corner of Main and East streets in the 
present location of the Midland Grocery Co. Note the old 
horse-drawn cabs which met every train and the extension 


over the sidewalk which provided shelter. When Warren G. 
Harding was Ohio's governor he stopped at the Imperial 
Hotel where a reception was held for him. This photo was 
taken in 1910 when the proprietor was Fred Hays and L.G. 
Spragg was the clerk. 


County has grown from humble start 


FIRE VICTIM — The Dahl-Millikan Grocery Co, located on S. Main Street, 
was completely destroyed by flames in the memora hie fire of 1911. 


On Jan. 19, 1810, 420 square miles of 
fertile lands were legally segregated 
from the counties of Ross and Highland 
and Fayette County was established. 
The population in 1820 was given as 
6,336, increasing to 15,935 in 1860. 
The county was orginally divided into 
six townships — Jefferson, Green, 
Wayne, Madison, Paint and Union. On 
March 5, 1845, on petition to the com­ 
missioners, the new township of Jasper 
was formed from Jefferson and Con­ 
cord, the latter having been formed by 
the commissioners in 1818, and in 1840 
on petition by the householders of 
Madison Township it was divided and 
Marion Township was formed. In 1845 
the commissioners formed from land 
taken from Green and Wayne town­ 
ships the present township of Perry. 
Among the first settlers of the county 
were Gen. 
Batteal Harrison, 
Col, 
Jam es 
Stewart, 
Jesse 
Millikan, 
Thomas McGara 
(first physician), 
Jesse Rowe, Jam es Hays, Judge Jacob 
Jamison and William Harper. 
Col. Stewart, at a very early date, 
settled 
near 
the 
present 
site 
of 
Bloomingburg, and his work in im­ 
proving the country and moral in­ 
fluence which he exerted were petent 
factors in the early advancement of the 
county. 
McGara was the first member of the 
legislature and Wade Loofborough was 
perhaps the first lawyer. 
Contemporary with the creating of 
the county, the commissioners were 
appointed to select a suitable location 
for the seat of justice and they selected 
a tract of land in the center of Union 
Township 
which 
was 
donated 
by 
Benjamin Temple, of Virginia, who 
held the patent from the government. 
In 1811 a plat of the county seat was 
placed on record together with the 
report 
of 
the commissioners 
and 
Washington began its existence. The 
words Court House were affixed to the 
name in accordance with the Virginia 
custom to designate the seats of justice, 
according to a 1910 centennial souvenir 
book. 
In the early days there was com­ 
paratively no litigation other than that 
which grew out of the drinking of 
whiskey or hog stealing. 
Joseph Hunk was the first merchant 
to locate in the county seat, occupying a 
log building on the east corner of Main 
and Market streets, probably laun­ 
ching his business in 1811. However, he 
was not long without opposition, for 
soon after Peter Heffey was a com­ 
petitor, with a small store on Court 
Street, opposite the present court 
house. J.S. Bereman is credited with 
establishing and printing the first 
newspaper. 


Tradition has it that the first tavern 
in the county was opened in 1810, north 
of the court house in a log cabin. In 1810 
or 1812 John Torbin kept tavern on the 
northwest corner of Court and Main 
streets, and in 1816 Evans and Sons 
started a tavern on the corner of 
Fayette and Court streets. 


Ohio contributes 


in War of 1812 


Ohio sent 24,521 enlisted men into the 
War of 1812 along with 1,759 officers, 
including Gen. William Henry Harrison 
and Cols. Duncan McArthur and Lewis 
Cass who were citizens of the state. 
Financially, Ohio had contributed her 
portion of the expenses. Four thousand 
dollars were appropriated for purchase 
of blankets for Ohio militiamen in the 
national service, and $40,000 had been 
expended for payment of bounties at 
$12 a month to Ohio militiamen who 
continued 
to 
serve 
under 
Gen. 
Harrison. Three successive direct tax 
levies were made upon the state bet­ 
ween 1813 and 1816 to pay war ex­ 
penses, and in each case Ohio met her 
quota promptly. — AP 


The Presbyterian is the oldest of the 
present church organizations which 
now exist within the boundaries of the 
county seat. Organized in October of 
1813 with 13 original members and with 
Rev. Mr. Baldridge as its first pastor, 
the church grew to a membership of 550 
by 1910. 
At the home of Robert Wilson in the 
summer of 1817, John Solomon and 
Thomas Carr organized the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Solomon and Car 
were the first pastors. 
The First Baptist Church was formed 
by ll persons in 1840, with Rev. A D. 
Freeman as its first pastor. 
The Catholic Church organization in 
Washington C.H. had its beginning 
under 
trying 
circumstances. 
Rev. 
Father Blake first celebrated mass in 


1852 in a shanty occupied by Michael 
Flynn. St. Colman’s Catholic Church is 
the result of the efforts of the early 
workers. 
The Christian Church of Washington 
C H. was established in 1874 by Rev. 
J.C. Irvin and W W. Sawyer, acting 
under the instructions of the Ohio 
Missionary Society. 
School was first taught in Washington 
C H. in 1813 by Samuel Loofborrow in a 
double log house on the corner of Paint 
and Hinde streets. 
From this humble beginning the 
present 
Fayette 
County 
with 
its 
thousands and thousands acres of 
fertile farm land, its magnificent 
country 
homes, 
thriving 
villages, 
splendid school system, and growing 
business and industries has grown. 


A steady downpour of rain saved a 
large 
portion 
of 
the 
heart 
of 
Washington 
C.H. 
from 
destruction 
when the entire block on S. Main Street 
from Court Street to East Street was 
destroyed by the worst fire in the city’s 
history the night of Dec 30, 1911, 
For hours the fire burned unchecked 
until it wiped out the entire row of 
buildings on the west side of S. Main 
Street and on the south side of Court 
Street from Main Street to the first 
alley west, with one exception. 
The exception was the two-story 
building at the 
Main-Court 
street 
corner, occupied at that time by the 
B F. Leland News Stand and the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. It is now 
occupied by Mutt's News and Sports 
Center. 
Starting at 8 p.m. in the basement of 
the Stutson Store in the Masonic 
Temple building, where the fire had 
smouldered since mid afternoon when 
it was supposed to have been ex­ 
tinguished. the flames resisted all 
efforts to curb them, although at times 
six lines of hose were spraying low- 
pressure water into the inferno. 
The fire originally started when a 
light bulb attached to an extension cord 
fell to the floor and broke. The wires 
ignited some bales of cotton. The light 
bulb, carelessly placed, was respon­ 
sible for more than a half million 
dollars in damage. 
Finally, breaking from the Stutson 
Store basement, flames spread to the 
main floor into the upper stories of the 
Masonic Temple and then north and 
south. The flames destroyed the Dahl- 
Millikan Wholesale Co., a four-story 
building, and the Imperial Hotel. 
When it became apparent the local 
fire department could not handle the 
inferno, Mayor Rell G. Allen called for 
assistance 
from 
Columbus. 
The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Co. 
placed a special train at the disposal of 
the Columbus department and a steam 
pumper and several firemen arrived on 
the scene in 45 minutes. 
The pumper, placed on the Paint 
Creek bridge on S. Main Street drew 
water from the creek and helped 
prevent the spread of the flames. 
A two and a half inch main which 
extended to the top floor of the Masonic 
Temple, was broken when the walls 
crashed. This reduced pressure to a 
point that water could not be thrown 
over 15 or 20 feet. 
Wilmington 
firemen 
volunteered 
assistance and brought extra hose. 
Greenfield firemen also sent volun­ 
teers, who aided the local department. 
While the walls of the building were 
crumbling, the flames reached 75,000 to 
100,000 rounds of ammunition stored in 


the wholesale 
house and 
Fayette 
Hardware store. The explosing am­ 
munition added to the dangers of the 
firefighting operations and to the large 
crowd 
of 
spectators 
which 
had 
gathered 
Company M, under the command of 
Capt. Howard C. Allen, was called out 
to help keep the immense crowd away 
from the scene. 
looses were placed at more than a 
half million dollars. In addition to the 
various stores, many offices and the 
Masonic Temple lodge room were also 
destroyed in the blaze. 
Several 
persons 
were 
injured 


Bloom ingburg 


before closed 


For more than a quarter of a century, 
prior to its closing in 1930 during the 
depression, 
the 
Peoples 
Bank 
of 
Bloomingburg was one of the strong 
small banks of the county. 
C P. West was the bank’s president 
for many years. He was succeeded by 
J.M. Willis 
The bank was capitalized originally 
for $25,000, but only half of this was 
ever required to be paid in by the 
stockholders. 
The bank’s policy was to confine its 
business to the immediate vicinity of 
Bloomingburg, 
where 
there 
was 
always the usual need for financing, 
expecially among farmers. The bank 
also had a policy of lending financial 
support to any sound enterprise for the 
betterment of the community., 


severely, but no deaths resulted. 
By dawn on the final day of 1911, 
blackened walls, smoking ruins and an 
unforgettable spectacle of desolation 
confronted the community. 
Before the flames had subsided, 
some of the big losers were planning to 
reconstruct on larger scales. 
The 
Masons announced the temple would be 
replaced and a day or two later Charles 
Allen, owner of the Westward block, let 
a contract for reconstruction of the 
block. 
Within two or three years, no trace of 
the fire was left; larger and better 
buildings replaced those destroyed. 


h ad ow n b an k 


by d ep ressio n 


When the depression came in the 
early 1930s, some of the borrowers 
were unable to meet their financial 
obligations. This weakened its capital 
structure to the extent that it was 
forced to close its doors. 
From the time it was founded on May 
1,1894 until it closed, W.Q Kinkead was 
the cashier. 
The bank was burglarized twice. 
Once the outer doors of the main vault 
were blown, but the inner vault resisted 
efforts to enter it. Later the safety 
deposit box vault in a rear room was 
forced and all deposit boxes were 
looted of money and other valuables. 
The building was later occupied by 
the former Robert M. Jefferson in­ 
surance agency. 


Fayette County's 


Oldest G ra in 


E q u ip m e n t D e a le r 


In 1968, Rodney and M ary Acton, both natives of 
Fayette County, felt there was a need In our farm ing 
com munity for a responsible grain drying and storage 
dealership, w orking directly with the farm ers and 
landowners. 
A ft e r 
much 
se a rch in g 
and 
c o n ta ctin g 
m any 
m anufacturers, It was decided to locate the best grain 
bins and drying equipm ent that could service the far­ 
mers, needs. A fte r traveling several thousand miles, 
Behlen Manufacturing, Columbus, Nebraska was decided 
upon. 
Behlen not only m anufactures grain bins and dryers, 
but also all other farm related products such as farm 
buildings, slatted flooring, grain wagons, augers, fence 
panels and all grain bin and dryer accessories. 


Started in 
1968, Custom G rain 
Systems 
was in­ 
corporated in A pril I, 1970 with th e first directors of 
Rollo Marchant, Howard Ford and Reynold Slaughter, Jr. 
Rodney Acton, President; M ary Acton, Sec.-Treas. 


We at Custom Grain Systems are proud of our 
association with Fayette County's Number I industry 
and feel very privileged to have the opportunity to 
m ake the Free Enterprise system work. 
Custom Grain Systems 


State Route 753 
Phone 335-7962 
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ON TMK HOME FRONT — Members of Fayette County’s Company M relax 
in the shade to axoid the heat and snippers during strike duty at Nelsonville, 
Ohio som e ait sea rs ago. Vs well as fighting overseas, the local National 


Guard unit served during many a domestic crisis such as riots, strikes, 
floods and fires. 


Company M rallies to U.S. defense four times 


Fayette Countys own National Guard 
unit Company M <now Company Ct has 
rallied to the defense of the United 
States four times in the country’s 200- 
year history. 
The company was originally formed 
in 1846 as a group of Fayette County 
volunteers to fight with the Fourth Ohio 
Regiment in the Mexican American 
War Although the regim ent's service 
was 
brief 
in 
the 
short 
w-ar, 
it 
distinguished itself in the conflict w hich 
brought California. New Mexico and 
Arizona under the domain of the United 
States. 
It was also the beginning of a long 
and colorful history for the Washington 
C. H.-based National Guard unit. 
Company M did not participate in the 
Civil War, but many Fayette Coun- 
tieans joined the conflict on the Union 
side. and no doubt a few fought for the 
South. 
Company M and the Fourth Ohio 
Regiment was inactive after 1876, but 
in 1898 with cries of “ Rem em ber the 
Maine" Fayette Countians again en­ 
tered the hellish business of w ar After 
the Spanish-American War. Company 
M only had a few short years to rest 
before the United States entered yet 
another conflict. World War I. 
Company M was ordered to assem ble 
for action on July 15, 1917 in the arm ory 
which was on the second floor of the 
building on E Court Street that now 
houses the State Liquor Store. 
It was given until Aug. 5 to put 150 
able-bodied Fayette County men into 
uniform as part of the Fourth Ohio 
Regiment, again On that date. Com­ 
pany M was fereralized as a part of the 
166th Regiment, although it retained its 
old 
designation 
as 
Company 
M 
throughout the war 
Company M was later made a part of 
the famous Rainbow Division which 
was composed of National Guard units 
from across the nation 
Commanded 
by 
Captain 
O 
E. 
Hardway, Company M left Camp Mills 
Aug 22 tor a long boat ride to Europe 
and many local men never returned to 
see Fayette County. 
The tents were left standing at Camp 
Mill so enemy spies would not know of 
the departure. 
The first transport, which had been 
escorted 
by 
a 
cruiser 
and 
two 
destroyers across the Atlantic docked 


at St Nazaire, France, at the mouth of 
the Loire River. 
The Rainbow Division was the second 
American outfit to land in France. Only 
the division from New England beat it 
there by a few days 
The 166th Regiment with Company M 
fought in some of the most vicious 
battles 
of 
the 
w ar 
Baccarat, 
Champagne. 
Chatea-Thierry, 
the 
Aisne-Marne offensive, Argonne Forest 
and Sedan were all fought with the loss 
of Fayette County blood Fifteen men in 
the outfit lost their lives and few 
escaped without wounds. 
After the first great w ar. Company M 
was changed from ar infantry unit to a 
machine gun outfit and waited for the 
next call to defend its country. 
That call cam e in October of 1940 
months before the United States was 
pulled into World W ar II by 
the 
Japanese attack on P earl Harbor. The 
unit was assigned to guard or security 
duty when the conflict in Europe again 
threatened to engulf the United States. 
During World War II, Company M 
did not rem ain intact, but was used as a 
replacem ent unit. The men who left 
Fayette County w ith the company were 
scattered all over the different theaters 
of th»> w ar. first in Europe and later in 
the F ar East. 
Many men of the company went to 
tho Gulf Coast to protect the American 
shores. Others were assigned to outfits 
stationed 
off 
the 
coast 
of 
South 
America, some went to Europe while 
others fought in the steam y jungles of 
the Pacific Islands. 
Captain C. Virgil Sexton was the 
company com m ander when the 62-man 
outfit went to Camp Shelby, Miss., 
where the men w ere transferred to 
other units. 
Company M was reorganized as a 
heavy weapons com pany after World 
War II, and in 1959 Company M passed 
quietly out of existence. Its personnel 
were reconsistuted as Company C, 
First 
Battle Group. 
166th Infantry 
Regiment. 37 Division of the Ohio 
National Guard 
Although Company M has been the 
protector on the home front in times of 
floods, riots, strikes and fires and 
served in World War II, there is no 
doubt that its greatest days of glory 
came during World W ar I as one of the 


fightingest 
outfits 
in 
the 
famous 
Rainbow Division 
It is around such groups as the 
Rainbow Division that legends are 
m ade and how the outfit got its nam e 
has been the source of many stories 
Some say it is because the division 
included 
units 
from 
all 
over 
the 
country, as m any units as there are 
colors in the rainbow. 
Another legend is the dearest in the 
hearts of Fayette Countians who served 
in that first big w ar near the turn of the 
century. 
On the voyage to France in the 
autum n of 1917, rainbow appeared in 
the sky and a soldier rem arked “w e’re 
in for good luck this tim e." 
As the transport neared the port 
through rain, the clouds broke away 
and another rainbow appeared over the 
docks at St. N azaire 
When the division went into its first 
action in Littleville, a rainbow ap ­ 
peared above the G erm an lines. 
At 
Cham pagne, 
defenses 
were 


strengthened for an expected German 
attack. Rain fell and soldiers sloshed 
through m ud and felt a foreboding of 
doom. Then, the rain stopped and there 
was a rainbow again. The famous 
Purssian 
Guard did 
not 
dent 
the 
Rainbow Division’s line. 
In the valley of Ourcq. the Rainbow 
Division with Company M in full battle 
gear w aited for the order to attack in 
pounding rain As the hour to advance 
drew near, the clouds broke and once 
more a rainbow appeared. The outfit 
defeated the Prussian G uard again. 
After a night of rain and mud in the 
trenches at Siecheprey. a rainbow- 
appeared across the rolling plain just 
as the boys “ went over the top” to 
victory. 
As the w ar moved painfully west 
toward 
Berlin, 
a 
rainbow 
formed 
between two m ountains where the 
Rhine R iver m ade its way to the sea. 
The cry went up: “ Another rainbow! 
The Rhine is ours! Luck is with us 
again." 


Old foundry produced bells 


It has been som e 85 years or more 
since 
the 
Jenning 
and 
Manning 
Foundry operated in Washington C.H. 
The foundry produced a num ber of 
kinds of castings, including dinner 
bells. 
A. 
R. 
Rankin, 
Harmony 
Road, 
donated one of the Jenning and Man- 


Local elevator burned twice 


One of the best known grain elevators 
in Washington C H. was that of Samuel 
Cissna and Co., which was located 
where the D etroit, Toledo and Ironton 
Railroad Co. freight office now stands 
on W. Court Street. 
A few years after it opened for 
business or on Feb. 8, 1895, while the 
m ercury stood at 15 degrees below 
zero, the elevator caught fire and was 


Blacksmith also genial host 
of hotel in New Martinsburg 


The “Three Links Hotel” was for 
m any years, one of the m ain centers of 
attraction 
and 
overnight 
stopping 
places in southern Fayette County. 
It was located in the New M ar­ 
tinsburg community and was owned 
and operated by Albert Fishback. The 
10-room fram e structure had fallen into 
a bad state of repair and was destroyed 
by fire m ore than 50 years ago. 
It was at its peak about the time the 
form er Perdue Nursey, im mediately 
east of New M artinsburg on the south 
side 
of 
the 
New 
M artinsburg- 
Greenfield Road, was at its best. 
The hotelry was well-known for its 
good food and com fortable sleeping 


accomodations. 
It was located in the southern part of 
New M artinsburg and the proprietor, 
who was one of the best 
known 
blacksm iths 
in 
southern 
Fayette 
County, had his shop on the site of what 
was later to be the United Baptist 
Church. 
He was a blacksm ith during the 
daytim e and genial host at his hotel at 
night. 
When the Odd Fellows Lodge was 
established in New M artinsburg, some 
of the m em bers offered serious ob­ 
jection because the hotel was “Three 
Links" and had a sign almost like the 
Odd Fellow emblem 


In Focus 


by Charlie Pensyl 


ning 
bells 
to the 
F ayette 
County 
H istorical Society in 1961. 
It w as a full size dinner bell and was 
originally 
owned 
by 
H T . 
Wells, 
grandfather of the owner. 
The foundry was situated on the west 
side of S. Main Street. It was sold to 
George Swope in 1890. 


destroyed. It was with difficulty that 
the steam pum per held the blaze to the 
one structure. 
The elevator was reconstructed, and 
about 55 years ago it again caught fire. 
While it was badly dam aged, firemen 
saved it from complete destruction. A 
num ber of years ago the business was 
abandoned and the 
structure 
was 
demolished. 


Those o f you who have had the good fortune to visit the 
George E astm an House in Rochester are fam iliar with the 
history of photography. The E astm an hom e has been m ade a 
museum and it is well worth a visit. The photographic 
process dates back to the early eighteen hundreds. T here is no one person to 
whom we cah hand credit for inventing the cam era or the chem ical process by 
which the.picture is m ade. Louis D aguerre, a French inventor, developed the 
D aguerreotype which really got photography started throughout the world. 
Professor S. F. B M orse w as the first to use D aguerre’s process in this 
country. When you w ere in school they taught you about M orse's telegraph, but 
I bet they forgot to m ention that he was a top photographer. A gent nam ed 
Mathew B rady soon took up the D aguerre process and built him self quite a 
reputation as a photographer. Some tim e before the Civil War, however, Brady 
switched to the newer negative-positive process and his fam ous w ar pictures 
were all of the latter type. 
It w as about a hundred years ago that a young bank clerk in Rochester took 
up photography as a hobby. Glass negatives seem ed to bug this chap and he 
figured out a negative m aterial that could be rolled up to save space. About 1888 
he w as far enough along that he cam e out with a little black box that he tagged 
with a nam e he cooked up, “ KODAK.” The youngster's nam e was George 
E astm an. 
T here’s a lot we don’t know about early photography here in Fayette County. 
We’ve seen many quality photographs from about the turn of the century with 
Herb Cam pbell’s nam e on them . Campbell was especially skillful with wide 
angle lenses and his interior views are well known D elbert C. Hays got started 
in the photographic business about 1902, and from that tim e to the present his 
skill and photographic knowledge have dom inated photography in this entire 
area. There were several studios that w ere well known for their splendid pic­ 
tures; DeWees, H im m elspach, and others, but Mr. H ays’ influence over the 
photographic a rt cam e about through his teaching and helping the many 
am ateurs. D elbert and M uriel Hays w ere both great photographers, but more 
im portant they w ere alw ays willing to help the tyro. 
As far as we can find (Hit, the first active cam era club in this area was the 
Lafayette C am era Club. H ere we had som e artistic lensm en who w ere most 
successful. Among the m ost active of this group w ere Ralph V. Taylor, J. E. 
(Rip) VanWinkle, Lois Kyle Adams. Dr. Jam es M. H arsha, F o rrest P. Smith, 
Stu G ossard, Belford C arpenter, Jane Kelley — there w ere more, and they w ere 
every one skilled photographers. The Hays influence could be detected in all 
their work. 
We’re not sure what happened to the L afayette C am era Club, but the records 
show that the next local club was the W ashington C am era Club, and the first 
president of the new club w as Stu Gossard. About that tim e W orld W ar II cam e 
along and it m arked the end of that group. 
After the w ar there w as the Fayette C am era Club, and again Fayette County 
was well represented in the competitions. Most active in this group w ere Dale 
W ard, Bob Wolfram, Belford C arpenter, John Bath, Gig Moore, C hester 
Beverly, D elbert and M uriel Hays, and the Pensyl clan. D uring this period the 
photographic work of Dale W ard was som ething to see. D ale’s pix w ere suc­ 
cessful in competitions. He set the standard for picture quality. 
It w as about 23 years ago that the CKFN (C harlie’s Koledge of Foto Noledge) 
was started at the suggestion of a lady who had just acquired some new photo 
equipm ent and needed instruction on its use. CKFN classes have been held 
every year since. Through the years we have brought in teachers such as 
D elbert Hays, Axel Bahnsen of Yellow Springs, Howard Miller 
(on 
photographing children), and many others. Our classes have been designed to 
keep the lensmen current on the m any changes in photographic equipm ent and 
processes through the years. It has been fun to watch the developm ent of these 
photographers as they learn the work and m aster the equipm ent to the point 
that they can artistically express their ideas. Outstanding am ong these m ore 
recent lensmen are such skilled w orkers as Stu G ossard (Stu’s been most 
flexible in keeping up with the modern techniques), D ale Wade (outstanding in 
beautiful nature photography), Rozella M cA rthur (beautiful cam era w ork), 
Howard Miller, and Penne and John Halliday. And also there s Dr. John Jo r­ 
dan, E d Sum m ers (a g reat eye for pictures), and Tim C arson who seem s to 
have really m astered the Cibachrome process. And that seem s to bring us up to 
date for the am ateur workers. 
The pros? 
Fayette County has the best. People com e m iles to take ad ­ 
vantage of the photographic skill of our local precessional photographers. If you 
saw the beautiful display McCoy’s had a t the Huntington Bank you know what 
we m ean. Steve Jennings’ work is well known in the com m ercial field. Frank 
Henry does a great job filling in here needed. Yep, I kid you not, Fayette County 
can be proud of her photographers, past and present. 


Machine shop, gas pump on East Street 
Auto troubles taken 
to first garage here 


It has been more than 70 years since 
the 
first 
garage 
was 
opened 
in 
Washington C H. It was the George 


GEORGE 
SWOPE, 
an 
expert 
m echanic in W ashington C.H., along 
with H arry Miller made an auto in 
the early 1900s and the vehicle was 
used for years. 


Swope G arage and Machine Shop, in 
what is now the Sunshine Laundry Co. 
building on East Street 
Prior 
to that, 
blacksm iths were 
called upon to m ake repairs of early 
model cars and weld important parts, 
which had a habit of breaking at the 
most unreasonable tim es and out-of- 
the-way places. 
Swope was assisted by Harry Miller, 
and with M iller’s aid. built the first 
early hom em ade automobile in the 
county around 1903 or 1904. 
The first gasoline pump for filling 
tanks of autos was located inside the 
Swope garage. It was next to the east 
wall and it was necessary to drive a car 
into the entrance to get gasoline and oil. 
As m ore cars cam e into use and 
dem ands for garages grew, others 
sprang up — and as the garages in­ 
creased, blacksmith shops vanished. 
The first garage was in reality part of 
Swope’s m achine shop and regardless 
of the trouble with the early cars, the 
m echanics had the answ er 
Some older residents still recall the 
Swope G arage and the early cars. 
A few recall the tim e the “Plugger," 
a dem onstration car on a test run of' 
about 1,000 was to appear at the Swope 
G arage one afternoon. Many waited 
until late at night, when it was learned 
the “ Plugger" had taken the ditch east 
of Johnson’s Crossing on U.S. 22, near 
New Holland. It was pulled from the 
ditch by one of Swope's cars. 
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Celebrating 70 Years Of Service 


To Christ And The Community 


G regg S tre e t Church 


Hallid ay’s 


907 Columbus Ave. 
The United States 
Celebrates 2 00 Years 


HalluMYs 
Celeb rates J/V Years 


To The M otoring Public! 


In April of 1932, Carroll Holliday opened his Ford dealership in 
W ashington C. H. at 215 East Market Street, now occupied by Kirk's Auto 
Parts. 


Within 3 short years, Carroll had outgrown the facilities 
in his Market Street Location. In order to better serve his 
customers, the operation w as moved to 135 North Fayette 
Street, across from the W ashington Fire Department. The 
building since has been razed m aking room for parking 
facilities for The Huntington Bank. 
By now, ( the Fall of 1957) , the agency occupied 
spacious quarters on Colum bus Avenue, ( its present 
location) , where the latest in service and sales practices 
were available. The Colum bus Avenue location has 


undergone various face liftings to better provide service 
and accom modate customers dow n through the years. 
Earlier this year, Holliday's acquired A M C & JEEP Fran­ 
chises to expand their choices to the motoring public. 
Mercury 
and 
Lincoln 
round 
out 
the 
fine 
line 
of 
autom obiles displayed daily. 
A s we fast approach our half century in business, we 
take this time to pause, reflect on the past and say 
"T h a n ks" to you . . ". our customers who have helped us 
prosper. W e look forward to serving you for the next 44 
years. 


Carroll Halliday, Inc. 
Ford • Mercury • Lincoln • A M C • Jeep 


i OPTONAL greyhound 
HOOD ORNAMENT 


'4 0 OPERA. COUPE 
36 PHAETON 


’31 MODEL A 


THE FIRST MERC! 
THE 46 SPORTSMAN 


—-<Tj' f 


49 FORD CONVERT 


’4 9 V-8 CLUB COUPE 
’5 5 CROWN VICTORIA 


THE CLOSER YOU LOOK 
THE BETTER WE LOOK 


6 0 THUNDERBIRD 
5 1 CRESTLINER V-8 
7 6 FORD L T D 
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Fayette St. Location 1936-1957 
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County m useum historical landm ark 


Group form ed 18 years ago 
to preserve local history 


The 
Fayette 
County 
Historical 
Society 
museum, 
located 
at 
517 
Columbus Ave , was recognized as an 
historic landmark two years ago 
The 101-year-old building was en­ 
tered in the I S Department of the 
Interior's National Register of Historic 
Places in February of 1974 
Built in 1875 by Morris Sharp, the 
ornate, “ Italian Villa’’ style house 
occupies a prominent position at the 
intersection 
of 
Columbus 
and 
Washington avenues and E. Court 
Street 
Sharp, who was a prominent banker, 
was nominated for governor of Ohio by 
the Prohibition Party and polled more 
votes than any other Prohibition Party 
candidate. The house has served as the 
Fayette County museum since 1965. 
The 
nomination 
of 
the 
Fayette 
County Historical Society building was 
a part of a continuing program of the 
Ohio Historical Society to identify sites 
in the state which qualify for National 
Register status 
The National Register was designed 
to focus nationwide public attention on 
important 
landmarks 
and 
help 
guarantee their preservation 
Entry 
into the National Register in no way 
alters ownership or administrative 
responsibility for the site. 
The 
Fayette 
County 
Historical 
Society, 
which 
is 
responsible 
for 
operating the museum, has a long and 
storied history itself. 
One night in October of 1948. at the 
call of Mr. and Mrs. B E Kelley, a 
small group of representatives of the 
old families of the county, met in the 
Fayette County Courthouse, and it was 
there 
that 
the 
Fayette 
County 
Historical Society was born. 
The need for such an institution was 
pointed out by Kelley and plans for 
formal organization were completed. 
Two weeks later, at a public meeting 
held in Memorial Hall, the society was 
formally launched 
Officers were elected, a constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and plans 
were made for the society’s future. 
A large number of people were 
enrolled as charter members, and first 
acquisitions for the museum which was 
planned by the organization were made 
at the meeting when the old charters of 
two GAR posts were rescued from a 
rubbish heap in one corner of the room 
They became the initial property of the 
historical society. 
Since that time hundreds of articles 
have been donated to the society to be 
placed in the museum. Before the 
museum was opened, the artifacts 
were stored for safe keeping 
Many valuable old documents, books, 
newspapers and research materials 
have also been added to the archives of 
the society. 
The first president of the society was 
T Harold Craig He w as succeeded two 
years later by Judge John P Case and 
then by George Pensyl, who held the 
office until his death in 1959. 
Mrs. 
Homer 
Garringer, 
vice 
president, served out the unexpired 
term of Pensyl. 
At the historical society’s annual 
meeting in 1960, Kenneth Craig, a 
lifelong resident of Fayette County and 
a 
retired 
teacher, 
was 
elected 
president. He has served in that 
capacity since 
When Morris Sharp constructed the 
big brick, stone trimmed house as “ the 
showplace of the city" it proved to be 
just that; its stately aristocratic ap- 


Steam auto 


hopes fade 


in explosion 


Washington C.H once almost \ 
£ had a steam driven automobile : 
£ factory, but the engine blew up 1 
•j: and so did the prospects for a new ; 
£: industry. 
! 


:*•: 
More than 56 years ago. two 
£ out-of-town 
promoters, 
whose 
names have been forgotten by old 
£ timers, came here and asked the 
late J. Morgan Baker to help 
•jj them interest local people in 
putting up the money to produce 
£ a steam-powered automobile. 


£ 
The two men had invented a 
new type steam engine, which 
they said would revolutionize the 
£ automobile industry, then in its 
£ infancy. A demonstration of the 
£ engine resulted in disaster; the 
dream and hopes of the inventers 
£ were shattered by the explosion. 


Since the dangers of steam- 
£ powered automobiles were ap- 
£• parent after the demonstration 
£ and since gasoline engines were 
:••• being constantly improved, the 
£ promotion failed, just as the old 
£ Stanley Steamer cars passed out 
of existence after a few years. 


:£• 
The disastrous demonstration, 
| when the engine blew up, took 
;£• place in the old brick coach house 
;j behind the Baker home on E. 
£ Court Street. The Baker home 
£; was torn down to make room for 
£ the service station at the in- 
£• tersection of E. Court and N. 
y North streets. 


pearance has made it an outstanding 
structure down through the years 
The mansion contains more than a 
dozen rooms with a “ lookout,” or ob­ 
servatory extending high above the 
remainder of the building 


A rare spiral iron staircase is a 
“ natural" for the museum, and is the 
bnly one known in this part of Ohio. 
Costing the historical society $15,000 
originally, the former Sharp mansion is 
much more valuable than that now. 


Exactly 100 years ago 


First phone used 
here for romance 


The telephone was invented in Boston 
in 1876, and its first installation in 
Washington C H. took place that same 
year. 
Washington C.H.’s first telephone 
wasn’t exactly the same as the in­ 
strument 
developed 
by 
Alexander 
Graham Bell. It was made by Joseph 
Gillespie, former superintendent of the 
Dayton Power and Light Co. here. 
Gillespie 
rigged 
the 
acoustic 
telephone so that he could converse 
with a young lady who later became his 
wife. The telephone system covered the 
300 yards between his home and hers. 
Actually, it was nothing more than a 
refinement of the “ tin can” telephones 
which children have played with for 
countless years. 
Gillespie’s telephone was a board, in 
which was cut a round hole and covered 
with a thin piece of leather. In the 
center of the leather disc was a copper 
coin A wire was stretched tightly from 
the coin in one instrument to the coin 
the second telephone. Speaking against 
the leather diaphragm in one in­ 
strument set up vibrations which the 
wire carried to the corresponding 
telephone. 
Although the 
first 
telephone 
in 
Washington C.H. seemed to further the 
cause of romance, it was soon adopted 
by business. The Thornton Coal Co. had 
a system between its downtown office 
and it scales office a few blocks away 
on S. Main Street. 
John 
McLean 
later 
installed 
a 
telephone system between his home 
and the ice house he operated. 


What was perhaps the first elec­ 
trically operated telephone was in­ 
stalled in the home and office of 
Fayette County auditor J.P. Robinson. 
The first public telephone exchange 
in Washington C.H. opened in 1883. The 
64 subscribers were served by a 50-line 
switchboard. 
Frank Sever was manager of the 
telephone company at that time. His 
sister, Mattie, was the day operator 
and his brother, Oliver, was 
the 
lineman. 
The night operator was Herbert 
Haggard who was fatally injured while 
on duty during the 1885 cyclone. 
The exchange eventually became the 
Central Union Telephone Co., which 
later became a Bell Telephone holding. 
In 1897, the Citizens Telephone Co. 
was organized by two partners from 
Massillon and eight Washington C.H. 
businessmen (one of whom was Jerome 
Penn) who put up $1,000 each. 
This company, with 350 subscribers 
at the start, was recognized in 1900 as 
the Washington Home Telephone Co. It 
was 
purchased 
by 
the 
Columbus 
Citizens Telephone Co. in 1909 and 
became part of the Ohio Telephone Co. 
in 1914. 
The Ohio Telephone Co. installed dial 
service in 1915, which gave Washington 
C.H. the first fial system of its kind in 
the state and one of the first in the 
nation. The Ohio Telephone Co. was 
acquired by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. in 1921. Ohio Bell consolidated both 
exchanges the same year. 
Fayette County Museum 
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FAYETTE COUNTY'S LEADING APPLIANCE STORE SINCE 1949 


JACK YEOMAN 


WEST ON 3-C HIGHWAY 


Y > E O M A N ^ 
U j RADIO &T.V. 
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The Colonel’s 


Back bi Town 


And Good Things 


Are Cooking! 


SUCH AS: 
SERVICE-FRIENDLINESS-CLEANLINESS-GOODNESS 
... AND MUCH MORE! 


The Colonel IS back in town, and he wants everyone to 


know th at he is lust as proud of this store as any o f his others. 


As a m a tte r of fact, he has asked to come here and visit the 


people of Fayette County and his local store. Watch for 


him soon. 


fcntitfky fried UkiikeK 


WE ARE OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 
"LET THE COLONEL CATER YOUR NEXT PARTY" 


501 S. Elm St. Open Sun. - Thurs., 11-9; Fri. & Sat., l l To IO Phone 335-5611 
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Cou n ty in firmary on ly memory 


The Fayette County 
Infirm ary, a 
m am m oth brick building, w as used as 
a “poor house" from 1K69 until 1958 


The infirm ary building was aban­ 
doned soon after old age pensions were 
provided by the state on the theory 
that, with a sm all monthly income, the 
older people in poor financial con­ 
ditions could make it in their own 
homes 
or 
go 
to 
private, 
state- 
supervised rest homes 


It w as built on a 507-acre farm given 
to the county for that purpose by Peter 
Carder a short time before his death in 


1863 
^he cost of the infirm ary was 
approxim ately $40,000 
It stood vacant on the county farm on 
the C C C H ighw ay E (U S 62-NE) about 
two m iles northeast of W ashington C.H. 
for 
about 
25 
years 
until 
it 
was 
demolished in 1958 when the Fayette 
County Board of Com m issioners could 
find no use for the big building. It had 
also fallen into disrepair before it was 
demolished 
The Fayette County Children's Home 
on Ohio 38-NE stands on the back part 
of the land given to the county by 
Carder. 


The infirm ary w as not, however, the 
county’s first “poor house." 


The first one was located on a farm 
on the C C C Highway-W . one mile west 
of Washington C.H 
It was built at a 
cost of $3,587 50 in 1853 on a 102-acre 
tract purchased by the county for that 
purpose. 


It was abandoned and the farm was 
sold when the new infirm ary was 
constructed in 1869 on the land provided 
by Carder The 47 residents of the first 
infim ary were transferred to the new 
one 
Livestock sales formerly held 
in downtown business district 


M A S S IV E M A U S O L E U M — Erected more than 50 years 
ago in the W ashington Cemetery, this mausoleum is the last 
resting place of seven persons. The stone bearing the nam e 
of Henry W indle weighs approxim ately 37,000 pounds. 
Legends surround local mausoleum 


Standing near the entrance of the 
Washington Cemetery is one of the 
most massive mausoleums in central 
Ohio. And it has some interesting 
legends connected with it. 
There are some interesting figures 
regarding 
the 
big 
gray 
granite 
structure where not only Henry Windle 
and his wife, Clarissa Hidy Windle. are 
entombed, but where five of their 
relatives also rest. 
When the mausoleum was erected by 
the Leland and Hall Co. at a cost of 
$16,100 in 1903 and 1904, the large slabs 
of granite were shipped to Washington 
C H. from Vermont on flat cars over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Several 
cars were required to move the heavy 
stones 
To move the slabs to the cemetery, it 
was necessary to load them on sets of 
rollers, then lay heavy oak timbers on 
the surface of the street. A traction 
engine was used to move them. 
This work alone required several 
days, and some idea of the dead weight 
with which the builders were dealing 
may be emphasized when one con­ 
siders that the largest slab, 154 feet by 
13 feet, 4 inches, and one foot thick, 
weighs approximately 37,000 pounds. 
This slab forms the ceiling of the 
structure, while other stones are 13 by 
10 feet by one foot thick 
The base block is 14 feet, 8 inches, by 
12 feet and is a foot thick. 
This base slab extends out to form the 
two lower steps The rear slab, 12 by 10 
feet, has an opening in which art glass 
is framed, showing the Windle home 
and barn. 
The corner pillars are 11 inches in 
diameter, and the four round columns 
in front are 14 inches in diameter. The 
roof consists of three huge pieces of 
granite. 
Part of the interior is lined with 
white marble, and it. like the granite, 
was shipped to Washington C.H. from 
Vermont. The white marble came from 
Rutland, Vt., and the gray granite 
came from Barre. Vt. 
Two sets of massive bronze barred 
doors open in the front, the inner doors 
being equipped with glass on a separate 
hinged door. 
Henry Windle, a wealthy farmer and 
a member of one of the earliest families 
in Fayette County, resided on Prairie 
Road, and the family burial ground is 
situated 100 yards west of the road. 
When Mr. Windle died in July of 1902 
at the age of 67, his body was placed in 
the vault at the cemetery until the 
provisions of his will could be executed 
and the mausoleum constructed The 
body 
was 
transferred 
to 
the 
mausoleum March I, 1905. 
Clarissa Hidy Windle, his wife, died 
in February of 1906. and was entombed 
in the mausoleum, in which there are 
two crypts across the back of the vault. 
Moved to mausoleum from the old 
family ground and placed beneath the 
vault were the remains of Mr. Windle’s 
father. Abraham Windle, who died July 


31. 1863 at the age of 77; his mother, 
Sara Windle. who died Sept 28, 1879 at 
95; a brother. Abraham, who died July 
31, 1883. at 78; a sister, Catherine, 16, 
who died June 13. 1840, and three-year- 
old James W , whose death occurred in 
1827. 
So. in reality the vault is a memorial 
to seven members of the Windle family 
instead of two, although across the 
front is only one name — Henry Windle 
In 1959, Mr. Windle’s niece, Mrs. 
M ary Hidy Long, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was here visiting relatives and 
asked about the $500 set aside in the 
Windle will for maintenance of the 
mausoleum, but she found no record of 
it ever having been placed with the 
cemetery trustees, or invested for the 
income to provide upkeep expenses. 
Delving through old Fayette County 
Probate 
Court 
records, 
it 
was 
discovered that attorney Humphrey 
Jones had been designated as executor 
of the will and when his final report was 
made it was found that the funds had 
been expended for the mausoleum and 
for other purposes, and the executor 
had forgotten to set aside the $500 sum 
So the mausoleum apparently has 
gone for more than a helf century 
without funds for its maintenance. 
Finding that there was no key to the 
doors of the structure, Mrs. Long had 


Madison Township 


divided in 1840 


Madison 
Township originally 
in­ 
cluded all of Marion Township, and it 
was not until June of 1840 that Madison 
Township 
was 
divided 
with 
the 
southern portion being called Marion. 
The northern part retained its original 
name. 


The partition was brought about by a 
petition signed by a number of Madison 
Township residents asking for the 
division. 


The county commissioners named 
Jacob Creamer, county surveyor, to 
ascertain 
if 
there 
was 
sufficient 
territory to form an additional town­ 
ship and to run a line through the center 
to divide the two. 


This 
was 
done 
and 
the 
com­ 
missioners approved the report of the 
surveyor and Madison Township came 
into existence accordingly. 


An election was called for July 18, 
1840 and was held at the home of John 
McArthur. U S 22-E Township officers 
were formally elected to hold office 
until the annual election the following 
spring. 


Paint Township has retained its 
original boundaries. Union Township 
also has remained unchanged with 
minor alterations near Sugar Creek 
and along Paint Creek. 


duplicate keys made, the doors opened, 
and the place was given what may have 
been its first real cleaning for a quarter 
of a century. 
One story which had been related by 
a cemetery employe was that a number 
of years ago some woman unlocked the 
vault door, went in. and after she came 
out she broke the glass from one of the 
doors, threw the key inside, and said: 
“No one else will ever get in there.” 
However, this was not borne out 
when the vault was opened. A careful 
search for the key was conducted, but 
none was found 
Neither had the glass been broken 
from one of the inner doors — the glass 
door simply had not been closed and 
fastened to the main door, which 
allowed birds to enter, as well as snow, 
wind and rain. 
The interior of the structure was 
thoroughly cleaned and Mrs. Long paid 
the bill. 
One legend was that Mr. Windle, who 
owned two violins and was a musician 
of some note, had placed his favorite 
instrument (a Stradivarius) inside the 
mausoleum 
This also proved erroneous, but a 
white marble bust, life size, of Mr. 
Windle, which had been carved in 
Paris, has a violin carved in the base. 
So, after all, a “violin" was in the 
burial place. 


D u rin g the late 1800s and early 1900s, 
livestock sales were held in W ashington 
C.H. on the last Tuesday of each month, 
attracting large crowds in the down­ 
town business district. 
Court Street and other downtown 
thoroughfares were filled with cattle, 
hogs and horses m illing around until 
they were sold to the highest bidder. 
The stock sales generated plenty of 
business here, but they also brought 
trouble. 
Not only w as there a great deal of 
drinking in the city's large number of 
saloons, but tempers flared and fights 
resulted with some of the participants 
landing in jail. 
The stench from the streets filled the 
air for days after each sale. 
While efforts were made to corral the 
anim als in the streets, they frequently 
escaped and made themselves at home 
on sidew alks. If doors were open they 
even entered stores 
However. W ashington C .H w as noted 
far and wide for its stock sales, and 
apparently no one ever thought of 
selling their livestock anyw here else 
but on one of the streets in the down- 
stown business district . Sales continued 
year after 
year until 
businessmen 
became thoroughly disgusted with the 
mess, and buyers and sellers found 
other and better means of disposing of 
their anim als. 
The stock sales were started in 1871 
and continued until the late 1920s when 
they were prohibited. The edict was 
issued by M ayor Rell G. Allen after the 
sale had moved to S. M ain Street. 
But stock sales did not originate in 
W ashington C.H. It seemed that nearby 
London held the sales for several years 
before they were launched here. 
Som e 
of 
the 
enterprising 
local 
m erchants 
and 
livestock 
dealers 
decided that London w as not only 
drawing a lot of livestock from Fayette 
County, but 
the London 
m erchants 
were profiting greatly by the influx of 
prospective buyers and others from 
neighboring counties. 
In all probability, London started the 
livestock sales to attract som e of the 
busines aw ay from M idw ay, which w as 
a central location for buyers and sellers 
for a num ber of years. 
In 1871, Jam es Pursell and Thom as 
Kirk decided to hold stock sales in 
W ashington C H., and selected the last 
Tuesday of each month because it was 
a week before the London sale. 


It w as also diplom atically announced 
that the date was chosen so that any 
livestock that did not sell here could be 
sold in London the following week. 


Referees were chosen to settle any 
disputes arising from the sale or trade 
of livestock Handbills were circulated, 
and auctioneers were selected. 


Jack Bridgem an, of London, was the 
first sale crier. He w as chosen because 
of his experience in the London stock 
sales. Col. Collins, of W ashington C.H , 
w as also present as an auctioneer. 
With Bridgem an and Collins was an 
auctioneer named D ouglas of Mount 
Sterling who added prestige to the 
sales. 


Worker killed at Courthouse 


It is not generally known that while 
the Fayette County Courthouse was 
being erected, one of the workmen, 
W illiam 
M cA rty, 
ex-m arshall 
of 
W ashington C H., w as killed when he 
fell from the top of the new structure, 
which w as then far from completion. 
The fatal accident occurred June 21, 


1884 
Reports 
indicate 
M cA rty 
slipped 
from scaffolding about the cupola, or 
bell tower, and plunged some 60 feet to 
his death. 
So far as is known, no other persons 
were injured during the construction of 
the building 
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Little brick powder house 
another victim of progress 


Until approximately 20 years ago, an 
“old powder house" stood in the edge of 
a field just south of Elm Street at its 
junction with Ohio 41-S. 
The old powder house, a brick 
structure some 12 by 12 by eight feet 
was erected almost 100 years ago to 
house powder and later dynamite and 
other 
explosives 
carried 
by 
local 
wholesale companies. 
At times the old powder house was 
filled with black powder in wooden 
kegs. Later it was placed in metal kegs. 
With the advent of dynamite the little 
brick structure, which had only a heavy 
wooden door, sometimes housed a ton 
or more of the explosive. 
During a riot here Oct 17, 1894. when 
threats were made to blow up the 
Courthouse and county jail. M ayor V.J. 
Dahl and others obtained a wagon and 
team of horses, and late in the night 


drove to the powder house. 
There they loaded all the dynamite 
and powder onto the wagon, and moved 
it to a farm not far from the city, where 
it was stored in a barn until after the 
excitement died down. 
It is related that a small crowd went 
to the powder house to obtain ex­ 
plosives, but found the little square 
brick building empty. 
Purchased by.G.D. Baker several 
years ago, it was torn down. The walls 
were found to be very insecure, and the 
brick had crumbled badly. 
The squatty little powder house was 
apparently just 
another 
victim 
of 
progress. A service station is now 
situated on the site 
The field in w'hich it stood for so 
many years is now part of the extensive 
development 
of 
the 
Belle 
Aire 
residential subdivision. 
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Today, you can trust the value of your money and First 
Federal Savings and Loan values your trust. 


F IR S T F E D E R A L 
Fsnc 
^iiS* tfHgjiSa? Savings and Loan Association 
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of W ash in g to n C o u rt Hou se 
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We’ve seen a lot around here over the last 
quarter century. And we like what we’ve 
seen. Because what Armco has witnessed 
is something that every community and its 
industry desires: growth. 
When Armco opened the corrugated 
steel pipe plant here in 1950, it started with 
40,000 square feet of factory and just 20 
employees. Today, our employees number 
over 400 and work under 512,000 square 
feet of factory roof. 
It’s a factory that’s very important to us. 
Because it is now the parent plant for Armco 
Buildings —steel structures that are sold 
and distributed around the world for numer­ 
ous commercial, utility and industrial uses. 
And, largely, it all starts right here in Wash­ 
ington Court House. 
In this year when the Nation pauses to 
reflect on the past two centuries of our 
spiritual, political and economic freedoms, 
we stop to look back and conclude that the 
past has been good to Armco in Washing­ 
ton Court House and we like it here. 
We think that growth works mutually and 
is mutually beneficial. We’ve seen ourselves 
grow because our city has grown. We’d like 
to think that maybe the reverse is true, too. 
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Built over century ago on site of present school 
B'burg Academy provided early culture 


BLOOMINGBURG — A bequest of 
$2,000 by a man who could not live to 
see his dream come true left its mark of 
culture 
and 
education 
on 
the 
Bloomingburg community that con­ 
tinued long after the historic old land­ 
mark it created disappeared 
Just when the old Bloomingburg 
Academy was 
built 
is 
uncertain, 
because many of the records — which 
lacked much detail that is interesting in 
retrospect — have become scattered, 
and perhaps, lost. 
But from records and stories handed 
down from one generation to another, it 
must have been constructed during the 
Civil War and opened to the first class 
soon after the war ended. 
It stood at the junction of what is now 
the White Oak Road and Ohio 38 where 
the present Bloomingburg Elementary 
School now stands The Academy was 
condemned and torn down in 1909 
James 
Stewart, 
who 
made 
it 
possible, came to Fayette County from 
Pennsylvania in 1810 and settled on a 
tract of land adjacent to what is now 
Bloomingburg. When the war of 1812 
started, he served in its as the colonel 
of a regiment of Fayette County set­ 
tlers. 
After the war he came back to his 
homestead and was appointed sur­ 
veyor. A shrewd businessman, he 
accumulated both land and wealth, and 
he realized the importance of education 
in a growing land; primitive though it 
was at that time. 
In his will, he bequeathed $2,000 for 
the establishment of the Bloomingburg 
Academic Association, which in turn, 
was to establish the Bloomingburg 
Academy, provided the Church of 
Bloomingburg (Presbyterian) and the 
vicinity raised an equal amount. 
There are some references in the 
vague accounts that his bequest in­ 
cluded the land, but this seems doubtful 
inasmuch as one of the articles of the 
association authorized the trustees to 
obtain a 
lot 
joining 
both 
roads, 
presumably the White Oak Road and 
Ohio 38.) 
Colonel Stewart died May 30, 1862, 


and a year later, after the money to 
equal his bequest had been raised, the 
Bloomingburg Academy Association 
was organized April 25, 1863, at a 
meeting 
in 
the 
Bloomingburg 
Presbyterian Church. 
Subscribers to the academy fund at 
the 
meeting 
were 
D.E 
Boise, 
Alexander and James Manary, James 
Stitt. Dr. C Smith, Dr. J.M Gillespie, 
John P. Allen, Joseph Short, William 
Sinsabaough, George and M L. Stewart 
(brothers of Col. Stewart), William F. 
Rains, John Jefferson, R.W Wilson, 
W R. Steel, W.A. Ustick and James A., 
William M., John M., David and James 
J. Pinkerton. 
Under the constitution and bylaws of 
the corporation, contributors 
were 
entitled to one vote for each $50 con­ 
tributed. 
Contributors 
of 
smaller 
amounts were permitted to pool their 
contributions and delegate one of them 
to cast a vote for each $50 total. 
The deacons of the Bloomingburg 
Presbyterian Church, under terms of 
Col. Stewart’s will, represented his 
$2,000 legacy and were entitled to 40 
votes. 
The stockholders elected the Rev. 
R.W. Wilson, George Stewart, James 
Stitt, James A. Pinkerton and George 
S. Fullerton to the first board of 
trustees. The board, at its organization, 
elected Boise the first president and 
Rev Wilson the first secretary and also 
appointed him the first principal of the 
academy when it was erected. 
The trustees were empowered to buy 
the land, and erect the academy 
building, but apparently their plans 
were brought to a standstill by the Civil 
War. 
Rev. Wilson died before the academy 
was completed and the Rev. Edward 
Cooper came here from New York after 
the war to become the first principal of 
the new academy. He was a teacher, 
editor, lawyer and ordained minister in 
his home state and served in the Civil 
War as a chaplain. Another minister, 
the Rev. R.M. Jackson, succeeded him 
as principal. 
Incidentally, Rev. Jackson was an 


Daniel Boone, great pioneer and 
Indian fighter, 
hunted in 
Fayette 
County as well as other parts of Ohio 
and was once held by the Shawnee 
Indians who captured him in Kentucky 
and took him to their village on the 
banks of Paint Creek near Frankfort. 
This story was told by the late Lewis 
M 
Day, 
who 
practiced 
law 
in 
Chillicothe for 63 years He had a keen 
memory and history was one of his 
main hobbies. 


Incidentally, Day was a fifth cousin 
of Daniel Boone and a fourth cousin of 
Simon Kenton. 


He related that Boone was captured 
in 1772 and was forced to do all kinds of 
work for the Indians, including making 
maple syrup, cutting sap troughs, etc., 
in what is now Porter’s Hollow, a few 
miles south of Frankfort, which was 
then called Old Town. 


Fayette Countians answ ered 
% / 
Spanisli-American war call 


uncle of the late George Jackson, a 
graduate of the academy who later 
became prominent in Washington C.H 
business life as a wholesale grocer, 
banker and manufacturer. He founded 
the former Jackson Glove Manufac­ 
turing Co. after he bought into the 
tnskeep 
Manufacturing 
Co., ,the 
nation’s first mitten manufacturing 
company. He also owned, at the time of 
his death, The George Stewart (nephew 
of Col. Stewart) homestead on Ohio 38 
at the northern edge of Bloomingburg. 
The academy of that day was more 
like a high school than an institution of 
higher learning, the common con­ 
ception of academies today, according 
to descendants of the founders and 
former students. 


Most schools of those early days were 
elementary in the strictest sense of the 
word 
They 
were called 
common 
schools (public schools) and offered 
only the three basic R ’s of education — 
readin’, writin’, and rithmetic. 


Most of the academy students came 
from the immediate vicinity. Those 
who came from any distance had to 
“ room and board” with residents of the 
Bloomingburg 
community. 
Unfor­ 
tunately, no records of the enrollment 
are available; perhaps they, too. have 
been lost. But, most of the "alumni" 
were among the most prominent people 
of that era. Some left and made names 
for themselves elsewhere. 
The academy lasted only about 10 
years until in 1877 or 1878 when it was 
used for a normal school for the 
education of future school teachers. 


A few years later, the academy, 
which 
had 
cost 
the 
Academic 
Association $20,000 to establish, was 
bought by the Bloomingburg Board of 


Education for $1,500 and converted into 
a three-year high school. The first class 
was graduated in 1888. The building 
was used as a common school until J909 
when it was condemned. 
The next year, the first part of the 
new (present) school building was 
erected at a cost of $15,000. Two 


classrooms were added in 1918 at a cost 
of $7,500 and three years later the 
auditorium, gymnasium and two more 
classrooms were added at a cost of 
$60,000. 
The last addition to the school was in 
1951 when a new gymnasium was 
erected at a cost of $80,000 to ac­ 


commodate the growing crowds at 
basketball games and other school 
functions 
When the first class was graduated 
from the former Bloomingburg High 
School in 1888, John D. Shoop was the 
superintendent. 
He 
later 
became 
superintendent of Chicago, 111. schools. 


EA RLY SEAT OF LEARNING — The old Bloomingburg 
Academy, built during the Civil War and opened after the 
war ended, served as an educational institution for less 


than 20 years. It was condemned in 1909 and the present 
Bloomingburg school was started on the site the following 
year. 


BOONE'S RESID EN C E — Pictured here is Daniel Boone's rock house not 
far from Rio Grande, Ohio, where Boone and Simon Kenton spent the winter 
of 1792-1793 trapping beaver and otter in Raccoon Creek. 


D aniel Boone was in this a rea 


a fter his esca p e from Indians 


Boone watched his chance and one 
night excaped his Indian guards. 
Following the North Fork of Paint 
Creek to Waugh’s Run, which enters 
the stream from the east, he followed 
that stream until near daylight, then 
took refuge in a giant hollow sycamore 
tree. 
Boone is quoted as saying he never 
saw as much wild game anywhere as in 
the area about the sycamore tree which 
grew in northwestern Ross County. 
The next night he headed east to Dear 
Creek, followed it to the Scioto River, 
stole an 
Indian 
Canoe 
and, 
still 
traveling at night, made his way down 
the Scioto to the Ohio River and on to 
Maysville, Ky. 
Later he and Simon Kenton led a 
party of settlers against the Shawnees, 
drove them back to their village near 
Frankfort and burned the village. 
Boone, thus, had his revenge. 


It was on April 24, 1898, that Com­ 
pany E of the Ohio National Guard 
assembled on Main Street to depart for 
duty in the Spanish-American War. 
In the little single sheet extra issued 
by The Daily Herald on April 24, 1898, 
the roster of the company was carried, 
and the announcement was made that 
Morrow Castle at Havanna, Cuba (the 
island held by Spain) had opened fire 
on the blockading American fleet. The 
fleet withdrew to five miles. There 
were no casualties. 
A huge crowd assembled here to bid 
the local guardsmen farewell. 
The following is the list of names 
carried in The Daily Herald extra: 
Officers 
Captain William Vincent; 
First Lt. Charles O. Updyke; Second 
Lt. J M. Fugate: First Sgt. Charles 
Stogden. 
Sergeants 
O. E. Hardway, Elmer 
Vincent, Charles Sexton and Norman 
McDonald 
Corporals — L. A. Jones, Robert 
Bonham, Bert Creamer, D. R Duncan 
and John Gillum 
Musicians 
— 
Walter 
Paul 
and 
William Ever Armorer Charles Jar- 
nigan. 
Privates 
Allen Allebaugh, William 
C. Armstrong, Ed S. Bell, William L. 
Bird, William F. Baker, W. H. Bayser. 


William J. Carr, E. Conway, J. W. 
Cook, Mack Clayton, Johnson Cubbage, 
Mike Creamer, Scott Cook. N. W. 
Davis, Jacob Dawson. Pete Dempsey, 
H. D. Fandell, Frank Ford, Charles E. 
Figgins, Will S. Gray, Howard Harley, 
Ross Hurtt; 
A. J. Hardy, Bert Judy, Martin Judy, 
Wade Keaton, Cary Kimley, Frank 
Lee, Robert Marine, R. W. Marine. 
Arthur McKinley. Charles McCartney, 
Samuel Minshall, Harry McCormick. 
H. E. Marquet; 
John H. Mitchener. John Nixon, 
Robert 
Pratt, 
Ellis 
Ramsay, 
Lon 
Stevenson. Alex Sharist. A. Shingles, 
Gaylord Slonaker, Frank Smith, Frank 
Simms, Frank Sammons, E. L. Taylor, 
Taylor Tincture, Jerome Taylor. John 
Vangrundy, Burton Vincent; 
Watson Walters, Sherman Wolf, B. F. 
Whited, Arthur W. Wilt, N. J. Coffman, 
Elwert Coffman, John 
Robbs and 
Sherman Reeder. 


Company E went to Columbus for 
training, and was mustered into the 
tederal service. The company lost 16 
men who failed to pass physical 
examinations and was sent to Puerto 
Rico. It was later mustered out and 
returned home without seeing any 
serious fighting. 


200 Years Ago People Who 


Stole W ere Put In Chains. 


Today M any Get O ff Scot-Free. 


Did you know that shoplifters 
cost your family $150* last year? 


TAKE THIS FIVE-QUESTION QUIZ 
AND FIND OUT HOW MUCH 
YOU KNOW ABOUT 
SHOPLIFTING. 


True or False 


1. Shoplifting accounts for very little 
crime in Ohio. It is of minor importance 
and the stores absorb the cost. 
True 
False 


2. Generally, poor people who are unedu­ 
cated do most of the shoplifting. They 
steal because they don t have money to 
buy what they want 
True 
False 


3. More men than women shoplift. 
True 
False 


4. Suburban stores are shoplifted more 
often than downtown stores. 
True 
False 


Answers: 


1: False. Shoplifting accounts for $3 5 billion 
in lost merchandise nationally, according 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Ohio s shoplifting tab is estimated by the 
Attorney General to be $488 million for 
1973. Shoplifting is the fastest growing 
white collar crime in America 
Between 
1963 and 1973 it increased at a faster rate 
than any other crime 


People pay the shoplifter s way People pay 
over $35 individually per year or $150 per 
family on increased cost of goods they 
purchase 


2: False. People who shoplift are not gener­ 
ally poor They often have sufficient cash 
with them and can afford to pay for what 
they steal But you pay for them through 
higher prices 


3. False. More women than men shoplift The 
Mass Retailing Institute conducted a survey 
in 1972 in 1,188 of the nation s largest dis­ 
count stores and discovered that 58 percent 
of the apprehended shoplifters were wo­ 
men 


4 
True. Eighty percent of all shoplifting is 
done in suburban outlets of retail estab­ 
lishments 


5 
False. You can do something about shop­ 
lifting 
If you see someone shoplifting, 
quietly mention it to the nearest sales clerk 
You need not become involved The thief 
will probably steal somewhere else before 
leaving the store, and the store detective 
will be there to see it happen 


M .is s H f l . i i l m i ) In s t it u t e 
!< (/ t 
5. Ordinary citizens cannot do 
about the shoplifting problem. 
True 
False 


much 


It’s time to take shoplifting seriously! 
RECORD HERALD 


Sa tu rd a y, S e o te m b e r 1 8, 1 976 
W a sh in g to n C H 
(O .) R e ro rd -H e ra ld - Pa q e 1 9C 
t!>/><>(!r(in<(> cha ng ed b y seccrul d isa stro us fires 
S ettlers cam e to New Hollan d b efore it b ecame a town 


MRS. SAM VAN PELT 
Go wn wo rn 70 yea rs a g o 


By RUTH FRIES 
R eco rd-llerald So ciety Edito r 


Weddin g fash io n s h av e ch an g ed v ery 
little in th e p ast 10 0 y ears, an d th e o n e 
p ictu red h ere p ro v es th at p o in t. 
Mrs. Sam Van Pelt. 10 24 E. Mark et 
St., is sh o wn w earin g h er weddin g 
g o wn o n Sep tem ber 1, 190 6 . Th e g o wn is 
o f wh ite silk an d lace an d was h an d­ 
m ade. 
Her 
slip p ers, 
wh ich 
h av e 
disap p eared o v er th e y ears, were wh ite 
lin en em bro idered with wh ite flo wers. 
Mrs. Van Pelt still h as th e weddin g 
g o wn . 
Th e fo rm er Leu ticia Irv in , dau g h ter 
o f th e late Mr. an d Mrs. William D. 
Irv in , Ro bin so n Ro ad, an d Mr. Van 
Pelt w ere m arried by th e Rev . W.H. 
Bo den o f th e First Ch ristian Ch u rch at 
th e p arso n ag e. Her sister, Miss Valley 
Irv in (deceased), was th eir witn ess at 


th e m ariag e cerem o n y . Mr. Van Pelt 
was th e so n o f Mr. an d Mrs. Amo s Van 
Pelt o f Madiso n Mills. 
Th e Van Pelts w ere p aren ts o f fiv e 
dau g h ters, Mrs. M arg u erite Wy att o f 
Harv ey sbu rg , Mrs. Beatrice Th o mas 
an d 
Mrs. 
Jan e 
Po llard, 
bo th 
o f 
Wash in g to n C H., an d Mrs. Leath a 
Nich o ls an d Mrs. Lila Lee Fu ltz, bo th o f 
Green field. 
Mr. Van Pelt died Sep tember 7 , 1956 , 
o n e 
week 
after 
th e 
co u p le 
h ad 
celebrated th eir g o lden weddin g an ­ 
n iv ersary . He h ad o p erated a g arag e 
an d Delco lig h t bu sin ess fo r a n u m ber 
o f y ears in Wash in g to n C.H. u n til h is 
h ealth failed, cau sin g h im to retire. 
Th e 
weddin g 
g o wn 
h as 
been 
disp lay ed in sto re win do ws du rin g 
sp ecial ev en ts an d was mo deled by 
Mrs. Fu ltz, a dau g h ter, in a recen t 
fash io n sh o w. 
An e x c iting, y e t tra gic 
da y for Wa s hington C.H. 


Fiv e p erso n s w ere k illed an d mo re 
th an a sco re wo u n ded o n th e n ig h t o f 
Octo ber 17 , 1894, du rin g a rio t at th e 
Fay ette Co u n ty Co u rth o u se. 
Oh io Natio n al G u ardsm en , u n der th e 
co m m an d o f Co lo n el Co lt, fired th ro u g h 
th e so u th do o rs o f th e Co u rth o u se in to 
th e g ro u p o f 20 0 to 3 0 0 men an d bo y s 
assem bled o n an d n ear th e step s. 
Six teen bu llet 
h o les th ro u g h 
th e 
Co u th o u se 
do o rs 
are 
still 
mu te 
rem in ders o f o n e th e mo st ex citin g an d 
trag ic ev en ts th at ev er o ccu red in 
W ash in g to n C.H. 
Th e rio t o ccu rred wh en Jasp er Do lby 
was tak en in to cu sto dy fo r crimin ally 
attack in g a middle ag ed wo man n ear 
P a ro tt’s Statio n , o ff Oh io 41-N. 
Do lby h ad been in dicted by a sp ecial 


g ran d ju ry , arraig n ed befo re Ju dg e 
H.B. May n ard, p leaded g u ilty an d was 
sen ten ced to 20 y ears in p riso n . 
Th at was abo u t 4 p .m ., bu t Do lby was 
still in th e Co u rth o u se wh en th e an g ry 
cro wd 
o f 
men 
assembled 
an d 
deman ded th at h e be released. 
Abo u t 10 p .m th e tro o p s fired wh en it 
was alleg ed a batterin g ram h ad fo rced 
o p en th e so u th do o rs. No batter m ark s 
are o n th e do o rs, h o wev er. 
Co lt was ch arg ed with m an slau g h ter, 
bu t after a len g th y trial h e was freed. 
Th e day fo llo win g th e rio t mo re th an 
I,0 0 0 g u ardsm en were in an d n ear th e 
Co u rth o u se as a p recau tio n ag ain st 
fu rth er tro u ble. 
Twen ty y ears after th e rio t Do lby 
was seen o n th e streets h ere. 


We h ave seen m an y ch an g es 


sin ce o u r fo u n d in g . A t th is tim e, 


w e wis h to exp ress o u r sin cere 


ap p reciatio n fo r th e frien d sh ip 


an d tru st s hown us o ver th e p ast 


years. 


M a y T h e Un ited States O f 


America Co n tin u e To G ro w An d 


Pro sp er F o r M an y Years To 


Co me. 


Join us in 


CELEBRATING OUR NATION’S 
200TH ANNIVERSARY! 
flMjo cuited 
PLUMBERS-HEATERS 


MAX LAWRENCE • HARRY THRAILKILL 
WILMINGTON RD. • 
335 -0 2 6 0 
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In 1826 , a v illag e straddlin g th e 
Fay ette-Pick aw ay 
co u n ty 
lin e 
h ad 
g ro wn su fficien tly to h av e a n ame. It 
was 
called 
Flem in g sbu rg at 
first, 
becau se so me o f th e first settlers h ad 
co me fro m th at p art o f Belg iu m th at 
was k n o wn as Flan ders 
Sev eral 
y ears 
later 
wh en 
th e 
residen ts wan ted a p o st o ffice th e n ame 
was ch an g ed Th is tim e th e settlers 
fro m Du tch descen t h ad th eir way an d 
th e v illag e was ch risten ed as New 
Ho llan d 
Th e v illag e at th at tim e was h ardly 
m o re th an a clu ster o f h o u ses, mo st o f 
th em lo g cabin s Bu t, th e v illag e was 
ch artered as New Ho llan d in 183 4 wh ich 
h as beco me th e o fficial birth date o f th e 
co m m u n ity alth o u g h it was already 3 0 
y ears o ld. 
Th e settlem en t h ad g ro wn o n a tract 
o f lan d in th e Virg in ia Military District 
g ran ted to Wilk in s Og den in 180 2 
Gro wth was slo w fo r th e little so cial 
an d 
tradin g 
cen ter 
in 
th e 
n ear­ 
w ildern ess u n til after th e Civ il War, 
wh en th e rich farm lan d attracted mo re 
an d m o re p eo p le Th ey n eeded a h u b 
fo r th eir activ ities an d th at h u b was 
New Ho llan d. 
Th e n ew in flu x o f settlers wan ted 
ch u rch es, sch o o ls an d sto res wh ere 
th ey co u ld bu y th e n ecessities an d sell 
o r trade wh at th ey co u ld sp are. New 
Ho llan d p ro v ided all th ese serv ices 
Th e Meth o dist Ch u rch was o rg an ized 
in 1825 an d th e first serv ices were h eld 
in a lo g h o u se Th is was rep laced in 1859 
with a fram e bu ildin g o n Ch u rch St. 
Sin ce th e railro ad (th e Pen n sy lv an ia) 


w as ru n alo n g side th e ch u rch th e 
co n g reg atio n mo v ed to a n ew site 
farth er so u th o n Ch u rch Street in 1910 
Th e Ch u rch o f Ch rist co n g reg atio n , 
o rg an ized in 183 7 , wo rsh ip p ed in a 
bu ildin g n ear th e cem etery Later, th e 
Ch u rch o f Ch rist in Ch ristian Un io n 
to o k o v er th e p ro p erty after th e Ch u rch 
o f Ch rist mo v ed to its n ew h o me o n N. 
Main Street in 190 2. Th e Su n day Sch o o l 
ro o m o f th is ch u rch was th e fo rm er 
Cath o lic Ch u rch ch ap el. 
Th e v illag e's Cath o lic co n g reg atio n 
met fo r man y y ears o n th e site o f th e 
Kirk p atrick residen ce. 
New Ho llan d ch ildren learn ed th eir 
readin g , writin g an d arith m etic in a 
two -ro o m sch o o l o n wh at is n o w S. Main 
Street. It later becam e th e h o me o f 
Miss Blan ch e Pen dleto n . 
Th at first sch o o l h o u se was o n e o f th e 
mo st mo dern o f its time an d it wras a 
so u rce o f v illag e p ride Th e flo o r was 
elev ated fro m th e cen ter to th e side 
walls. On e side was fo r th e bo y s an d th e 
o th er fo r th e g irls with th e teach er’s 
desk between in th e cen ter aisle. 
An o th er two -ro o m sch o o l was erected 
u p to rep lace th e o rig in al o n e Two 
m o re ro o ms were added later as th e 
en ro llm en t in creased. It was u sed u n til 
1893 wh en a brick bu ildin g was erected 
o n S. Main Street. It was destro y ed by 
fire fo u r y ears later, bu t was rep laced 
with 
an 
eig h t-ro o m 
elem en tary 
bu ildin g 
A 
m o dern 
h ig h 
sch o o l 
bu ildin g was p u t u p almo st o p p o site th e 
elem en tary sch o o l in 1929 
New 
Ho llan d 
h as 
been 
a 
g o o d 
bu sin ess to wn an d tradin g cen ter fo r a 


rich farm in g sectio n , bu t disastro u s 
fires h av e ch an g ed its o u tward ap ­ 
p earan ce sev eral times 
An en tire blo ck o n th e east side o f 
Main Street between Fo rest Street an d 
th e railro ad was wip ed o u t by flames in 
1883 Bu ildin g s o n th e o p p o site side o f 
th e street w ere destro y ed in 1898 by 
an o th er fire 
Becau se o f th ese fires mo st o f th e 
o ldest bu ildin g s in th e v illag e are n o w 
o n ly mem o ries. 
Th e first train ran th ro u g h th e v illag e 
o n March 15, 1854. o v er th e Cin cin n ati, 
Wilmin g to n an d Zan esv ille Railro ad It 
was a n arro w g au g e track an d p art o f 
th e Pen n sy lv an ia Railro ad sy stem 
New Ho llan d's first electric lig h ts 
were tu rn ed o n Au g 12. 190 9 
Descen dan ts o f th e early settlers are 
still p ro min en t in New Ho llan d an d th e 
su rro u n din g area. Amo n g th e well- 
k n o wn n am es are Arn o ld, Britto n . 
Bro wn . Ch affin . Kirk p atrick , Go o ley , 
Dick , Gamble. Du n lap . Hy de, Beatty , 
Th o mas an d Jo h n so n . 
Th e m o th er o f Hen ry Arn o ld was 
bo rn in 17 7 6 an d liv ed to be 112 y ears 
o ld Sq u ire Geo rg e W. Go o ley , wh o died 
at th e ag e o f 84, u n ited 3 11 co u p les in 
m arriag e du rin g h is y ears as th e 
ju stice o f th e p eace. 
On e o f th e mo st im p o rtan t facto rs in 


th e lo catio n o f th e o rig in al settlemen t 
an d its g ro wth in to New Ho llan d was its 
n earn ess to th e in tersectio n o f two 
main stag e ro ads o f th e time On e was 
th e Zan esv ille-Cin cin n ati Trace (n o w 
U.S. 22) Th e o th er was th e ro ad fro m 
Ch illirn th e n o rth a sh o rt distan ce east 


o f th e v illag e 
On e o f th e mo st dram atic ev en ts in 
New Ho llan d's in terestin g h isto ry was 
wh en p art o f Gen eral William Sh er­ 
m an ’s arm y 
p assed 
th ro u g h 
New 
Ho llan d after th e Civ il War. Th e Un io n 
so ldiers p assed o v er th e o ld do u ble 


v illag e 
Th e bridg e, bu ilt o v er th e 
No rth Fo rk o f Pain t Creek 120 y ears 
ag o , was rep laced sev eral y ear’s ag o 
Acco u n ts o f th e tro o p mo v emen ts say it 
to o k two day s fo r th e arm y to p ass 
th ro u g h th e area 
S ome evid en ce of former times 
remain in old Mu sic Hall h ere 


Th e ascen t beg in s in a restau ran t 
sto rag e ro o m an d mak es u se o f two 
step 
ladders 
Plan k s 
are 
strewn 
th ro u g h an attic-way wh ich req u ires 
o n e to h u n ch befo re en terin g 
Bu t wh en th e v isito r fin ally step s 
abo v e a trap do o r, h e is in an o th er 
wo rld, a wo rld wh ich th e p u blic is n o t 
n o w p riv ileg ed to v isit. 
Th e o n ly ev iden ce o f 2 0 th cen tu ry life 
is an air co n ditio n er o u tfit wh ich 
fin g ers its m etallic tu bes acro ss a flo o r 
wh ere au dien ces o n ce ch eered mu sic, 
sp o rts an d dram atic p resen tatio n s. 
To learn o f th o se day s, o n e mu st lo o k 
back p rio r to th e tu rn o f th e cen tu ry , 
th e time wh en co u n ty h isto rian s believ e 
th e Mu sic Hall was clo sed. 
Th ere are n o stairw ay s to th e fo rm er 


co mmu n ity cen ter wh ich is lo cated 
abo v e th e T errace Lo u n g e restau ran t 
at 13 4 S Main St. 
On e en tran ce h ad made its ap p ro ach 
th ro u g h a fo rm er adjacen t bu ildin g 
wh ich was razed sev eral y ears ag o fo r 
a p ark in g lo t at th e co rn er o f Main an d 
East streets. 


An o th er stairw ay was rem o v ed fro m 
in side th e sam e bu ildin g wh ich h o u ses 
th e h all. 
Bu t, ev iden ce o f th e fo rm er times 
rem ain s scratch ed o r p ain ted o n th e 
walls an d embedded in lo cal traditio n . 
A p o rtrait o f Jo h n L. Su lliv an , fo rmer 
wo rld bo x in g ch amp io n , wh o stag ed a 
“barn sto rm in g ” fig h t in th e h all du rin g 
1885, is barely v isible o n o n e wall. 


So me lo cal residen ts believ e th e 
p o rtrait m ay h av e been p ain ted by 
Arch ibald M 
Willard, wh o was in 
Wash in g to n C.H. at th at time, h av in g 
been 
h ired 
by 
th e 
co u n ty 
co m 
missio n ers to p ain t th e n o w famo u s 
m u rals in th e co u n ty co u rth o u se. 


Bu t p ro bably th e mo st 
p ro fo u n d 
in ciden t ex p erien ced at th e Mu sic Hall 
o ccu rred at 8:0 8 p m o n Sep t 8. 1885 
wh en a cy clo n e left sev eral su rro u n 
din g bu ildin g s in sh ambles 


Th e lo cal traditio n claim s th at g as 
lig h ts in th e cro wded h all were blo wn 
o u t, bu t a wo man with a lan tern 
av erted p an ic an d fu rth er trag edy by 
directin g th e au dien ce o u tside 
th e 
bu ildin g 
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FOUNDED IN WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE BY 
J.J. KELLEY, FRANK D. HAYS, AND WILL HAYS IN 1 9 2 7 . 
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2 0 0 YEARS OF FREEDOM 
pmmmmmmmmnmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
The success story of.... 


On this 200th anniversary o f the founding of the 
United States o f America, le t us re/olce as we recall 
the 
events which brought about 
the 
turbulent 
beginning of our history—the story of the greatest 
system of freedom th a t m ankind has ever known. 
The very emblem o f th e eag le stands for freedom, 
as w ell as the strength, courage and w ill to defend It 
w henever necessary; tor freedom Is a fragile thing 
and th e price o f It can come high. Nevertheless, 
despite the m any problems which have beset us, we 
have m anaged to preserve It for tw o hundred years. 
Let us now look ahead, and resolve to keep America 
fre e through all th e centuries yet to come. 


This Wise Old Philosophy (From 77 Years Ago) Has M ad e 
K m a rt th e World's Fastest G row ing Discount R e ta ile r Today! 


Our First Kresge’s in 1899 ... 
M3 
It All Began in 1899... 


The dreams of a farm boy, Sebastian S. Kresge, became a reality in 1899, when our first 
Kresge store opened in downtown Detroit and proclaimed ‘‘Nothing over 10c.’ Although it 
first began with only nickles and dimes, our corporate philosophy has been always to give 
the customer genuine savings PLUS the assurance of being completely satisfied or having 
their money promptly refunded. This credo contributed to Kresge’s early public acceptance 
and resulting growth in the fifties to the second largest variety chain in the United States. 


A New Milestone in 1962... 


Sixty-three years later, just 20 miles from the location of our first ‘‘five and dime' store, our 
first K mart discount department store opened in suburban Detroit and proclaimed ‘‘dis­ 
count prices on first quality merchandise - no seconds or irregulars.” Once again metropo­ 
litan Detroiters showed their confidence in the Kresge Company ‘ Satisfaction Always" cre­ 
do by shopping and saving like never before, the one fundamental difference being that K 
mart offered a wider range of merchandise for the family, home and car at big-discount 
prices. 


And S till G row ing in 1976 


This year is our 77th anniversary celebration. Overwhelming public acceptance has gener­ 
ated the growth of K mart to its position today as the world’s fastest-growing discount retail­ 
er with over 750 stores by year-end serving millions of families in the United States and 
abroad. We re proud that “K mart is all the t lings a great store should be.” Come in and find 
out for yourself that shopping and saving is real fun ... the K mart way. 


O v e r 1 2 5 0 K m a r t , K re s g e a n d Ju p ite r S to res in th e U n ite d S ta te s , C a n a d a , A u s tra lia a n d P u e rto Rico 


Si S. Kr#*gKf| 
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GREAT AMERICAN HAPPENINGS 


by permission ot THI BETTMAN! \ ARCH Ive 
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Present facility constructed in J 904 


First library located over old fire station here 


SHop dotty 9 30 *o 5 OO encepi 
doy night* til 9 OO 


t r e e a e iiv # ry w ithin ’He W a sh in g to n City lim its 


W ASH IN GTO N C O U R T H O U S E 


On May 25, 1891, Washington C H. 
City Council approved the following 
ordinance: 


“ Be it ordained by the Council of the 
City of Washington that there shall be 
established and maintained in the city 
of Washington a free public library and 
reading room ’’ 


On April IO, 1893, another ordinance 
was approved by council locating a 
“ free public library and reading room” 
on the second floor of the building 
known as the Worthington Building. 
The building at that time was owned by 
Morris Sharp, who donated the use of a 
room for the purpose, It was located in 
what is now the corner building of the 
Washington 
Hotel, 
which 
Mrs. 
Madeline Sharp Davies gave to the 
YMCA. Trent Sickles purchased the 
building after the YMCA was aban- 
dones. 


However, history relates a room on 
the second floor of the old fire depart­ 
ment building being utilized for a short 
time prior to the Main-Market street 
location This evidently was the city’s 
first library. 


A one-half mill levy for the main­ 
tenance of the library and reading 
room was assessed by Washington C.H 
City Council against the real and 
personal property in the city. The late 
Mills Gardner was president of City 
Council 
at the time and 
worked 
tirelessly in securing proper financial 
backing by taxation for a public 
library. From the time of the library’s 
inception, a member of the Gardner 
family served on the library’s board of 
trustees until 1954 when death claimed 
Miss Edith Gardner, the last of the 
family. 


On the first board of trustees ap­ 
pointed by City Council were J.B 
Koontz. 
mayor; 
N.H 
Chaney, 
superintendent of schools; W.L. Shaw. 
Mrs. W.C. Tanzey and Miss Gertrude 
Gardner. The board met Jan. 31, 1894 
Elmer Tanzey was appointed librarian 
at a salary of $20 per month He later 
became bookkeeper at the old Peoples 
and Drovers Bank in Washington C.H 
anckserved in the position for a number 
of years 


In addition to tax funds, a club of 
young women, known as the Colum­ 


bians, raised $200 for the purchase of 
books 


Soon the library out grew its one- 
room quarters, so an adjoining room 
was rented and equipped as a reading 
room. Near the turn of the century, 
Miss Mable Dixon became librarian. 
She was assisted by her sister, Miss 
Emma Dixon. 


In May of 1898, A S. Ballard was 
appointed as a member of the board of 
trustees His efforts were so successful 
that the Council put to a vote of the 
people a bond issue to purchase land on 
which a proposed new building could be 
erected The vote was favorable and 
building plans, together with a map of 
the town showing the possible location 
were sent to the Carnegie Foundation 
and approved. 


In 1902 the lot at the corner of North 
and East streets was purchased from 
Mr and Mrs. George Jenkins. 


The 
Carnegie 
Foundation, 
gave 
$15,500 for the erection of the library 
building, which was started in 1903 and 
completed in 1904 at a cost of ap­ 
proximately $25,000. 


In honor of the Carnegie Foun­ 
dation, the institution was called the 
Carnegie Public Library. There was a 
clause with the Carnegie Foundation 
gift which stated that the city pledge to 
spend at least $1,550 a year for the 
maintenance of the library. 


Since the Carnegie fund was not 
adequate to complete the structure, the 
council increased its appropriation 
before the building was ready to be 
used. 


Two women’s clubs 
raised 
and 
donated money to buy three steel book 
shelves and some tables and chairs for 
the facility. These clubs were the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
and the Browning Club. Later, the 
Cecilian Club purchased and gave to 
the library the mahogany grandfather 
clock, which still is located in the 
library. 


In 1907 a graduate of Pratt Library 
School was employed for one year to 
reclassify and catalogue all of the 
books owned by the facility. 
Each year, City Council transferred 
money from the general fund to the 


library board for use in meeting all 
expenses and repairs, except for heat, 
which was furnished free by the local 
utility companies The most money the 
library board ever had up to 1936 was 
$3,000 a year. 


In 1936 the Ohio General Assembly 
passed a law making it possible for a 
municipal library to share in tax funds 
collected by the county, providing it 
extended .service to rural residents. 
Stations were established at numerous 
points throughout the county. However, 
in 1941 only five stations were still 
active at Bloomingburg, Good Hope, 
Jeffersonville, 
Madison 
Mills 
and 
Milledgeville. All have since been 
discontinued. 


Records disclose that in March of 
1934 the library building was refur­ 
bished. Workers employed on WPA 
funds redecorated the interior, rebuilt 
the roof and the front steps, water­ 
proofed the walls of the basement and 
purchased new window shades. These 
improvements 
cost 
an 
estimated 
$10,000. The project was started by a 
committee of Washington C H. area 
residents headed by the late Mrs. Max 
Dice and the late Mrs. D.S. Craig who 
initiated a fund drive before the WPA 
took over. The late Ed Fite and John 
Sheppard 
worked 
with 
state 
and 
federal officials to see that the project 
was completed. A flight of stairs 
leading to the basement was built in 
1940. That year another redecorating 
program was launched 


The broad stone steps leading to the 
entrance of the facility were con­ 
demned by the city building inspector 
in 1956. In May of 1957, a contract for a 
street level entrance with steps inside 
to the main library floor and con­ 
struction of emergency entrance at the 
rear near East Street was let. 


A realization of many years finally 
materialized 
during 
major 
im­ 
provements carried out in 1958 when an 
attractive children’s room replaced an 
old stack room and county room in the 
basement of the structure. 


The library needed so many things 
that many more changes followed in 
1958 and 1959 Carried out were such 
projects as sanding and refinishing the 
floors, installing two drinking fountains 
and new lighting fixtures, constructing 


FORMERLY THE FRANK L. 
STUTSON COMPANY 


Serving 
Fayette 
County For 
Over 94 Years. 


FRANK I. STUTSON 
1881 


Mr, Frank L. Stutson first founded a 
piece goods store on West Court Street 
in 1881. At a later date, the store was 
moved to the present location on South 
Main Street. Mr. Stutson was known as a 
pioneer in introducing ready-to-wear 
apparel to this community. Surviving 
three tragic fires the store remained 
one of the most complete department 
stores in the area. 


GEORGE STEEN 
1934 


On February 9, 
1934 Mr. George 
Steen purchased the store from Mr. 
Stutson. During the next 22 years the 
store was known as the Steen Dry 
Goods Co. In July of 1956 Mr. Steen sold 
the store to Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Heer, the 
present owners. Through the years, 
under three different ownerships this 
store has endeavored to maintain the 
responsibility of providing the most in 
value and selection and the best of 
service. 


The STEEN DRY GOODS Co­ 


lo Die Good People of Fayette County: 


Yes, we of Steen's Departm ent Store are grateful for the opportunity to live in this co m ­ 


m unity and to share in this fine Bicentennial celebration. We also appreciate the pleasant 
associations that we have enjoyed in our social a n d business relationships with our m any 


g o o d friends in a n d around Fayette County. 
W e realize that the privilege of living a nd m a king our living in this co m m unity carries with 


it the responsibility of serving the friendly and business interests of its p e o p le to the best of 


our ability. Civic pride is built upon individual contribution to cooperative effort. 


In the operation of our store, w e feel it our responsibility to m ake every effort to live up to 
the lo ng standing traditions of m e n such as Mr. Stutson a n d Mr. Steen, in providing the most 


in value, selection a nd the best in service. This w as their philosophy a n d it continues to be 


our philosophy in our daily contacts with the people of this com m unity. 


I take this opportunity on behalf of all m y associates a n d m yself to express our adm iration 


for the civic spirit that m a kes this our Bicentennial year o ne of extrem e im portance. A lso a 


congratulations to everyone w ho has w orked a n d supported the Bicentennia l to m ake this 


historic event such an outstanding success. 
Most sincerely, 
A. C. Heer 


fire wall around the furnace room, 
placing several new steel book shelves 
inside and beautifying the lawn and 
constructing a retaining wall. These 
improvements 
cost 
an 
estimated 
$18,000 
During 1946 and 1947, the library 
service was curtailed due to lack of 
funds The library operated only 51 
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hours per week. 
According to a 
1910 report 
by 
librarian Miss Bess Kerr, there were 
6,265 volumes in the library. Trustees 
serving on the board then were Dr W. 
H. Ireland, Miss Florence Ustick, Miss 
Gertrude Gardner, Col. B. H. Millikan, 
Will Ford and G. H Hitchcock. 
Many board members have served 


the community long and well but no one 
devoted as many years as the late Ed 
File, who began his term of office in 
1912 as successor to the late Will S. 
Ford and served until February of 1959 
III health forced him to tender his 
resignation at that time For 47 years 
he gave unselfishly of his time to this 
service. 


CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY — Here is how the Car­ 
negie Public Library in Washington C.H. appeared before a 
major remodeling program was completed in 1958. This 
photograph was taken in 1910. 


On this page you see a working 
example 
of the 
free 
enterprise 
system 
. 
. . one 
of the 
many 
freedoms 
we 
enjoy in this great 
country of ours. 


As many companies in America, 
M ead 
started 
from 
hum ble 
beginnings demonstrating what can 
be done with an idea and deter­ 
mination. The sketch above was the 
first building used as an office and 
chemical laboratory by G. H. Mead, 
founder of the Mead Corporation. 


From this early Chillicothe operation 
employing 75 men and 
women, 
Mead 
has 
grown 
into 
an 
in­ 
ternational corporation employing 
24,000 persons with facilities in 28 
states and 11 foreign countries. 


These include the container plant 
pictured below here in Washington 
Court House, opened in 1967. Mead 
Containers' 
131 
employees 
offer 
quality 
shipping 
and 
packing 
containers to over IOO customers in a 
150 mile radius of Washington Court 
House. These employees take great 
pride in their work and know that 
their skills are vitally important to 
the success of one of our city's 
largest industries. 


Mead's success around the nation 
and world is a testimony to our 
American system. It does work! W e 
at Mead look forward to continued 
growth and strength as America 
begins its third century. 


fiHeodup 


Washington Court House 


Doomed Washington Hotel now in building where it started 
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YMCA former vital force in com m unity 


Form er swimming pool In hotel basement 


Although the Young M en 's C hristian 
Association 
w as 
in 
operation 
in 
W ashington C 
H. for only about 35 
y e a rs , it w as a vital force in the entire 
com m u n ity. Its influence w as felt in 
religious, educational and c iv ic affairs 
during its existence and for m an y years 
a fte r it faded from the local scene. 
T h e Y M C A w as the outgrowth of 
a ctiv itie s by leaders in the prohibition 
m ovem ent, who felt there w as a need 
for a club for young men to take the 
p lace of the saloon after the county 
i w ith the exception of Octa> went d ry 
right a fte r the turn of the century. 
Fun d s w ere raised by public sub­ 
scription 
to 
construct 
the 
building 
w hich is now the m ain part of the 
fo rm e r W ashington Hotel w hich w as 
closed 
last 
month. 
O ddly 
enough, 
o ld tim ers c a n ’t rem em ber the exact 
goal of the fund raising cam paign, but 
m an y believed it to be $75,000; others 
thought it w as less. 
Tho three-story Y M C A , the pride of 
the en tire com m unity, had a lobby and 
big gym nasium on the first floor, a 
d o rm ito ry and se veral m eeting room s 
on the second floor and d orm itory 
room s 
on 
the 
third 
floor. 
In 
the 
*1 basem ent 
w ere 
a 
sw im m ing 
pool. 
show er 
and 
locker 
room 
facilities. 


* L a te r a bowling a lle y w as installed. 
A ctiv itie s got under w ay 
in 
1910 
under the leadership of R a y Zaner, the 
first 
full-tim e 
executive 
secretary. 
Soon. J . W . i M a c) M cClung, a G erm an 
g ym n ast, 
cam e 
here 
to 
serve 
as 
p h ysical fitness director. 
Z an er w as an excellent w orker w ith 
boys and M cClung w as an outstanding 
d eveloper of young m en. T h ey m ade an 
e ffective 
com bination 
for 
keeping 
things hum m ing at the Y M C A . 
Undoubtedly 
M cC lu n g ’s 
greatest 
achievem ent w as the developm ent of 
probably 
one 
of 
the 
most 
fam ous 
athletes ever to go out 
of F a y e tte 
County. 
An o rd in ary appearing young m an of 
fa irly good height and m edium build 
w as 
a 
telegraph 
operator 
for 
the 
P e n n sylv an ia R ailro ad in W ashington 
C H at the tim e and went to the Y M C A 
alm ost d aily to excercise. 
D u rin g a basketball gam e, M cC lung 
noticed that W illia m H. 
Taylor w as 
outjum ping the centers and grabbing 
the ball under the baskets with such 
ease that he caught the p hysical fitness 
d ie cto r’s 
eye 
He 
w as 
even 
m ore 
am azed 
when 
he 
high 
jum ped 
at 
astounding 
heights 
without 
special 


train in g . 
M cC lu ng w as so im pressed that he 
started to w ork w ith him on techniques. 
A fte r T a y lo r had topped high jum p 
records, he told officials of the Illin o is 
A th letic Club in Chicago. Ill 
of his 
“ fin d .'' W ith adm itted skepticism , a 
representative of the club cam e to 
W ashington C H. to see T a ylo r p er­ 
form . T a y lo r broke the wold record for 
the high jum p in the Y M C A gym nasium 
right before his eyes. As a result, he 
w as signed as a m em ber of the Illinois 


A thletic Club team . L a te r he joined the 


N ew Y o rk Athletic Club 
H e continued to be the sensation of 
the athletic w orld and im m ediately 
following W orld W a r I he took the 
cham pionships in both the high and 
broad 
jum ps 
in 
the 
Inter Allied 
tournam ent overseas in 1919 with new 
w orld records. 
B a ck home again after his discharge 
from the U .S. A rm y , T a y lo r went to 
Z an esville as a telegrapher w ith a 
railroad com pany. 
M cClung 
also 
developed 
Ja m e s 
K neisley, a 
blind 
violinist, into an 
outstanding gym nast 
and 
sw im m er 
during 
the 
few 
ye a rs 
he 
was 
in 
W ashington C H. 
Zaner 
resigned 
as 
executive 
se cretary in 1914 and W alter Patton, 
who retired from business here about 
19 years ago 
and 
m oved 
to 
Fo rt 
Lauderdale. F la ., cam e to W ashington 
C H from Springfield to take his place. 
D uring his tenure, and under the 
leadership 
of 
W illia m 
W orthington, 
indebtedness am ounting to $30,000 w as 


paid off. 
M em bership increased to a new high, 
some said it w as the highest in the 
nation for a <A>mmunity this size. ,.. 


The Dutch T re at Club was started as 
a m em bership com m ittee of the Y M C A 
and 
later 
developed 
into 
a 
c iv ic 
developm ent 
organization 
w hich 
g rad u ally took on the functions of a 
C ham ber of C om m erce. The nucleus of 
the W ashington C .H . Lions Club cam e 
larg e ly from the D utch T reat Club. 
The Business and C ivic Association, 
another outgrowth of the Dutch T reat 
Club and the forerunner of the present 
W ashington C H. 
A rea Cham ber of 
C om m erce, had its headquarters in the 
Y M C A building for a short tim e. Most 
of the m eetings during the cam paign to 
raise 
m oney 
to 
bring 
the 
form er 
Fu rn a ce Fo un d ry Co. to W ashington 
C .H just before W o rld W a r II w ere held 
in the Y M C A fa cility. 


The F u rn a ce Fo un d ry Co. never got 
into operation because of the w ar, but 
the 
A eronautical 
Products. 
Inc., 
com m only known as the A P I. acquired 
the 
building 
for 
the 
production 
of 
precision parts for airplanes to be used 
in W orld W a r II. 
Follow ing W o rld W’a r II, the N ational 
Cash R eg ister Co. took over the plant 
and enlarged it for its m ain printing 
and paper roll processing plant for all 


types of business m achines. M ac Tool. 
Inc. now occupies the site. 


The Y M C A w as one of the focal points 
of the B ro m ley evang elistic cam paign, 
which had a strong influence on the 
religious a ctivitie s of the entire co m ­ 
m unity. 
Robert R. M e riw eath er and Robert 
Johnson w ere em ployed at the Y M C A 
during this period. 
Patton resigned in 1917 to go into 
Y M C A work w ith the U .S. arm ed forces 
overseas during W o rld W a r I. 
D uring the w a r years, the Y M C A 


program w as carrie d on by volunteers. 
Som e 
indebtedness 
was 
contracted 
during this tim e before Forrest F ra s e r 
w as brought in as the secretary in 1920. 
Things went along pretty sm oothly 
until the depression of the late 1920s 
and e a rly 
1930s. 
Before the clouds 
lifted, the building had been m ortgaged 
for $20,000 to keep the Y M C A program 


operating. 
During these trying tim es, an out­ 
standing program had been carrie d on 
by Albert K eyste r, who had com e in as 
physical director. George B ry a n took 
over as desk secretary for several 
years about this time. 
In 1927, H al V. Hunt w as nam ed 
secretary and during the next three 
years activities roseito a new high 
Bow ling alleys had been installed a 
few years before, despite the struggle 
the Y M C A w as having financially, and 
w ere beginning to help the incom e 
considerably. 
C am paigns 
to 
raise 
m oney 
for 
operating expenses w ere successful 
until the continuing depression 
v ir 
tually strangled the com m unity. W ith 
the m ortgage debt and shrinking in­ 
com e, a ctivitie s had to be cu rtailed to 
the 
m inim um . 
Hunt 
resigned 
as 
executive secretary, and the w ork had 
to be shouldered once m ore by desk 
secretaries and volunteers. 
E a r ly in 1930, the building w as turned 
over to the m ortgagor, who sold it to 
Trent Sickles in 1936 In August of that 
year, afte r considerable rem odeling 


L A N D M A R K D O O M E D — The W ashington Hotel, the 
form er location of a Y M C A in W ashington C .H .. w ill be 
razed in the near future. The hotel has been a landm ark in 


W ashington C.H . since the building was purchased by T re n t 
Sickles in 1936 and converted to an inn. 


had been com pleted, it was opened as 
the Washington Hotel. 
F o r several years after that, the 
Y M C A continued to function although it 
had no building of its own. John Hud- 
cock directed the program for three 
years until he resigned to go into Y M C A 
work in W orld W a r II 
U nder H udcock’s guidance, softball 
leagues w ere form ed and swim m ing 
classes w ere held in the gravel pit in 
what was known as P e r r y ’s P a rk , now 
part 
of 
the 
Washington 
P a rk 
Association 
During the heyday of the Y M C A in 
W ashington C H., it was the center of 
m any and varied activities, an in­ 
dependent basketball team even took 


the spotlight 
from 
the 
high 
school 
team s. The m ainstays w ere the five 
Sm ith 
brothers 
— 
O rville 
(D a d ), 
H om er, Paul. E a r l and Claude. Others 
w ere Les Peterson, George O 'B ria n t, 
J a y Burnett and H arold Hays K eyster 
w as the physical fitness director and 
coached the teafms 
Courses in bookkeeping, shorthand 
and basic business w ere included in a 
night school w hich was held during 
Patto n ’k secretaryship 
The City schools m ade use of the 
YMCA w hile the present Washington 
CH. 
M iddle 
School 
and 
Central 
elem entary school 
w ere being con­ 
structed. Several high school classes 
w ere held in the Y M C A re g u la rly. 


Businessm en of the com m unity took 
advantage of the gym nasium to play 
volleyball and handball and to bowl 
during the w inter months 
Several unsuccessful attem pts have 
been made during the last few years to 
reorganize the YMCA program , but not 
to put up another building 
Now the W ashington Hotel building is 
becoming 
som ewhat 
a 
victim 
of 
progress. 
Tile 
three-story 
structure 
at 
the 
corner* of M ain and E . M arket streets 
will be dem olished in the near future 
by owner F ra n k J . W eade who p u r­ 
chased the hotel in 
1973. The fu r­ 
nishings 
of 
the 
hotel 
and 
the 
restaurants have been auctioned 
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Old brickyard formerly 
located on Dayton Ave. 


It has been w ell over a century since 
C u rra n M illik an operated a b rick ya rd 
on w h at is now D ayton A venue at a 
location w here fo rm er F a y e tte County 
S h e riff N .B . H all built a se rvice station 
about 30 years ago. 
In excavating for the foundation of 
the station, H all found rem nants of the 
old b rickyard . 
T h e rem nants w ere brick from the 
plant w hich w as used in constructing 
the form er M illik an hom estead w hich 
fronted D ayton Avenue. The property 
is bounded on the south by O akland 
A venue. 
T h e brick produced at the plant w as 
also used in a three-story residential 
p roperty on the west side of D ayton 
A venue, alm ost opposite the form er 
M illik a n 
hom estead 
w hich 
C urren 


M illik a n built for his daughter, M rs. 


Jo h n D. Stookey. 
The buildings w e re erected between 
1840 and 1850, and brick from the sam e 
plant 
w as 
used 
in 
constructing 
a 
num ber 
of 
other 
buildings 
in 
W ashington C.H . 
C urran M illik a n w as a son of Je sse 
M illik an who cam e here from North 
Carolina in 1810 and built a m ill on the 
southeast 
corner 
of 
Dayton 
and 
O akland avenues, 150 yards south of the 
M illik an hom estead. 
The structure w as built in 1817 as a 
saw m ill. A grist m ill w as added in 1818 
and w as operated by w ater power 
Follow ing the death of Je sse M illik a n in 
1835, C urran M illik a n took over the 
business and installed steam power 
five years later. 


G ravel was dirt cheap 


M inutes of the villag e council of 
W ashington C H. from 1831 to 1870 are 
filled w ith reports of action taken by 
the tow n’s forefathers. 
One for instance, w as when council 
voted to pay D aniel M c L a w $78.36 for 
653 loads of gravel applied to the streets 
during the sum m er. T h at w as Sep ­ 
tem ber l l, 1863. 
G ra v e l, w hich w as found in two or 


three pits n ear W ashington C .H ., and as 
shown by the price paid for the 653 
loads, was cheap. 


It w as not until around the turn of the 
century that the first brick paving was 
laid in the downtown area, including 
two blocks on M ain Street, two blocks 
on Court Street and two on F aye tte 
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Farm Real Estate 


With some of the better farm land in Fayette and neighboring Counties currently selling as 


high as $2,000.00 per acre, I thought it may be interesting, in this bi-centennial issue, to show 
some of the sale prices of similar farm land just a little over 40 years ago. 
My father, J. B. Johnson, was a licensed real estate broker and livestock dealer in my home 
town of Williamsport, Ohio. The following information is copied from some of his old 
records. Having been with him on most of these transactions, when all I was supposed to do 
was "listen and learn", I can identify all of these farms as being in the area roughly bor­ 
dered by Circleville, Darbyville, Mt. Sterling, N ew Holland, Clarksburg and Yellowbud. 


"FARMS SOLV 1934-35" 


B.C. Boley to W ill Metzgen 
Motive. AndeAAon to FAank CaAteA 
MilleA to Lloyd Vtummond 
PeteA FollAod to HenAy Butts 
C t iii Mille A to R.L. 
Black 
Buckeye Bldg. 6 Loan to Anth.uA Vunlap 
John CaAmean to Jacob CaAle 
PAudential Ins. Co. to John MossbaAgeA 
It/ebb S teln h au AeA to William LitteA 
HaAAy McGhee to John CaAmean 
PnudentLal Ins. Co. to Pexcy Lane 
HaAAy McGhee to KniAley 
PAudential Ins. Co. to HeAbeAt Steck 
PAudential Ins. Co. to Miley Vnummond 
HenAy Butts to Ma. lane^ield 
Cot. C.E. Gnoce to PeteA PollAod 


Jan. 
12 PAudential 
Ins. Co. to 
N.E. Newlun 
149 
$12,500.00 
Jan. 
12 C iA cle ville Sau-tnga Bank to Vunlap 
307 
12,000.00 
Jan. 
22 PAudential 
Ins. Co. to 
La{e Medley 
70 
3,000.00 
Feb. 
27 John CaAmean to N.E. Newlun 
152 
12,920.00 
Feb. 
28 PAudential 
Ins. Co. to 
John Canmean 
149 
12,500.00 
Manch 
5 W ill Stevenson to H. Alkine 
1 
1,000.00 
Manch 
12 Ma. HaAbage to Vunlap 
600 
34,300.00 
May 
16 HaAAy Alkine to John Canmean 
1 
1,550.00 
Ju ly 
19 John Canmean to Hanold Pontious 
149 
15,000.00 
Oct. 
30 Hanold Pontious to Hanold Knisley 
165 
9,900.00 


Nov. 
19 N.E. Newlun to John CaAmean 
152 
13,920.00 


4,130 acres were sold in the period shown above, averaging just a little less than $65.00 per 
acre. While my father also dealt in residence property, you will note that only one residence 
property of " 1-acre" was sold in the same period of time. It was re-sold to a second party at a 


$500.00 profit, really tremendous for thos days. The $50.00 was, no doubt, the commission. 
Happily, this great country has come a long wdy since those days of " pulling out of the 
depression". And, we are still willing and able to serve you. 


As of this date, we are occupying our offices in The Washington Hotel Building. But, as it is 
soon to be torn down, we will be moving to a new location to be announced soon. 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO 43160 
and 
Associates: 
Dale L. Smith 
Gilbert C. Crouse 
John E. W ylie 
William R. Brown 


Jess A. Schlichter 
J. Max Schlichter 
H. Alvin Dorn 
Lynn J. Brown 


P E A L E S T A T E 


Terrace Lou n ge 


Finest In Steaks, Chops & Seafoods 
134 
South Main Street 
Washington C.H., Ohio 
Phone 614/335-3801 


Private Accommodations For 
Parties and Receptions 


For Information-Ask For Joe, Ray or Dave Loudner 


Enjoy Washington’s Original 
"SALAD BAR UNLIMITED” 
With Your Noon Or Evening Dinner 
LUNCHEON SPECIAL 
"BUFFET & SALAD BAR” 
EAT ALL YOU WANT 


Gift Certificates Available In Any Amount 
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Field Underwriter 
Life, Health, Group Insurance, Annuities 
and Pension Plans. 
Phone 335 -789 9 
Residence 335-7715 
132 V3 E. Court St. 
First Federal Building 


M i l l e r ' s h o m e m a d e a u t o 


EARLY 


SETTLERS 


had a difficult life, facing 
many hardships and dangers 
from nature, hostile Indians 
and cattlemen who resented 
the presence of the home­ 
steaders. 
They 
were 
nick­ 
named 
"Sod 
Busters" and 
"Nesters". 


ENJOY A BETTER LIFE 


With The Help Of Your 


New York Life Insurance Agent 


MICHAEL N. VRETT0S 


h a d e v e r y t h i n g — 


The late Harry Miller was indeed a 
master mechanic. 
Miller, who died in April of 1969 at the 
age of 88. built two automobiles, his 
latest creation coming 57 years after he 
helped build the first one, as the 
assistant of George Swope in 1900. 
Swope formerly operated a machine 
shop and foundry on S. Main Street. 
He named his second production 
“ Miller's Buckboard No. 1” in 1957 It 
was patterned after an old “ Orient 
Buckboard" auto produced in 1903. 
Some of the parts, such as the wheels 
and axles, were taken from a Model A 
Ford, and many of the other parts, 
which included some new features, 
were turned out by Miller in his small 
shop in back of his home on S. Main 
Street. 
The car was capable of travelling 35 
to 45 miles per hour and could go 40 
miles on a gallon of gas A gas tank of 
four gallons and one quart capacity 
was regarded as ample for the “ new 
old model” 19 years ago. 
Painted a Chinese red. black and teal 
gray, the car was attractive and drew 
attention whenever it was driven by its 
producer 
The motor was an eight horsepower, 
one cylinder job known as a “ Win- 
consin motor." It was air-cooled and 
the need of a radiator was eliminated. 
It was equipped with an old Klaxon 
horn and was guided by a lever which 
folded forward in order that the driver 
could take his seat. 
The “ Miller Buckboard No. 1“ was 
seven feet, six inches from center of 
axle to axle, weighed approximately 
600 pounds, featured a chain-driven 
motor which was located between the 
back of the seat and the rear axle and 
had three forward speeds and reverse. 
Strangely enough, the car had no 
headlights or tail light. 
“ I don't expect to use it except during 
daylight, so why would I want to equip 
it with lights.” Miller was quoted as 
saying in a 1957 interview with the 
Record-Herald 
The motor was cranked from the rear 
and the motor was well muffled. 
The bore of the motor was three and 
five-eighths inches and the piston had a 
four-inch stroke. 
It was equipped with rear wheel 
brakes and the tires were 4.50-21. They 
were wire wheels. 
A rear view mirror was located on 
each front fender, and the six-inch wide 
fenders were braced to the front wheels 


so that they turned as the wheels were 
moved to the left or right 
One of the several unusual features of 
the car was that the footbrakes were 
constructed in such a way that simply 
by moving the foot to the right the 
footbrake 
engaged 
the 
emergency 
brake. 
A tool box was located beside the 
motor in back of the seat, and the seat 
itself was made of oak, with a cushion 
and padded hack fashioned from a 
cotton mattress. 
The frame was two-by-four inch 
seasoned hickory with oak floor hoards. 
The seat springs were from an old 
wagon seat. 
There was no windshield or wind­ 
break of any kind so it was strictly a 
“ good weather" car. 
The car was equipped with a multiple 
disc clutch which operated in oil. 
Miller 
spent 
four 
months 
con­ 
structing the car from parts and metal 
obtained from the Waters Supply Co. 
and an agreement was made that when 
Miller was finished with the auto it 


BA IN B RID G E, Ohio — In this tiny 
Boss County community is a small, 
white-painted brick building that is 
aptly named "The Cradle of Dental 
Education." It is the building that 
housed the first dental school in the 
United States 
In 1819, Dr. John Harris, a native of 
New York, settled at Madison, Ohio, 
near Cincinnati. He moved to Bain- 
bridge, Ohio, about 1825, where he 
practiced 
medicine 
and 
dentistry. 
From 1827 to 1830, Dr. Harris taught 
dentistry in the little building where he 
resided with his wife and children. The 
first class consisted of 10 students — 
nine dentists and one medical doctor. 
While all the known students at Dr. 
Harris’ school in Bainbridge became 
outstanding dentists of that period, the 
fact of most historical significance is 
the subsequent influence on dental 
education. 
One of Dr. John Harris’ students at 
Bainbridge was his brother, Chapin A. 
Harris. Chapin had studied medicine 
before turning to the field of dentistry, 
and 
had 
a 
medical 
practice 
in 
Greenfield, Ohio. Chapin Harris, in 


a l m o s t 


became 
the 
property 
of 
Richard 
Waters, who supplied all parts for the 
car free of charge. 


Miller recalled that 
the original 
Orient Buckboard had one forward 
speed, 
and 
now 
reverse, 
so 
that 
“ Miller's Buckboard No. 1” was cer­ 
tainly a big improvement over the 
model he selected to reproduct. 
Miller was born a mechanic, and 
when he was 14 years of age, won first 
place honors ($15) in the July 4. 1894 
parade with a wooden bicycle made of 
barrell hoops, boards and various other 
materials, 
He made most of the parts for the 
automobile he and 
George 
Swope 
constructed in 1900, and the car was 
operated for two or three years. It had 
one and a half inch solid rubber tires, 
and after Swope had driven it for two or 
three years, Miller purchased it and 
later traded it to a second-hand store 
operator 
for 
an 
Oldsmobile. 
The 
second-hand store operator’s son later 
wrecked the homemade vehicle. 


1840, became the co-founder of the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
the first known dental college in the 
world. He was also the editor of the 
“ American Journal of Dental Science,” 
the firs) such journal in the world 
Another student, James Taylor, a 
native of Bainbridge, established the 
Ohio College of Dental Surgery at 
Cincinnati, Ohio in 1845, the second 
dental college, and was the editor of the 
"Dental Register of the West,” the 
second known dental journal. 
The museum in Bainbridge which 
honors these men and their teacher, 
Dr. John Harris, is open to the public 
every day of the year, and is visited by 
thousands of tourists annually. The 
building was purchased in December of 
1938 by the Ohio State Dental Society 
for $1,250 plus $35 for the title. During 
the summer of 1940 it was restored to 
the period when occupied by Dr. John 
Harris The original fireplace may be 
seen 
along 
with 
antique 
dental 
cabinets, chairs and instruments. 
"Grandma 
Moses,” 
the 
noted 
primitive artist, painted a picture of 
the school. 


'Cradle of Denistry' 
in B'bridge building 
FORMER HARDWARE STORE — The Wilson Hardware 
Store (now French's Hardware, Inc.) occupied the frame 
building above the Court-Hinde street intersection for 
several years until it was moved when the present building 


was constructed. The building (left above) also once was 
the Wilson store. It now is a part of the Montgomery Ward 
store. 


Hardware store started in barn 


Interior view of store before 19 20 


A business which was started in 1895 
in a barn on a farm on Ohio 41-S grew 
into one of the largest of its kind in this 
section of Ohio in 76 years 
When William Wesley Wilson was 
appointed as agent for the Page Steel 
and Wire Co., a manufacturer of woven 


wire fence, his home farm, about a mile 
south of Washington C H. on Ohio 41-S, 
was his headquarters and office. He 
covered much of southern Ohio in 
representing the company and soon 
became known merely as "The Fence 
Man.” 


As the business grew, he found it 
necessary to move his office into 
Washington C. H. in a room at the rear 
of the J W Wilson Tin Shop at the in­ 
tersection of W 
Court 
and Hinde 
streets, opposite the corner on which 
the French Hardware store is now 
situated. 


The move was for the convenience of 


his 
customers, 
who 
came 
to 


Washington C. H. to trade in livestock, 


frequently during the sales held on the 
streets 
in 
the 
downtown 
business 


district. 


After a few years he was named as a 


factory representative of the Page Co. 


and in this capacity called on dealers in 


southern and southwestern Ohio. 


Later, his son, Willard F. Wilson, 
"" 


succeeded his father as a factory 
representative and salesman for the 


company. He also helped build fence all 
over Fayette and neighboring counties 


Willard F. Wilson bought a half in­ 
terest in the business in 1916. From that 
time on, it was known as W. W. Wilson 
& Son. 
New and different lines of farm 


implements and supplies were added 
by the firm, which kept growing until a 
new place of business was needed. 


A little brick building was con­ 
structed on Central Place and the 
business was moved there. Later it was 
moved to a room on S. Main Street, 
near the location of the municipal 
parking lot. 


When Willard F. Wilson became half 
owner of the business in 1916, a tract on 
W. Court Street was purchased for a 
new building. It is now occupied by part 
of the Montgomery Ward store. 


The present building, housing the 
French Hardware store, was erected in 
1923 on the site of a frame building 
occupied by the store for several years. 


When Willard W. (Billie) Wilson was 
graduated 
from 
Washington 
High 
School in 1934, he started working for 
his grandfather and father. 


Willard F. Wilson bought out his 
father’s interest in 1935 and William 
Wesley, his father, retired. The name 
was changed to Wilson’s Hardware. 
Billie continued to work for his father 
until 1950 when he bought a half interest 
in the business. 


The business was operated by Billie 


after the death of his father in 1955 until 
1971 when the business was purchased 


by 
French 
Hardware, 
Inc., 
of 
Wilmington. 
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M o n y hove vanished 
More than I OO 
little schools 
once in county 


ORTMAN MOTOR CO. — This picture taken in May of 1922 is of the old 
Ortman Motor Co., corner of E. Market and N. Fayette streets. The corner is 
now occupied by the city administration offices, the Richard R. Willis In­ 
surance Co., Donald P. Woods Real Estate, and the Central Grocery Co. 


headquarters. The old autos in the photo are a 1918 model Buick coupe at the 
gas pump owned by Mattie J. Willis, a 1919 model Ford two-door sedan 
owned by Albert Schmidt, a 1919 Buick roadster owned by R.S. (Dick) 
Waters, and a 1918 Handley touring car owned by Harry Bliss. 


Auto firm formerly located on Fayette-M arket com er 


A large auto and truck dealership 
form erly stood on the corner of N. 
Fayette and E. M arket streets in the 
present 
location 
of 
the 
city 
ad­ 
m inistration building, offices of the 
Richard 
R. 
Willis 
Insurance 
Co., 
Donald P. Woods Real E state and the 
Central Grocery Co 
The Ortm an Motor Co. was located at 
that corner during a nine-year period 
from 1918 through 1927 in a building 
formerly occupied by the Rothrock 
Livery Barn. 
The dealership sold Model T Ford 
cars and trucks. Fordson tractors. 
Leland Lincolns and Oldsmobile*. In 
addition to the line of cars and trucks, 
gasoline (IO cents per gallon), oil and 
tires (guaranteed for 3,500 m iles) were 
also handled by the firm. 


Stockholders and 
officers of the 
Ortm an Motor Co. w ere Curtis Ortm an. 
Valentine Hoppes, D.S. Craig, William 
Campbell, M E. Hitchcock, Charles 
L arrim er, E arnest Ellis and M aynard 
Craig 
The 
firm ’s 
service 
departm ent 
operated on a 24-hour schedule with a 
total of 28 mechanics. 
R.S. (Dick) W aters was the firm 's 
service m anager from 1922 through 
1926. Mechanics w ere Homer McCune. 
H arry Craig. Fred Eggleston, Doan 
Powless, 
Glen 
Roseboom. 
Lewis 
Ram sey, Eber «Hodge, Lowell Brown, 
Lang Conner, Harvey McCune, Herbert 
Davis. Skeeter Fout, Jake Daugherty, 
Charles M arshall, 
Sperry McCann, 
Gaines Crabtree, Wilbur Hyer, Charles 
Wynn, Herman Welty, Harry Miller 


Pennington 


Insurance Agency 


LR. AGENCY, INC. 


65 Years of Service to F a y e tte C ounty 


3 Generations of Family Operation 


salutes A m erica . 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


AMERICA 


Vie tun e b o rg, O w n e r-A g e n t 
! Paul P ennington, A gent. 
M artha Farm er, A gent 


(m achinist). 
Eber 
C arr 
(gasoline 
pump attendant). Flarl Homey (bat­ 
tery shop), Hiram Miser (trim shop), 
Eddie Stewart (night m an), Jam es 
Green (custodian) and John Combs and 
Harry Hicks, paint and body shop 
employes. 
The parts department was headed by 
Robert R 
M eriweather Abisha Bar- 
truff was a parts man and Charles 
Strevey was a traveling parts and 
accessory salesman. 
Car. truck and tractor salesm en were 
Orville Turner, 
Ward 
Sharp, Otis 
G arringer, Frank Michaels. Jam es 
Johnson, 
Sam 
Johnson, 
Robert 
Johnson, San Runyan, W alter Peter­ 
son. Albert Schmidt and R S. Waters. 
The office was staffed by Lang 
Johnson, 
M arie 
(Cook) 
Johnson, 


How would you 


like to be a 


city employe? 


Washington 
CH 
men, 
who are 
between the ages of 21 and 60, will be 
interested to know that if they had been 
living here 134 years ago they would 
have been required to work two days on 
city streets, whether they liked it or 
not. 
It was on August 19, 1842 that City 
Council adopted an ordinance reguiring 
all m ale residents of the village 21 to 60 
years of age to work two days on the 
city streets every year. 


At that tim e such an ordinance was in 
accordance 
with 
state 
law 
which 
required all males between those ages 
to work two days per year on the high­ 
ways of the county, and on the streets of 
a town where council adopted an or­ 
dinance requiring it. 
As village funds were very scant at 
that tim e, every street and alley in the 
town (and there were not very many at 
that tim e) was in urgent need of a t­ 
tention, regardless of the fact that two 
years before city council had voted to 
make extensive repairs. 


Dorcus 
(W aters) 
Holdren, 
Bertha 
(G raves! 
Thornton. 
Alice 
(Kibler) 
B arnhart, 
Marie (Mention) 
Mace. 


Helen Perdue, Thelma Miller, Mary 
Curry, Edith Foster and Gertrude 
Cooper. 


Originally there were approxim ately 
120 “ little red school 
houses" 
in 
Fayette County, but all of them (and 
some larger consolidated schools) with 
progression have passed into oblivion 
due to centralization 
Typical of these little two, three and 
four window school buildings, most of 
them constructed of brick m ade in 
Fayette County, is the form er Klever 
School on U.S. 35 
Many of them just disintegrated, 
others were coverted to farm storage 
purposes and some were remodeled 
extensively into neat and substantial 
homes. 
Originally there were ll in Madison 
Township; eight in Green Township; 
seven in Marion Township; 16 in Paint 
Township. 16 in Jefferson Township, 
nine in Concord Township; IO in Wayne 
Township: ll in Perry Township 23 in 
Union Township and 16 in Jasper 
Township 
The old schools by township were: 
UNION TOWNSHIP: Judy Dev Ion; 
Eber, old; Willow Run; Johntown, 
C haffin; Cam pvtew -Coil; W right; 
C om et 
College; 
W aters-S m ith; 
Highland; Greenlee-Stewart; Midland 
College, Pop Gun; Mt. Zion Burnett 
(R ow e-M cL ean); S tew art; D raise; 
Grove; 
Woodlawn; 
Seibern; 
Sugar 
G rove; C hildren’s H om e; County 
Home. 
JA S P E R TOW NSHIP: 
P a lm e r; 
Coons; Plymouth; Milledgeville Cor.; 
T am arack; Crabapple, Octa, Buck; 
Center; Sunflower; Luttrell; Mallow; 
Jasp er 
1st (Concord) 
Jasper 
2nd, 
Edgefield 
PA IN T 
TOWNSHIP 
H aigler- 
Roebuck; Gregg; Book w alter; Maple 
G ro v e; G reen; 
K lever; 
W issler; 
R ogers-M orris (C en tral C ollege); 
I^arrimer-Willis, Hazeldell; 
Prairie- 
Brock; M eriweather; Hidy; 
Jones; 
E astm an (home). 


MARION TOW NSHIP: 
M an ara; 
Pisgah, W. Holland; Oswald; Glaze; 
Gamble. 
G R E E N 
TOW NSHIP. 
A quilla; 
Sunny B ank; W alnut H ill; O live 
Chapel; Brimstone; Buena V ista, Oak 
View ; Olive 


JEFFERSO N TOWNSHIP: H arrold; 
Blessing. 
Patter-G rant; 
Sunnyside 
G arringer; Allen; C ream er; Pleasant 
View; 
B lack 
O ak; 
G randview 
Mudsock, Shady Grove; Walnut Hill; 
W alnut R idge; R obinson, B rush; 
Hatfield 
CONCORD 
TOW NSHIP; 
Rat 
tlesnake; Jasper 1st; 
Bunker Hill; 
Waddle 
Conner, Asbury; Sprinkle; 
Staunton 
PE R R Y 
TOW NSHIP: 
W abash 
Shady Grove; Forest Shade; Plain 
View, Cory; Beatty (colored); Sm ith; 
Pikes Peak, Todhunter, 
WAYNE TOWNSHIP: Maple Grove. 
Locust Grove; Fairview ; Shadyside; 
Camp Grove. Ghormley-Forest Vale, 
Rogers; Rock Mills, South S tar; North 
Star 
MADISON TOWNSHIP: H arrison; 
Cooks; Hopkins; Jefferson; Mahan; 
W hiteoak. 
P an c o a stb u rg ; 
Jo n es; 
C laridge-M ct a ffe rty ; 
W aterloo; 
Myers 


LAST MAYOR — Pictured here is 
Peter ll. Curtin who was the last 
mayor in Washington C H . before 
the city manager form of govern­ 
ment was adopted. Curtin reportedly 
had a poor record while in office in 
the area of law enforcement. 


WATERS 


3 3 5 -4 2 7 1 


1206 S. Fayette 
People Helping People 
Since 1926! 


t h e Lakewood Sportsman 


B O A T S - M O T O R S - M A R I N E 
A C C E S S O R I E S 


G I F T S - G U N S - 
S H O O T I N G 
S U P P L I E S 


R E L O A D I N G 
E Q U I P M E N T 


OPENED MAY 11, 1974 


Phil French, Owner 


Serving Fayette and Surrounding Counties 
with Quality M arine and Shooting Supplies 


Located 4 miles West of Washington C.H. on U.S. 22 


For o ver F ifty years th e W aters Supply Co. has been th e p rim e exam p le of 
peop le h elp in g people. W hen a person walks through our fro n t g a te to see us 
. . . he usually is a person w ith problems. He needs a replacem ent fo r a broken 
p art fo r his autom obile, truck or tracto r. That's been our p art in fu rth e rin g th e 
cause o f h elp in g people w hen in need. W e salute Am erica as she begins her 
Third G e n e ra tio n of m aking The U.S.A. a b e tte r place to live. 


e AUTO • TRUCK e TRACTOR PARTS 


e NEW & USED STRUCTURAL STEEL & PIPE 


e PARTS & SUPPLIES 


WE BUY GOVERNMENT SURPLUS-SCRAP IRON & METALS 


R.S. (DICK) WATERS 


Owner & Manager 


R.S. (Dick) Watere, Jr. 


CHARLES (CHUCK) COFFEY 


Salesman & Yard Forem an 


Steve Waters 


Fayette County responded quickly to news of war 


A market town hears the call to arms... 


“ The m ilitary spirit seems to prevail 
everyw here; 
every 
man, 
boy 
and 
woman is fired up with the m artial 
spirit and ready to do battle for their 
country." 
The words seem prosaic today, but 
William 
Millikan, 
editor 
of 
the 
Washington 
Herald was accurately 
expressing the feeling of a muddy 
m arket town 
and 
the surrounding 
countryside as the first news of the 
bom bardm ent of Fort Sumter reached 
sleepy Fayette County on April 12, 1861. 
Editor Millikan w asn't the first to tell 
his readers of the 
history-making 
events in Charleston Harbor The first 
word had come to the comm unity in 
Cincinnati new spspers arriving on the 
creaking Cincinnati, Wilmington and 
Zanesville R ailroad six days earlier. 
But W ashington C. H wasn't served 
by a daily new spaper of its own The 
two local weeklies, the Herald and the 
Fayette R egister, had no wire service 
and were dependent on the editors’ 
shears for news of state, nation and the 
world 
And for a few days there was doubt 
that the rebellion in the South had taken 
so serious turn as actual firing on the 
United States flag As Editor Millikan 
pointed out in his issue of Thursday, 
April 18, much of the “intelligence" 
from South Carolina was coming over 
Secessionist — controlled telegraph 
wires and not everything could be 
believed 
There was nothing on Page One of 
that April 18 issue of the Herald to 
indicate that the country would never 
be quite the sam e again — that a new 
prosperity in 
the rich agricultural 
Midlands would be paid for in a vast 
outpouring of grief which would affect 
alm ost every home from the sandy 
wastes of little known Florida to the 
unspoiled forests of Minnesota 
Certainly there was no indication of 
the heartbreak to come in Fayette 
County which, before the four years of 
strife was over, was to send nearly 
2,800 of its husbands and sons to battle, 
and to mourn hundreds of them who 
found untimely graves below the Ohio 
River 
Editor Millikan printed his "lead 
story" on the outbreak of hostilities on 
Page Two of his four-page paper. That 
didn’t 
mean 
that 
the 
hard-hitting 
Republican 
newspaperm an, 
a 
sup­ 
porter of A braham Lincoln since May 3 
of the year before, didn’t realize the 
importance of the news from Fort 
Sumter It was the custom in those days 
to "m ake up" a weekly paper from 
front and back toward the “ middle 
section" — a practice which changed 
before the Civil W ar was many weeks 
older 
The Headline was "The War Com­ 
menced — Ft. Sum ter in the Hands of 
the Rebels” Most of Page One was 
taken up by a piece of fiction entitled 
"How I Lost My Lover". 
While today’s editors might argue 
with Mr. Millikan on the issue of "first 
things first ", there can be no doubt that 
Millikan rolled up his sleeves for an all- 


out cam paign in support of the Union 
cause. 
Even his lone, name-calling feud with 
Elgar 
B. 
Pearce, 
editor 
of 
the 
“ neutral" (in politics) R egister en­ 
tered a stage of arm ed truce as did 
M illikan’s 
campaign 
against 
the 
distillery on Paint Creek which fed the 
residue of its mash vats to "2,000 hogs 
in pens below that place, muck to the 
detrim ent 
and 
discomfort 
of 
our 
citizens." 
(No files of the R egister for the 
period are known to exist, but it seems 
that Editor Pearce, a week before 
Sumter, had succumbed to the ex­ 
citement 
of 
the 
times 
and 
had 
precipitated to a brawl in a German 
bakery during which several people 
had been m ore or less carved up. 
Editor Millikan termed his colleague 
“a 
w reckless 
individual" 
and ex­ 
pressed surprise that the community 
would put up with Editor Pearce.) 
As it detailed the events at Fort 
Sumter, 
the 
Washington 
Herald 
trum peted: 
“ Every m an who is not for the Union 
is against it and should at once be 
branded as a traitor to his country and 
eminently worthy of the traito r's doom 
The people here, whatever may have 
been their political preferences, are for 
the Union, and they will sustain it at all 
hazards." 
Events of that week bore him out. 
Sandwiched among descriptions of 
the batteries at Ford Sum ter, copied 
from his exchanges. Editor Millikan 
announced that: 
“Capt. John M. Bell requests us to 
say that he will receive volunteers in 
this town for the military service today 
(Thursday) 
tomorrow 
and 
next 
Saturday." 
There was also the announcem ent of 
a public meeting of 2 p.m . Saturday, 
April 20, "for the purpose of organizing 
companies to respond to the general 
call of our government 
(President 
Lincoln had asked for 75,000 volunteers 
three days earlier). Let every true 
patriot arise at once and rally under the 
Stars and Stripes." 
This call to arm s was signed by 
Common 
Pleas 
Judge 
Robert 
M. 
Briggs and 27 other public men — a t­ 
torneys, 
Courthouse 
officers, 
m er­ 
chants and doctors Others signing the 
call w ere 
R. A. Robinson, E. H. 
Shoemaker, Robert Stew art, J. Pursell, 
J. A 
W illiams, A. L. Clark, A. C. 
Johnson, 
Mills 
G ardner, 
Richard 
Millikan. H. B. Maynard, T. G. Boyd, 
Editor Millikan, J. A. W right, S. N. 
Yeoman, H. E. Silcott, John Sanders, 
A 
Hamilton, J. J. W orthington, E. 
Allen, Nicholas Hay, Henry Robinson, 
D. F rutw angler, Clayton B erem an, H. 
C. Coffman, Samuel Wilson, William 
McElwain and George Saxton. 
Greenfield already had m ade up a 
company in answer to Lincoln’s appeal, 
and E ditor Millikan noted that “party 
lines 
have 
been 
obliterated 
at 
Wilmington. Xenia, London, Chillicothe 
and 
Circleville.” 
Enthusiasm 
was 
running high throughout the area, and 


Circleville citizens had raised $2,000 to 
uniform troops 
In the sam e issue of the Herald was 
an account of the Ohio quarterm aster 
general's estim ate of $445,000 as a 
m inim um requirem ent for outfitting 
1,000 Buckeye cavalrym en, 220 a r­ 
tillerym en and 
1,700 infantry. The 
estim ate had been presented to Gov. 
William Dennison. 


"The 
North 
is 
finally aroused," 
E ditor Millikan observed. "They have 
foreborn until forebearance ceased to 
be a virtue, and the word now is Wheel 
into Line’ and be in readiness to fight 
for your altars and your firesides — for 
your country and the perpetuation of 
the government bequeathed you by 
your fathers." 


And there was no question about 
Fayette 
attitudes 
as 
later 
events 
proved The population of Washington 
C. H. was less than 1,100 as the Great 
Rebellion broke upon the land, and 
there were only 16,000 people in all of 
F ayette County. But, before the last 
gun was fired in a forgotten Dixie 
thicket 
four 
years 
later, 
Fayette 
County had furnished m ore soldiers in 
porportion to its population than any 
county in Ohio. 


It was a Great Adventure for farm 
boys, 
doctors, 
law yers, 
millhands, 
clerks and distillery workers. It was a 
Last Adventure for m any of them. 


Intelligent Fayette Countians had 
w atched with mixed feelings the ap 
proach of the Irrepressible Conflict—its 
roots in the institution of Negro slavery 
for which the people of the Midwest had 
no sym pathy. Yet there was little 
sentim ent in the rural Midlands for the 
abolition of this m onster gnawing at the 
vitals of the Republic. 


As early as Oct. 13, 1859, Editor 
M illikan had expressed not only the 
view of his fellow Republicans but at 
least some Northern D em ocrats: 


“ The Republican party holds that 
slavery is a moral and political evil and 
ought not be extended in our govern­ 
m en t." Yet, he added, “the general 
governm ent nor the free states have a 
right to interfere" with slavery where 
it exists. This stand, the editor em ­ 
phasized, 
is 
not 
in 
any 
sense 
“ abolitionism ". 


The sentiment against abolitionists 
w as strong in F ayette County. John 
Brown 
and 
his 
raiders, 
who 
crystallized 
Southern 
sentiment 
against the North at H arper’s Ferry in 
O ctober of 1859, w ere described as a 
"few fanatics" in the columns of the 
W ashington Herald. 


The Handwriting w as on the wall, but 
on Dec. 29 of that sam e year Editor 
Millikan did not believe that a Civil 
W ar was imminent. 


"O ur union — loving friends, North 
and South, need have no fear of 
dissolution of the union in event of a 
Republican president.” But the editor 
urged a strong and prom pt stand 
against 
any 
refractory 
disunion 
elem ents below the Mason — Dixon 
line. 


Although the supporters of Douglas, 
B reckinridge and Bell, joined by some 
unhappy 
Republicans, 
supported 
a 
fusion ticket to defeat certain Fayette 
County Lincoln men in the state and 
local election of October 1860, Lincoln a 
month later received 1,459 votes in 
F ayette County to 1,120 for Northern 
D em ocrat Stephen Douglas, 46 for John 
C. Breckinridge, the Southern pro­ 
slavery Democrat, and 257 for John 


W est Lancaster 


had b u gg y shop 


When farm wagons were in their 
heyday here, there w ere a number of 
wagon, carriage and buggy m akers in 
F ayette County, som e of them located 
in Washington C.H. and others located 
in neighboring com m unities. 


One of the best known carriage and 
buggy shops in the county was located 
at West Lancaster. 


It was first 
owned 
by 
Thomas 
Rankin, who not only operated the 
shop, but also a general store in West 
L ancaster from 1856 to 1873. The fac­ 
tory was operated principally by his 
son, 
Leander, 
who 
later 
was 
a 
prom inent Fayette County attorney. 


CELEBRATE THE BICENTENNIAL 
OF THIS GREAT NATION 
WITH US. 


★ ★ ★ 
All of us ot The Rendezvous Room are extremely 


grateful for the freedom which we all 


enjoy and cherish. Happy Birthday America! 


om/ 
335-1520 


331 W. COURT 
WASHINGTON C.H. 


“INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN" 


Bell, candidate of the Constitutional 
Union party. 


But with Lincoln's election, the die 
was cast. 
As the Southern states seceded one 
by one, more and more W ashingtonians 
waded through the mud of that west 


April, over 100 years ago, to the CWItZ 
station 
for 
the 
latest 
Cincinnati 
newspapers. 


Eight 
years old 
but 
already 
in 
receivership, 
the 
struggling 
little 
railroad was on the threshhold of a 
tem porary prosperity. For the next 


four years it would haul more Fayette 
County corn, sorghum and bacon than 
its most enthusiastic backers ever 
thought possible. 
There would be a return traffic, too — 
the lam e, the blind and m ute heroes of 
a bloody struggle between brothers and 
cousins with different points of view 


R A V E N 
industries, inc. 
BOX 216 WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE — OHIO 43160 


FIBERGLASS and POLYETHYLENE PRODUCTS 
CENTRIFUGALLY CAST FRP TANKS 


R0TATI0NALLY MOLDED POLY TANKS 


CUSTOM FABRICATION 


Factory Seconds 


A vailable Locally 
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FAYETTE COUNTY'S OLDEST 


BUSINESS SIIU FAMILY OWNED AND OPERATED 


CONTINUOUSLY 
SINCE 1868 


1868 


Business Then located 


adjacent to the now 


DP&L building a n d ' 


facing East Street. 


- V ■ i »».. 
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^ 


1976 


Many changes have been made in the monument business over 108 years, but 


the need lor memorials remains the same. We have been privileged to serve 


the folks in Fayette and surrounding counties when the need for a beautiful 


and everlasting memorial has arisen. 


153 SOUTH FAYETTE STREET 
335-0531 
WASHINGTON C. H.. OHIO 43160 
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SCOL formed here in 1922 
County has spot in grid history books 


By PHIL LEWIS 
Record-Hera Id Sports Editor 
Football has come a long way since 
Princeton and Rutgers played the first 
recorded organized game in 1869, and 
the state of Ohio has played a major 
part in the sport’s colorful history. 
From the intense rivalry of the two 
earliest pro teams, the Massilon Tigers 
and Canton Bulldogs, through the great 
seasons of the Cleveland Browns to the 
successes of Woody Hayes' Ohio State 
University Buckeyes, Ohio has been a 
football hotbed. 
The state can be as proud of its 
hightly successful high school football 
program as it is of its illustrious 
professional and collegiate history. 
Fayette County has a place in history 
books recording the development of the 
high school sport. For in 1922 six high 
schools met at the old Cherry Hotel in 
Washington C H. on a cold November 
day and formed the South Central Ohio 
League, the oldest continuous high 
school football conference in the state. 
Actually, prep football's roots in the 
county began some 20 years before that 
meeting in the former Cherry Hotel. 
The Central 
Ohio 
Interscholastic 
Athletic Conference was born in 1901 
with membership on a year-to-year 
basis with the area high school teams 
joining when their athletic teams were 
expected to be strong. 
Washington High School must have 
had a strong team in 1902, because that 
is the year the local school first com­ 
peted in interscholastic competition 
after joining the one-year-old con­ 
ference Perhaps a decade before that 
football 
was 
being 
played 
in 
Washington C H., but the teams were 
composed of high school age youths as 
well as older players who looked to 
football as a diversion from the daily 
jobs and chores. 


Gardner Park Stadium 


Orville P. Cockerill was the first 
coach at Washington High School and 
he held the non paying job until 1904 
leading his teams to a 14-6-1 three-year 
record. 
D L. Thompson took over in 1905 and 
1906 and 
the 
local 
team 
was 
a 
powerhouse 
under 
his 
leadership 
winning 13 while losing one and tying 
one game. 
The main competition in those days 
came 
from 
Xenia, 
Chillicothe, 
Greenfield and Hillsboro. Hillsboro was 
also a powerhouse in those days run 
ning up a 60-5 score, an unbelievably 
high total in the days before the forward 
pass, over Greenfield one Saturday. 
In 1907, football 
became a topic of 
much discussion, when a Hillsboro boy 
playing for Wooster College was killed 
as a result of a gridiron injury. Loud 
voices of protest 
could 
be 
heard 
throughout the central Ohio area after 
the fatality and Hillsboro High School 
succumbed to extreme pressure and 
dropped 
football 
from 
its athletic 
program. 
However, Washington High School 
continued 
playing 
the 
sport 
over 
muffled objections from a fraction of 
the local citizenry. 
Herman P. Swinehart was the coach 
in 1907 and 1908 and gave way to Fred 
McElwain for 
the following 
three 
years. M cElwain’s best season was in 
1910 when the team was 8-1. 
World War I and an outbreak of 
Spanish influenza dealt a blow more 
severe 
than 
the 
Wooster 
death. 
Because of the lack of players in 1917 
the program was disbanded and the 
epidemic 
in 
1918 
cancelled 
all 
schedules. 
The Interscholastic 
Athletic Con­ 
ference was dealt a crippling blow 
during those two years. The general 
nature of the league with constantly 


changing membership, poor officiating 
and shoddy scheduling contributed to 
its eventual demise. 
Although the league died, football 
lived on in Washington C H. In 1919, the 
team posted its first undefeated season 
with an 8-0 mark behind the running of 
Tommy Rogers. 
The Cherry Hotel meeting followed a 
couple of years later and Washington 
C H., Circleville, Hillsboro, Greenfield, 
Wilmington and Chillicothe were the 
SCOL charter members. Four of them 
have been in the league ever since. 
Circleville quit the SCOL 1928 and 
was absent for three seasons and 
Chillicothe left in 1931. 
Wilmington 
romped 
to the 
first 
league title in 1923 with five straight 
wins giving up only one touchdown. 
Interscholastic 
arguments 
were 
frequent in 
succeeding 
years 
and 
Wilmington 
and 
Frankfort, 
a 
latecomer to the league became bitter 
enemies. 
Hillsboro’s Cowboys, as they were 
called in those days before the Indian 
nickname was adopted, broke a three- 
year Chillicothe hold on the league title 
in 1930 and won its first and only 
championship. 
However, petty arguments still raged 
and the Greenfield Yellow Jackets, as 
they were called before picking up the 
Tiger nickname, resigned from the 
league. 
It was decided to disband the entire 
league before conflicts raged out of 
hand. So the SCOL was dormant for 
five seasons starting in 1931 and lasting 
through the 1935 season. 
Night football was in vogue in 1936 
when the SCOL regrouped and three 
years later Washington C.H. fans were 
watching the contests 
at the newly- 
built Gardner Park Stadium. 
The late Gertrude and Edith Gardner 


contributed the land on which the 
stadium and field house were built. 
The Southside seating was built in 
1942 with 800 seats, and the north stands 
were completed in 1959 with a seating 
capacity of 1,656. 
Although 
the 
Blue 
Lions' 
home 
supposedly seats just under 2,500, a 
crowd of 5,200 was on hand Nov. 12,1958 
when Circleville snatched the SCOL 
championship away from the Blue 
Lions 
Since then the team has drawn 
several 
other 
overflow 
crowds, 
especially for the annual intra-county 
games with Miami Trace, and fans 
many times flowed into the end zones 
when the stands were packed. 
Wilmington’s 
Alumni 
Field 
was 
dedicated on Thanksgiving Day 1936 
capping a stadium fund drive by the 
school’s alumni. The Hurricane team 
obliged the fans in that inaugural game 
with a 36-25 win over Xenia. 
The Hillsboro Indians play their 
home games in the basin of the John 
Wayne Richards Memorial Field 
Richards was once headmaster of 
Lake Forest Academy in Illinois and 
was a highly 
successful 
Hillsboro 
businessman. He left a large sum of 
money 
to the Hillsboro Board 
of 
Education upon his death. 
The money was used to drain a 
marsh in 1960 and to construct a 
“ football bowl’’ at Hillsboro 
High 
School. Permanent seats were installed 
four years later through contributions 
of fans. 
Edward Lee McClain left $11 million 
to build the entire high school at 
Greenfield and the football stadium 
was a part of the elaborate building 
plans. 
The Tigers turned on the lights and 
played their first night game Sept. 17, 
1937. They pounded Wheelersburg, 41-0. 
Circleville has the newest league 
stadium which was built in 1969. 
After the reorganization of the SCOL 
in 1936 many outstanding players and 
teams received state wide acclaim. 
Greenfield’s- football team was un­ 
beaten in 1938 and fullback Carl Grate 
scored 145 points that season to place 
second in the state. He was edged for 
first place by a single point. 
Greenfield put together back-to-back 
titles in 1944 and 1945 and the 1944 squad 
was undefeated. Wilmington followed 
suit with two straight titles and Cir­ 


cleville followed with a three-year 
reign. 
Harold (Sandy) Hill, an all-state 
fullback, was the leader of the Cir­ 
cleville teams which captured titles in 
1948-49-50. Hill rushed for over 2,000 
yards during the 1949 season while 
being benched a majority of the IO 
games to hold down the score 
The 
legendary 
Washington 
C H 
teams of 1951 52 were next in line for 
league supremacy. The Blue Lions 
went 17-0-1 in those two seasons and 
finished sixth in the state poll 
Greenfield returned with 
an un­ 
defeated season in 1953 to grab the 
league crown from the Blue Lions 
In 1957, Washington C H. threatened 
to withdraw from the SCOL on grounds 
that the loop had no future expansion 
plans. Franklin Heights and Pleasant 
View were quickly installed as new 


members Both staved five years. 
Miami Trace High School entered the 
league in 1960 and the Panthers have 
won their share of league cham­ 
pionships in their brief history 
Three undefeated seasons have been 
recorded in Fayette County in recent 
years The Blue Lions posted a 10-0 
mark in 1973 and finished first in the 
state prep polls Miami Trace was 10-0 
in 1971 and finished with a 9-0-1 record 
last season. 


‘Depreciated’ money 


Blacksmiths in the early days of 
Fayette County frequently acted as 
bankers 
This came about by the 
practice of cutting silver coins in half to 
be used as “ sharp skin” currency. 


i Almas Home Bakery " 


SPECIALIZING IN DECORATED CAKES FOR 


★ 
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1776 
• 1976 


lf George Could See Us Now - 
He Would Be Very Proud Of Us!! 


George got our Country off to a good start and it took Transportation 


to keep it going. 
W e at Roney Auto Parts have played a vital part in keeping the 


motoring public on the go for over 25 years. 


UNITED DELCO 
PRODUCTS 


• DELCO BRAHES 
• DELCO AIR CONDITIONING PARTS 
• DELCO ROCHESTER C A PB HITS 
• DELCO BATTERIES 
• DELCO SHOCKS 
• DELCO PARK ARD W IRING 
• DELCO REMV IGNITION 
• N EW DEPARTURE 
H YA TT BRGS 
• HARRISON THE R M O S TA TS 
• MONROE SHOCKS 
• FELT PRO GASKETS 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
• DUPONT A UTO PAINT 
• D AYTON BELTS 
• B a l d w i n f i l t e r s 
• AC 
CHAM PIO N 
AUTOLITE PLUGS 
• MARE M O N T M U FFLERS AN D TAILPIPES 
• BENDIK BRAKES 
• W AGNER 
LOCKHEEO BRAKE PARTS 
• HASTINGS RINGS 
QUAKER STATE OIL 
• STEW ART W A RN ER TACH & GAUGES 


• SEALED PO W ER RINGS 


C O M t i l i t * 
AUTO MACHINE SHOP 


RONEY AUTO PARTS CO. 
335-3750 
d“‘KsH 


130 E. MARKET ST 
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• Weddings 


• Birthdays 


• Parties 


• All Occasions 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR CHILDREN 


(And Many Familiar Cartoon Characters) 
ALMA GRIM 
922 Broadway St. 


J 
Washington Court House, Ohio 
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What Can You Say About 
Then And Now . . . 
When You’re The New Guy In Town!!! 


That's right . . . we're new in town with just a little over a year of residency in 
Washington Court House . . . but you've made us feel like old timers already. 
Thatcher Plastics . . . A Division of Dart Industries . . . is responsible locally for the 
manufacturing and decorating of plastic squeeze tubes and injection moulded closures 


(caps). 
Our products today are used in virtually all aspects of industry, business and home 
uses ranging from cosmetics to petroleum products. 
As our nation embarks on it's third 10O years, we look forward to the challenges that 
lie ahead In the fields of industry. 
Listed below is a list of our dedicated full time employees celebrating our nation's 


birthday. 


SANDRA BAKER 
DONNIE BEEKMAN 
GARNETTA BENSON 
LISA BOND 
DIANIAH BROWN ----1 year 
SUSAN CAPLINGER 
ROSE CHANEY 
MARGIE CHARLES 
MARILYN CHRISTOPHER 
JAMES COLDIRON 
MICHAEL CONAWAY ---- I 
DEBORAH DAVIS 
ELLEN EAVERS 
LARRY FENN 
POLLY HOTTINGER — 
I year 
EDITH JEAN 
ROGER JEAN 
PEGGY KEEGAN 
NANCY LEETH -- I year 
MICHAEL LONG --- I year 


GLORIA MANBEVERS 
BEVERLY MARTINDALE 
CAROLYN MCFADDEN 
I year 
JOHN MEYERS 
I year 
DONNA MITCHELL 
DEBBIE MITCHELL 
CANDY OSBORNE 
DEBBIE OSBORNE 
CAROLYN OYER 
DONALD PAYTON 
year JODELL PITZER 
RON RANDOLPH 
I year 
ELAINE REEVES 
RITA RICHARDS 
V year 
DEBBIE ROBERTS 
STEVEN ROGERS 
NANCY ROSS 
JEAN SANDERSON 
PHILIP SANDERSON 


BRENDA SCOn 
JAMES SHADLEY 
I year 
ERIC SHAFFER 
DICK SHIPLEY 
I year 
TERRY SHIPLEY 
I year 
JAY SIMISON 
HANNAH STOCKER 
EDDIE STRAUSBAUGH 
I year 
CAROLYN SUE TAYLOR 
WADE THOMAS 
I year 
CONNIE THOMPSON 
ROBERT THOMPSON 
DONALD TURLEY 
CAROL WALTERS 
MICHAEL WALTERS 
PATRICIA WARNER 
RONNIE WILLIAMS 
SYLVIA WILLIAMS 
DONALD YAHN 
w 


,MI .I— 
..I M 
< 
— 
PLASTIC 
I r*i si t ic n e p p a c k a g in g 
DIVISION OF DART INDUSTRIES, INC 


2302 KENSKILL AVF 
WASHINGTON COURT HOUSfc 
OHIO 43160 
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Some features used later 
P la n e in v e n te d , b u ilt 
h e r e re a lly w o u ld fly 


Fayette County always have had an 
Inventive turn of mind, from 
the 
earliest wooden utensils for household 
and 
farm , 
down 
through 
the 
mechanical 
age 
of 
one-row 
corn 
planters, one of the first automobiles in 
the nation, an airplane that really flew 
and finally a helicopter which per­ 
formed beautifully, but was destroyed 
because it was not to be m anufactured 
for some unexplained reasons. 
The man who invented and flew the 
airplane 56 years ago, Ottice Stookey, 
later turned to safer pursuits and is 
widely known now as a gun and watch 
expert. 
The plane. J4 feet from nose to the tip 
of the tail, had a 24-foot wing spread. It 
was constructed in 1920 close to the 
present Mac Tools, Inc. site on S. 
Fayette Street. 
Al 
one 
tim e Stookey, who 
now 
operates a jew elry store here, piloted 
the plane over Fayette Street and 
exhibited it in front of the Phillips 
B arber Shop. 


He finally turned the plane over to 
officials of the McCook Field (later 
Wright Patterson Air Force Base) at 
Dayton for experim ental purposes, 
because it included two new principles 
not previously incorporated in small 
airplanes. 
, 
Stookey spent two years building his 
plane with what m aterial he could find 
readily. Most of the work was com ­ 
pleted in the Stookey home blacksmith 
shop 


During his second flight the plane 
crashed when it failed to clear a wire 
fence around the pasture field during a 
take-off. 


The plane was severly dam aged, but 
Stookev escaped with only minor in­ 
juries, although when the plane finally 
stopped he had his head through one 
wing. 


When changes were made in the 
magneto and the plane was repaired it 
developed more power. 
I* m 
j L u a I? m 
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PICTURED HERE is a demonstration by the Fayette County Elan of the 
tem her I, 1923. The Fayette County klan reportedly had a class of 500 
Realm of Ohio Knights of the Ku Klux Klan near Washington C.H. on Sep- 
m em bers. 


FREEDOM: 
A CONTINUING 
RESPONSIBILITY! 


C O N G R A T U L A T IO N S 
A M E R IC A . Y O U 'R E 
200 Y E A R S O L D . 


SERVICE: 


OUR CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY TO 
THE BUSINESSES AND PEOPLE OF 
FAYETTE COUNTY FOR 53 YEARS. 


• Hallmark Cards 
• Gifts 
• Books 
• Office Supplies 
PATTON’S 


142 East Court St. 


MANY MEANS OF TRAVEL — Five avenues of transportation are shown in 
m acadam ized turnpike being traveled by an antique auto, a canal boat and a 
this photograph taken in the early 1900s. just south of Dayton. Ohio. From 
steam train. The M iami River is pictured in the extrem e left of the 
left, the modes of transportation are an electric traction car. the 
photograph and was also an im portant m eans of travel. 


Clie Colonial g>tatr&T$oobtoork Co. 


Jeffersonville, O hio. 
★ 
* 
* 


Founded in 1947, by Howard W. Burnett, 


for the manufacture of “Stairways of 


Distinction99, and the manufacture of stair 


parts. In recent years the company has 


enjoyed several expansions, including a 


new facility on SR-41 North, a sawmill in 


Nelsonville, Ohio, and a manufacturing 


operation and sawmill in Varney, W. 


Virginia. These total facilities place us as 


one of the leaders in this business. 


• Assembled Stairs 
• Stair Parts 


• Circular Stairs 
• Door Lights 


Distributed solely through sash and door 


jobbers to lum ber yards. 


Howard W. Burnett 
1902-1972 


Howard R. Burnett 
President 


L o ca l lan d m ark razed in 1967 


One 
of 
Fayette 
County’s 
most 
prominent landmarks was demolished 
nine years ago. 
The Cherry Hotel, formerly located 
at the corner of Main and Market 
streets, was razed in 1967 when the 
property was sold to the union Oil Co. 
for the construction of a modern ser­ 
vice station. 
The three-story red brick structure 
had been a landmark in Washington 
C.H. for more than 70 years when it was 
torn down. 


Colin 
C. 
Campbell, 
a 
Jefferson 
Township farmer, owned the hotel at 
the time it was demolished. He had 
operated the business, at one time the 
city’s leading hostelry, for several 
years. 
A barber shop, a real estate office, 
the Fayette County Community Action 
Commission 
office 
and 
the 
headquarters of the Washington C.H. 
Area Chamber of Commerce were 
situated in the hotel and were forced to 
relocoate when the building was razed. 
Seventeen tenants, plus the office of Dr. 
S B. Smith and the Laymon Used Car 
lot, both located on the hotel property 
fronting Market Street, were also 
forced to move 


A big dining room, the scene of many 
a banquet and dance in years past, was 
used as a show room for caskets for the 
Gerstner Funeral Home and it was 
closed along with the rest of the 
building. 
The hotel’s restaurant, which was 
erected in 1913, was closed eight 
months 
before 
the 
building 
was 
demolished. 
The hotel was constructed in 1898 by 


DEMOLISHED— Onlookers watch as workmen demolish the Cherry Hotel, 
at the corner of Main and Market streets, in late 1967. A modern service 
station was constructed on the site. 


Dr. J.F. Dennis and he and his heirs 
operated it until it was purchased by 
Campbell. 


The building contained 75 guest 
rooms, in addition to a big lobby and 
bigger dining room. 


First incandescent lights installed • 


In 1915, the first incandescent street 
lights were installed in Washington 
C.H. to replace the 130 antiquated arc 
light. 
G.N. Clapp, head of the Washington 
Gas and Electric Co., persuaded city 
council to try some of the new lights 


TEN N IS ANYONE? — The Washington C.H. house pic­ 
tured above is still here <325 Cherry Street), but fashions 
and sports equipment have changed since the photograph 
was taken around 1890. The "weewa” swinging chairs and 


the flat-ended tennis rackets were popular around the turn 
of the century. Included in the photo are, Bertie Coffman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Davis, Mrs. Wert Shoop, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kmmer Edwards, and Mrs. Lyda Fabb. 


Fayette Countians answered call 
to defend nation in War of 1812 


and several were installed on North 
Street from East to Temple. 
The new type of lighting met with 
instant approval, but it was several 
months before council entered into a 
formal agreement to install the in­ 
candescent lights throughout the city. 


In the War of 1812 between the United 
States and the English aided by certain 
Indian tribes, the federal government 
called on Ohio for 1,200 militiamen, and 
Fayette Countians responded without 
delay. 
The war lasted some two years, 
although there was relatively little 
fighting by those who enlisted from 
Fayette County. 
The roster of Capt. Samuel Myers 
company of Fayette County soldiers in 
the War of 1812 was prepared several 
years ago by Mrs. Charlene Weidinger, 
a local genealogist. Fayette County 
soldiers served a term of service from 
July 26,1812 to August 16,1813 and most 
of tiese former early seldiers are 
buried in the older cemettries in the 
county. 
Here is the roster: 
Capt. Samuel Myers, Sgt 
Arnold 
Richards, Sgt. Soloman Parker, Corp. 
Michael Hawk, Lt. David Allen, Sgt. 
John Harrod, Corp. Shrevt Pancoast, 
Corp 
Charles White, Eisign John 
Popqjoy, Sgt. Jam es Haney, Corp. 
Jam es Davis, Drummer Armstead 
Carder; 
P riv ates William Sto.it, Jam es 
Thompson, Daniel Hinclle, James 


Rozell, Elijah Allen, Joseph Campbell, 
Jonathan Dickison, Samuel Harrod, 
Jam es McCafferty, John Smith, Joseph 
Thomas, Jam es Allen, Runey Camp­ 
bell, Jacob Dickison, Jam es Hen­ 
derson, John Page, George Busick, 
Isaac Dickison. Jam es McGowan, 
Jesse Stutch and Joseph Westfall. 
In 1956, 
Mrs. 
Loren 
D. 
Hynes 
organized a chapter of 
the U.S. 
Daughters of 1812 in the county and it 
was named for Maj. Samuel Myers. He 
was made a major in the field for 
meritorious conduct, during the seige 
of Fort Meigs during the War of 1812. 
Maj. Myers afterwards represented 
Fayette County in the Ohio General 
Assembly in 1813 and again in 1818. He 
was a justice of the peace for 30 years 
and had taught at the first school in 
Madison Township, near the present 


site of Waterloo, in the winter of 1809 
Myers was born in Philadelphia 
County, Pa., on June 11,1776, the son of 
Jacob Myers and his wife, Christiana 
Schuster. Jacob Myers and his wife 
moved to Botetourt County, Va., thence 
to Ohio in 1807, settling on Deer Creek, 
near the mouth of Duff’s Fork in 
Madison Township, Fayette County. 
In 1816, they moved to Compton’s 
Creek in Paint Township. He farmed 
and drove his cattle after fattening to 
Lancaster and Chester counties in 
Pennsylvania. 
Samuel 
M yers was 
united 
in 
marriage 
in 
1794 
in 
Virginia 
to 
Elizabeth Smith who was born in 1777. 
She died October 16,1943 and is buried 
in Bloomingburg Cemetery. 
Myers 
died July I, 1850, and is buried in 
Bloomingburg Cemetery. 


First com bine used in 1927 


The 
first 
“harvester-thresher” 
(combine) was operated in Fayette 
County, as noted in the Daily Herald of 
July 14, 1927, was owned by Frank L. 
Parrett, at one time the county’s 
representative to the state legislature. 
It started operating July 13, 1927, on 


Parrett’s farm two miles north of 
Washington C.H. on Ohio 41, where it 
attracted farm ers from a wide area. 
Crowds watched the outfit as it was 
pulled 
by 
a 
McCormick-Deering 
tractor. It had a wheat bin capacity of 
30 bushels. 


Saturday, September 18, 1976 
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WASHINGTON C.H. LANDMARK — The Cherry Hotel, one 
photograph was taken In 19C7 from the lawn of the Fayette 
of the area’s most prominent landmarks, was razed in 1967 
County Courthouse, 
and the property was sold to an oil company. This 


DOWNTOWN WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE 


MICH A l l FIT MM 
N ew t lo o m 
SHARON O ID IR 


Bu sin ess Office 
IO NA COWMAN 
Co mp o tin g 


R H Il IIW IS 
No w* lo o m 
II 


W ANDA M IC K II 
Co mp o tin g 
CYNTHIA WMOHT 
Business Off ico 
RORIRT S R IA K M A N 
Co mp o tin g 


1 0 0 1 1 WIST 
Co mp o tmg 


R A U t f . » O M N m » 
D A R U fN I H A V N IS 
W IlllA M M IT A IS 
Pu b lish er 
lo m p o tin g 
Ad vertisin g 
We’re Proud To Be A Part Of It 


O IO R O I R IM C I 
Pro ** 


O IO R O I A. M A IIK 
N ew * Ro o m 


CINDY I. WRIOHT 
Circulation 


Som e o f us at Th e R ecord -H erald h av e been w atch ing th e p rog ress o f 
ou r cou n try f o r a long , long tim e. 


Oth ers o f us m ay not h e a b le to claim th e sam e kin d o f seniority , but 


ire are ju st as p rou d o f ou r cou n try a n d com m unity , noneth eless. 


A n ew sp ap erm an w h o d oesn't like h is jo b is a sort o f a rarity . 


L ike an y oth er business, ours h as its g o o d d ay s a n d b a d . . . 
its p leasu res in wh at we m ay th ink is a jo b well d on e . . . 


a n d its sh ort com ing s. 


SUDO MOOR I 


Mo mten an ce 


Ev en th oug h th ere a re stories wh ich we wish it w ere not n ecessary to write, 
th e m en a n d w om en w h ose efforts g o into th e m akin g o f a n ew sp ap er fe e l 
a sense o f d ed ication to th e jo b o f rep orting th e news, com m en tin g on 
ev ents as occasion seem s to d em an d an d p rov id in g a tested ad v ertising 
m ed ium . 


As ou r Country celebrates its 2 0 0 th B irth d ay , we as n ew sp ap er p eop le 
p au se to rem em b er with rev eren ce th ose o f ou r p red ecessors wh o p laced 


th e id eal o f a F ree Press ab ov e p erson al g ain. 


In so d oing , we g iv e serious th oug h t to th e 
resp onsibilities an d trad itions we h av e inh erited . 


RUTH A. PR1IS 
N ew t Ro o m 


MARJORN M L L IS 
Business Office 


CYNTHIA Rt A i d 
N e w t Ro o m 


KIRRY M O W N 
Circu latio n 


•A M A R A HYIR 
Bu t i n e t* Office 


18 5 8 
19 7 6 


"Freedom 
Of The Press 
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Present facility built in 1950 


Hospital modernization continuous 


Modernization and expansion has marked Fayette County Memorial 
Hospital since it was opened in May of 1950 
The hospital was constructed at a cost of $645,000 and was the first in the 
area to receive federal aid from the Hill-Burton Fund, 
The original hospital had 35 beds; now it has a 107 bed capacity. Twenty- 
seven were added in 1953 at a cost of 134,000; 19 more and a number of new 
facilities were added in 1963 at a cost of $700,000, financed by a $450,000 bond 
issue and a Hill-Burton fund grant. 
Twenty more beds plus a new medical laboratory, expanded pharm acy 
and emergency waiting room were completed this year at a cost of some 
$800,000. The latest expansion project was financed with funds from a 
bequest from the estate of Wilbur Welton, a wealthy Jefferson Township 
farmer. 
Overall plans call for expansion to a 200-bed capacity and there is suf­ 
ficient land for the future growth as the hospital facility is situated on a 12- 
acre tract of land. The hospital’s property is bordered on the north by 
Rawlings Street and on The smith by Columbus Avenue. 
It w as 64 years ago that Fayette County’s first hospital was completed and 
ready to be opened to the public. 
The hospital was located on the northeast corner of Court and North 
streets, the present site of a Marathon service station. 
A form er residence, it w as remodeled by Dr. L.M. M cFadden who had 
been using part of the building for his office. 
It contained eight patient rooms, a sm all operating room, an office and 


storage rooms. 
The hospital, which was later used by Ansel Kirkpatrick of New Holland as 
a furniture display house, was in use for many years and nearly always was 
full of patients. 
Sometime after the Fayette Hospital opened, Dr. George S. Hodson 
started a hospital in a fram e structure on the east side of the alley next to the 
Central Grocery Co. on E Market Street. 
It was in use about 15 years. 
A third sm all hospital, also a private one like the one Dr. Hodson opened, 


was opened by Dr. C.C. Hazard near the present site of the Cherry Hill 
Elementary School. It w as in operation only a few years. 
A sm all private hospital also was opened just east of the Washington Hotel 
and continued for a few years under the direction of Dr. Howard Stitt and Dr. 
F.E. Todhunter. 
For some years after the four sm all hospitals vanished, the city was left 
without a hospital of any kind 
At one time a $45,000 bond issue was approved to erect a county hospital in 
the Millwood Addition, but a legal technicality prevented further action. 


Potato chip production 


once big business here 


For 12 years, the production of 
potato 
chips was 
a 
thriving 
business in Washington C.H 
“ Washington 
Potato 
Chips” 
were sold here from 1933 to 1945. 
The chips were produced by J W 
Southard and his son, Arthur, in a 
plant in the 600 block of S. 
Fayette Street 
The plant was 
capable of producing 1,000 bags 
per day. 
When Southard and Son bought 
a sm all potato chip business from 
Ralph Gage, 
who was having 
difficulty 
with 
the 
chips 
becoming tough in the type of 
bags used, they started to make 
the 
highest 
grade 
product 
possible and used air-tight bags 
They used corn oil for frying 
the chips, selected the best grade 
of potatoes for slicing, fried them 
quickly 
and 
added 
a 
small 
amount of salt then bagged and 


distributed the product as far 
south as the Ohio River. 
The superior quality of the 
potato 
chips 
soon 
won 
the 
producers the bulk of the trade in 
the large area served, and only 
one other brand, still on the 
market, was regarded as a real 
competitor. 
With the advent of World War 
II, it was impossible to obtain 
sufficient amounts of corn oil to 
fry the usual amount of chips so 
distribution 
was 
limited 
and 
finally 
was 
confined 
to 
the 
Southard store on S. Fayette 
Street where sales frequently 
reached $100 per week. 
Southard sold the business in 
1945 to the DanDee Potato Chip 
Co., which operated a plant in 
Bloomingburg for a month and 
then relocated the business to 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Fayette County Mem orial Hospital 


IN HONOR o f our Nation 


BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
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1967 


1 4 7 K. C ourt St. 
I l l S. F a y o tto St. 


Presents 


The Revolution of Men’s 


& Ladies’ fashions 


of 200 
years 


Is you can see m en’s and ladies' fashions 


have changed considerably through 


our country's 200 years. 
At 


Nichols ive strive to keep 


the men and tallies 


o f Washington 


Court House 


dressed in 


the very 


latest 


styles. 
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Court Stroot, looking west, in 1910 


PROCESSING TOMATOES — Women 
are pictured processing tomatoes at the former Fayette Canning Co. 
plant in Washington C.H. 


Saturday, September 18, 1976 Washington C. H. (O.) Record-Herald - Page 130 


REDUCED TO STUBBLE — This corn field located on Ohio 
some 40 years ago. Hie photograph was taken by B.E. 
Il-N near Jeffersonville was ruined by a terrific hail storm 
Kelley. 
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Effort To Promote The Growth 


And Health Of Our Republic 


For Posterity! 


This Individual Effort Begins 


Within The Grass Roots 
Of The Community. 


We're Proud Of Our Community & Nation 
In Our Bicentennial Year, And 
Grateful For The Support 
Given Us Through The Years. 
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COURT ST. j&P KORN 
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In this our Bicentennial 


year, Calm ar and its 
em ployees pause to pay 
tribute to our nation. Let 
us pledge to rededicate 
ourselves to the principles 
upon which Am erica was 


founded. It is indeed a 
blessing to live in and be 
a part of this country and 
such a fine city as 
W ashington Court House. 


Saturday, Septem ber 18, 19 76 
W ashington C. H. (O.) Record-H erald - P age 14D 
Area holds illustrious past 


Local racing history precedes turn of century 


If there is a proper place to begin in 
considering the history of Fayette 
County harness horse raising and 
racing, it is perhaps with the two horses 
buried in the infield of the fairgrounds 
race track 
Although their actual graves were 
destroyed when improvements were 
made there a few years ago, a m arker 
in the infield is a permanent reminder 
of the contributions made to the county 
by Bobby Burns and Major Mallow. 
Both had their heyday in the early 
19 00s. 
Bobby Burns was the “ Adios of his 
time,” as one horseman put it Owned 
by “ Uncle” Joe Rothrock, Bobby Burns 
stook in a livery stable at the corner of 
N. Fayette and Market streets, the 
present location of the Willis Insurance 
Co. building 
Recognized in the period of 19 08 to 
1910 as the nation's leading speed sire, 
Bobby Bums was a direct descendant 
of Hambletonian 10, the foundation sire 
of the standardbred. 
Although the racing times of his 
offspring are not impressive by present 
standards, it must be remembered that 
he was bred primarily to buggy horses 
The standardbred was in its infancy 
and there were few mare fam ilies of 
any significance. Most of his racing 
foals recorded times between 2:10 and 
2 :20 . 
Major Mallow was famous solely for 
his racing feats. A gelding, he was 
denied any chance for fame at stud 
Owned by Carl Mallow of Washington 


Fai rgrounds marker 


C H., he was home bred and used as a 
buggy horse. His early days preceded 
the advent of the auto in Fayette 
County, and there was more interest in 
good transportation than in racing. 
However, after the horse showed 
exceptional speed in a brush with 
another 
carriage, 
Carl 
Mallow 
discussed the possibility of racing the 
gelding with his brother Wert, who 
trained racers at the fairgrounds. The 
horse was already six-years-old. but in 
the next few years he dominated the 
races and became known as the “ king 
of the half-mile track.” His five-year 
racing 
career 
began 
in 
19 08. 
He 
dropped dead on the Fayette County 
fairgrounds track in 19 13 and was 
buried beside Bobby Bums, who was 
his grandsire 
One of the more famous horses to 
preceed the 19 00s was Blind Tom owned 
by Steve Phillips. An exceptional pacer 
during the time when trotters still held 
the top speeds. Blind Tom was a part of 
the pacing crop which shifted em phasis 
from the trot to the pace. 
Racing in the late 1880s. Blind Tom 
preceded restrictions which kept blind 
horses from the track and he was part 
of a four-horse touring group which 
dominated Grand Circuit races and 
shows. Also preceding strict rules on 
name changes he appeared on race 
programs both as Blind Tom and 
“ Sleepy Tom .” 
Phillips sold the horse for $10,000, an 
incredible price at that time. He used 
the money to purchase a farm where he 
raised other quality stock 
Phillips was the uncle of another 
Steve Phillips, who lived in Xenia. The 
younger Phillips laid his claim to fame 
by inventing the starting gate which 
revolutionized 
harness 
racing. 
It 
eliminated frequently watching 10 to 15 
unsuccessful scores before a race got 
off to a legal start. 
The Glenwood Stock Farm on the 
CCC Highway-W operated by Charles 


M. Mark produced some outstanding 
stock M ark's greatest achievements 
cam e through a fine stallion named 
Wallace McKinney. Purchased in New 
York, Wallace McKinney was brought 
back to Washington C.H. to be mated 
with a number of M ark's m ares from 
Bobby Burns. 
At 
the sam e time, 
Glenwood Farm s was crossing Glen­ 
wood M, a son of Bobby Burns with its 
other m ares. The colts resulting from 
both crosses showed themselves quite 
well on the racing circuits. 
Wallace McKinney was later sold to a 
syndicate who shipped him to Austria 
to improve European stock. 
During the next half century, hun­ 
dreds of horses and horsemen made 
their mark on the harness industry. 
Trying to name some of the best would 
serve little more than to irritate dozens 
of others 
who 
would 
be 
omited. 
However, 
several 
individuals 
have 
made outstanding contributions in the 
past few decades. 
These are by no means the reason 
that Fayette County is a dominant 
force in Ohio’s harness industry. The 
total involvement and participation of 
Fayette County’s great numbers of 
horsemen 
is 
the 
county’s 
most 
significant asset. Those few individuals 
discussed 
below 
are 
merely 
representative of hundreds of others 
who are filling sim ilar roles in varying 
degrees 
McKINLEY KIRK 
Hoof Beats Magazine, the official 
publication 
of 
the 
U.S. 
Trotting 
Association, termed McKinley Kirk 
“ the 
sport’s 
most 
professional 
am ateur” in a story published in 
January, 19 76 . 
An am ateur only because he has 
trained and driven horses he himself 
owned (in full or in part), Kirk’s farm 
near New Holland has won the envy of 
horsemen nationwide. He has earned 
the respect and admiration of harness 
racing 
“ professionals” 
everywhere. 
Never owning a harness horse until 
reaching the tender age of 44. Kirk has 
accomplished more in the past 3 6 years 
than all but a handful of the most 
reknown horsemen. 
Kirk, 3 3 6 Rawlings St., was im ­ 
pressed with the speed displayed by 
foals of Belle Mahone, a smallish 
chestnut m are bred by W.E Sever of 
Washington C.H. in 19 25. Belle Mahone 
had achieved only a 2:12 lifetime m ark, 
and her ancestfy gave no indication of 
outstanding stock, however. 
Trusting the potential he saw in her 
foals, Kirk set out to purchase the m are 
and all the daughters he could find. He 
purchased Belle Mahone and several of 
her m ares, breeding them with top 
stallions. 
The resulting stock 
was 
quickly recongnized as a standard bred 
“ fam ily,” 
something 
that 
seldom 
occurs before decades of descendants 
are produced. The Belle Mahone family 
has produced 31 two-minute pacers and 
one two-minute trotter. 
A man who didn’t even have silks 
when he drove in his first race, Kirk 
went on to post a dozen two-minute 
drives, all behind his own horses. 
Never intending to race at the county 
fair in Marysville in 19 44, Kirk watched 
Ernie Smith, 
his driver, 
break 
a 
shoulder after driving Valdo Abbe to 
victory in the first heat of a two-year- 
old pace. Left without a driver for the 
second heat, Kirk borrowed Smith’s 
jacket climbed aboard and won. During 
the next 12 years, Kirk bred, owned, 
trained or drove four world champions, 
Hodgen, 
Floating Dream, 
Pleasant 
Surprise and Flam ing Arrow. 
Perhaps his most satisfying race 
came in 19 6 1 when Kirk battled his top 
foes to share the winner's circle of the 
American Pacing Classic at Hollywood 
Park. Driving Tim e’s Square, a horse 
he had bred himself and was owned by 
his nephew Eddie Kirk, 
McKinley 
turned in a 1:5 9 mile in the final heat. 
He had previously been lauded when 
Time’s Square was named Ohio Har­ 
ness Horse of the Year in 19 55. At that 
time. Tim e’s Square shared the title of 
being the fastest horse bred in Ohio, 
with a 1:5 8.1. 
A 24-year member of the board of 
directors 
or 
the 
U.S. 
Trotting 
Association, Kirk has served as a 
director of the Little Brown Jug Society 
and was a track official at old Grand­ 
view Raceway. 
He has made a contribution to har­ 
ness racing especially in Fayette and 
Pickaway counties which will not be 
soon forgotten. 


Introduction 


Fayette County’s long and illustrious horse history extends back well 
before the turn of the century. From the 19 th century to the present, the 
county has produced a multitude of horses worthy of recognition here and 
elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, no one has undertaken the tremendous task of 
producing a book (and ,jt would require a good sized one) which 
documents this great legacy. 
A novice in the field of horses, I have had to call upon a number of in­ 
dividuals in compiling the information for articles on these pages. I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank the U.S. Trotting Association and the 
local horsemen who offered their time and knowledge. The number is too 
great to recognize each individually, but their assistance was greatly 
appreciated. 
Being limited to interviews with only a sm all fraction of the persons 
involved in the horse industry, there are undoubtedly important 
omissions. My lack of personal knowledge about Fayette County horses 
may have led to an occasional inaccuracy. I hope both are at a minimum. 
My apologies are extended in advance to those horses and horsemen 
who have been slighted in these articles. 
George Malek 


I)R. DONALD MOSSBARC.KR 
In 19 70, veterinarian Dr. Donald E. 
M ossbarger 
turned 
his 
attention 
prim arily to horses. He decided to open 
a sm all farm where he could con­ 
centrate on the care of m ares. 
At the urging of their owners, Dr. 
M ossbarger 
added 
three 
stallions, 
Littly Jerry Way, Gay Sam and St. 
Gation to the farm and began breeding. 
He had only a handful of stalls and bred 
less than 50 m ares 
Six years later a 400-acre farm has 
more than 9 0 stalls, eight employes, 
and has bred 3 50 m ares this season. 
Midland Acres, still owned solely by 
Dr. 
M ossbarger, 
has 
assum ed 
a 
prominent position in the horse in­ 
dustry of Fayette County and the state. 
Six studs now call Midland Acres 
their home, and the farm has 3 5 
broodmares 
Headed 
by 
Dr. 
M ossbarger and Dr. Robert Schwartz, 
who resides on the Danville Pike, the 
farm staff is preparing most of the 
present crop of yearlings for the Ohio 
Tattersal sale this weekend. 
Three of the studs are owned by 
Fayette Countians. Dr. Mossbarger is 
the principal owner of American Adios, 
1:59 .3 . Jerry Way, who was first in Ohio 
for money won per colt registered in 
19 75 (and 10th in the nation), is owned 
by Neil Helfrich. Gay Sam is owned by 
longtime resident Sam Coil. A trotting 
stud. Gay Sam is the only original stud 
remaining. He has a record of 2:01.2f. 
The other trotting stallion, Flower 
Child, is the best known worldwide He 
trotted in 1:5 9 f in the U.S. and 1:5 8.4f in 
Europe, and is the only American horse 
to trot 
under 
two 
minutes 
on 
a 
European track. Golden Money Maker, 
sired by Tar Heel, has a mark of 1:5 8.4, 
and Steady Special has paced in 1:5 8.2f 
The farm mourned the loss earlier 
this year of Meadow Chuck, a stud 
sired by Good Time. Meadow Chuck 
had a TT1:5 8.4 record and was the 
half-brother to five in two minutes. 
Dr. M ossbarger termed his first six 
years as a building period, and feels the 
farm is now beginning to come into its 
own. “ They’re gonna hear more from 
us in the future,” he said. 
The veterinarian’s son, John, is now 
finishing 
veterinary school and 
is 
scheduled to join his father and Dr. 
Schwartz in the farm operation next 
year. 
NEIL HELFRICH 
A few trips to the races with Eddie 
Kirk to watch Times Square pace the 
oval, combined with enough land to 
provide a home for a 
broodmare 
brought Neil and Susie Helfrich into the 
harness racing business 20 years ago. 
Helfrich got caught up in the idea of 
raising a colt, and a friend, Mrs. Guy 
Bock, offered to give Helfrich a m are, 
Fleta Way. The only conditions on the 
mare were that she not be raced (due to 
an injury) and not be sold. 
Fleta Way was bred to Jerry the 
First. The m are’s first foal was a good, 
but not spectacular racer, Jerry Way, 
who was destined to become an ex­ 
cellent stud. A short time later Helfrich 
bought another m are, Irish Knight for 
$3 00. The descendents of the two m ares 
and Jerry Way have made Helfrich one 
of the most successful breeder-racers 
in Fayette County. 
From Irish Knight cam e eight foals, 
one of which was bred to Jerry Way to 
produce Jerry Knight, a filly. She was 
then bred to M ajestic Hanover to yield 
M ajestic Jerry, who earned a 1:5 8.3 
lifetime record. 
From Black Gauman and Jery Way 
cam e Jerry Gauman, a 1:5 9 .2 per­ 
former who earned Helfrich more than 
$200 ,000. 
Jerry Way also sired Little Jerry 
Way, owned by Mrs. Ray French of 
Lakewood Hills, and Ima Jerry Way, 
owned by Jam es Wackman, Bogus 
Road. Both of these were sub-two- 
minute performers with triple figure 
winnings. 
Fleta Way, now in her 23 rd year, is no 
longer 
producing, 
but 
Jerry 
Way 
stands at stud for Midland Acres. 
M ares from Irish Knight are still 
producing 
some 
fine 
horses 
for 
Helfrich. 
Helfrich terms himself “ very lucky” 
in the business. He attributes much of 
his success to the late John Briggs who 
suggested he send his horses east to a 
young trainer-driver who had shown 
early 
promise, 
Herve 
Filion. 
The 
horses went east, the purses cam e 
west, and Filion became the nation's 
premier driver. 
Helfrich notes that winnings can be 
deceiving, and much of the profit from 
racing horses is placed in breeding 
stock. Here he calls largely on Susie, 
who checks bloodlines, keeps a close 


TOM McNEW 
The most outstanding collection of 
racing horses now in Fayette County is 
owned by Tom McNew, Jam ison Road. 
McNew, who has been in the food 
business for 50 years cam e to Fayette 
County 12 years ago to operate the 
Plaza Restaurant at Interstate 71 and 
U.S. 3 5. A lifelong interest in horses 
was kindled by the county’s enthusiasm 
for racing and at the urging of his son 
George, he bought Damon Baker's 
broodmares when the veteran hor­ 
seman died. He opened Rose Acres 
Racing Stable. 
Although McNew has been pleased 
with the offspring of his m ares, his 
great racers have been bought at sales. 
Partial 
to 
the 
Tattersal 
sales 
in 
Lexington, his three finest were all 
purchased there. 
The cream of the crop is Jilley, who 
owns the fastest time ever by a Fayette 
County horse. Bought as a yearling in 
19 73 for $16 ,000, Jilley was timed in 
1:5 5 .3 on a mile track in Golden Bear 
Park, Sacram ento, Calif., this year. 
His 1:5 7 on Northfield P ark ’s half-mile 
oval is the record there, and the horse 
has earned nearly $200,000 to date. 
Jilley is still whole, and McNew plans 
to stud him at the conclusion of his 
racing career. 
Also in the Rose Acre stable are 
Plaza Bret and Hickory Express, both 
Little Brown Ju g eligibles this year. All 
three are listed by the U.S. Trotting 
Association in the 
19 76 edition of 
Leading Drivers and Leading Horses. 
Plaza Bret, purchased for $25,000 in 
19 74, had difficulty last year because of 
a 
throat 
infection. 
However, 
he 
responded well to an operation and has 
now won $13 ,000. 
Hickory Express, a $15,500 yearling, 
took more than $18,000 to the bank in 
19 75 and is having another good year. 
His record to date is 1:5 8.3 on a mile 
track 
All three horses are trained by Lew 
Williams and stabled most of the year 
at Northfield Park, near Cleveland. 
McNew has three other horses racing 
at present. He also has 12 broodmares, 
and Speak Softly is obviously his 
favorite. A sister to Jilley, Speak Softly 
has the potential to produce some fine 
racers. 
In addition to the elder horses, the 
stable has seven yearlings and seven 
more who are still weaning. 
McNew has perhaps invested more in 
his horses than any other area residenf 
in recent years, but the money has been 
wisely spent and is bringing glittering 
returns. 
BILLY HERMAN 
The “ American D ream ” may be to 
grow up in a log cabin and eventually 
move to the White House, but the 
pattern is slightly different for the 
“ American Harness Racing Dream.” 
Here the youngster grows up in a 
sm all village, Good Hope for instance, 
and moves to the acknowledged capital 
of 
harness 
racing, 
Hanover 
Shoe 
Farm s, Inc., Hanover, Pa. If you think 
it can’t happen, talk to Billy Herman 
Herman, who had won acclaim for 
earning a position in George Sholty’s 
stable, has taken the final step upward. 
Beginning next month he becomes the 
head trainer of the Hanover Shoe 
Farm . 
An outstanding high school athlete, 
Herman had opportunities to play 
major college football, including an 
offer from Ohio State University, but 
his first love was harness racing. 
During vacations and weekends he 
worked as a groom. After deciding not 
to play college football, he entered the 
service. 
Banking most of his service pay, he 
had a healthy sum when he was 
discharged and the only sensible thing 
to do w as buy a racehorse. Herman 
worked nights and trained his horse 
during the day at the fairgrounds. After 
making some money racing the colt, he 
sold it and reinvested in another horse. 
He turned out another moneymaker 
and was on his way. 
Offered a position as trainer with 
McKinley Kirk’s farm , Herman left the 
40-hour-a-week factory job to devote 
himself to horses full-time, a change he 
reflects upon happily. 
His next move was to Lexington, Ky., 
for winter training. During the next 10 
years he gradually improved his skills 
in the barns and on the track, meeting 
and beating better competition every 
step of the way. 
In 19 72, Sholty “ made me an offer I 
couldn’t refuse—and one I haven’t 
regretted.” 
In 19 73 , he won 6 4 races to pull his 
lifetime total above the 500 mark. His 
purses approached the $3 00,000 mark, 


experience, and there is little doubt 
that the decision to move to Hanover 
F arm s was not an easy one but who 
can turn down the White House. 
JIM MACE 
A good harness is essential to good 
racing, and M & M Turf Supply has 
little competition locally in furnishing 
racing accessories. 
Owned by Jim and Frank Mace, the 
business is primarily Jim ’s operation. 
In addition to the shop on the CCC High- 
way-E, Mace maintains shops at Scioto 
Downs and Lebanon Raceway. He also 
has mobile units which do routine 
business throughout the southern Ohio 
area. 
The harness equipment business in 
Washington C.H. was operated 
for 
more than a decade by McKinley Kirk 
and the late Sam Nelson. They had 
their shop on Western Avenue near 
Helfrich’s Super Market. 
Shortly after Nelson was killed in an 
auto crash, the Mace brothers pur­ 
chased the business. About six months 
later, in the fall of 19 6 7, they moved to 
the present location. 
Mace is one of the first to admit that 
prices on harness goods have shot out 
of sight He says leather racing goods 
are still viewed as a “ hobby item ,” 
specialty equipment which in turn 
m eans high prices. 
Fortunately for him, while the prices 
are high, they are fairly standard 
throughout the country. He said that 
people who shop around for harness 
equipment find that prices are about 
the sam e everywhere, and they wind up 
buying from someone they trust. 
A part-time trainer and driver, Mace 
has made many friends in the race 
gam e and as a result he has con­ 
siderable 
business 
throughout 
the 
eastern U.S. 
He jokes that the “ M & M” in the 
name really stands for “ Mace and 
M ortgage” and adm its that business 
w ears thin during the off season. 
During the winter the harness shop 
repairs purses, shoes and other leather 
goods 
to 
keep 
things 
going. 
Presumably, this will happen less and 
less often with the racing season 
growing longer each year. 
Until things improve don’t be afraid 
to ask the man repairing a purse if he 
has a jog cart for sale. It just happens 
to be in the back room for the winter. 
JACK BALAHTSIS 
With the number of horses in Fayette 
County and the interest in pacers here, 
it is only fitting that some part of the 
harness industry also call Washington 
C.H. its home. 
In 1971 Jack Balahtsis opened a 
hopple 
manufacturing 
shop 
on 
Jonesboro Road. Business grew, and 
the operation was later moved to a 
larger facility on N. Fayette Street. 
Continued 
success 
has 
caused 
Balahtsis to seek an even 
larger 
building. 
Coming to America with an empty 
wallet in 19 54, “ Jack the G reek” 
worked several odd jobs before joining 
the U.S. Army. After his discharge, he 
began working (and learning) in a 
harness shop in New York City. He 
stayed there 11 years while holding 
down a job in a restaurant at night. 
With 
the money he had saved, 
Balahtsis cam e to Fayette County to 
begin his own business. He specializes 
in 
harness equipment 
made 
from 
synthetic plastics and nylon. 
While he adm its that older horsemen 
are still leary of the plastic equipment, 
he made his way into the market by 
selling without profit for quite some 
time. 
Drastically 
undercutting 
his 
competition, his goods were tried by 
the money-conscious and were very 
well received. 
His largest selling items are hopples, 
the straps which keep the pacers legs 
moving in unison. Balahtsis points out 
that the plastic straps are less ex­ 
pensive than leather hopples, easier to 
clean and lighter. He notes that his 
hopples are guaranteed for two years, 
twice the usual guarantee. 
He feels that racing as a business 
venture is shifting more and more to 
the man backed by plenty of money. 
High prices on colts, feed, and equip­ 
ment are prim ary factors. 
It has become a hobby for increasing 
numbers of individuals in recent years, 
but it is difficult for the individual to 
break even. 
Keeping the little man in the horse- 
racing business is not only important to 
the horsemen, but to many others as 


well. Many people make their living in 
the manufacture of drugs, trailers, 
sulkies and other related items, in­ 
cluding the hopples produced by “ Jack 
the Greek.” 
WILLARD BITZER 
An outstanding horseman in his own 
right, Willard Bitzer, CCC Highway-E, 
is most noted for his knowledge of 
everyone else's horse flesh 
Prior to his retirement a decade ago, 
Bitzer began putting together some 
information on horses for his own use 
He sought books from which to draw 
material, but found he could only ob­ 
tain books in volume, not one at a time. 
While he wanted to buy a single book 
or two, most people who wanted to sell 
were widows who had no need for the 
publications their husbands had left 
behind. They were more than willing to 
sell the whole collection, but not a 
single book. 
At the urging of a friend, Bitzer 
decided to get into the book business. 
Buying whole collections, he extracted 
the books he wanted and then offered 
the remainder for sale. 
Although he states that he couldn’t 
make a living at it, Bitzer thoroughly 
enjoys his enterprise. He notes that 
“ Doing nothing is the toughest job of 
all,” and the book business has done 
much to occupy his time He averages 
about a letter a day from persons who 
want to buy or sell horse books 
The inventory keeps building and he 
is plagued by the sam e old problem. 
Sellers want to rid themselves of entire 


Bi l l y Harman 


collections, but buyers want only a few 
select editions. 
Spending several years to complete 
his own collection of horse registries, 
one book held him up for a long time. 
That was Volume 21 of the Wallace 
registry printed just prior to the 19 20s. 
Most copies were destroyed the year 
they were printed when a delivery man 
left them 
on the sidewalk of the 
American Trotting Association office, 
and garbage collectors picked them up 
for scrap. 
Shortly after Bitzer obtained a copy 
and completed his collection from 1883 
to present, 
the Canadian 
Trotting 
Association contacted him and pur­ 
chased the entire set. 
With France, Holland, Australia and 
New Zealand already firmly ingrained 
with harness racing and surging in­ 
terest in Germany and Denmark, horse 
registries and blood line information is 
in heavy demand. As a result, Bitzer 
sends nearly as much m aterial over­ 
seas as he does in the United States. To 
emphasize the interest 
in 
harness 
horses in Europe, he pointed out that 
the final bidder on the most expensive 
horse at a recent sale at Meadowlands, 
Pa., was a foreign buyer. 
When area horsemen are approached 
about the history of Fayette County 
harness horses, they usually provide 
what information they can and then 
explain that if still more is needed 
Willard Bitzer is the man to talk to. If 
anybody is likely to know, Bitzer will, 
and if he doesn’t have an answer, he 
knows who will. 
A bit of information he passed along 
exemplifies his wisdom in the field of 
harness 
racing. 
Unless 
something 
happens to drastically change human 
nature, the adage will be true as long as 
horses continue to race: 
"Don’t ever ask a man how his horse 
is doing. If he’s doing well he’ll tell you, 
and if he’s not there’s no sense em ­ 
barrassing him,” Bitzer cautioned. 


watch on horses at the track and selects 
and he captured such m ajor stakes 


Mi dl and Acros. growi ng horso farm 


matings. 
Together the Helfriches have com­ 
bined to move from fledglings in the 
harness industry to share Fayette 
County’s harness spotlight. 


crowns as the Little Pat, Arden Downs, 
and Hanover Stake. In all, he trained 
some 3 8 two-year-olds. 
He says that his four years working 
with Sholty have been a rewarding 
McKi nl oy Kl rl c, broodi ng l oador 
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D ay-to-day chores must com e first 
Racing a grueling business 


The drive to the wire in a hotly 
contested harness race is one of the 
most exciting moments in sports. 
The fan who has witnessed this finish 
and seen the horse and driver trot 
proudly to the winner’s circle cannot 
help but be impressed. 
To the spectators, harness racing is a 
glamor-laden sport.To those who are 
actively involved, it is a grueling 
business. 
Far away from the spotlights, the 
crowds, and the winner’s circle, hor­ 
semen struggle with the day-to-day 
chores of the racing industry. Without 
glamor, lights or cheers, they work for 
weeks, months or years to prepare for a 
two-minute ride around the racetrack. 
Typical of stable areas everywhere 
are the Fayette County Fairgrounds’ 
horse barns. 
Every person who trains a horse at 
the fairgrounds is different Some have 
only one horse to work with, their own. 
Others train eight or nine at a time and 
don’t own any of them. 
Some come to train their horse and 
go home, others live in the tack room at 
the end of the barn. 
Some are too young to own a horse 
but help their fathers or brothers, 
others owned their first horse more 
than a half century ago. 
Some are making a comfortable 
living, others are head over heels in 
debt. 
But all have a common bond, they 
love horses and harness racing. 
When asked “how’s the harness 
horse business?” they invariably reply, 
“There’s more people getting into it 
every day,” but none can explain why 
The best they can offer is that “ it gets 
in your blood.” 
The glamor can provide the initial 
attraction, but only those who get 
“hooked” continue after they find what 
caring for a race horse is all about. 
Passersby can watch the horsemen 
circle fairgrounds’ half mile oval and 
vision themselves in the jog cart The 
scene hints of the racway, and the 
horseman becomes a carefree 
in­ 


dividual bound lovingly to the fleeting 
animal. 
Closer inspection reveals a different 
picture, however. In the din of the barn 
is carried out the drudgery, the foun­ 
dation of the harness industry. 
When he steps from the cart, the 
trainer shatters the euphoric scene 
painted by the casual observer. He 
unhitches the horse, puts away his cart 
and turns to the meanial labor which 
will dominate the rest of his day. 
For his 20-minute workout on the 
track, the trainer will pay with quarts 
of sweat, calloused hands, and a sore 
back. 
His first responsibility is to the horse 
whose workday is now complete. The 
animal must be cooled down, kept from 
getting a chill. 
A rubdown is the first order of 
business, then maybe a bath. After the 
animal is dry, he is brushed and a 
quick check for injuries is included. 
Sore spots from harness, hopples or 
fungus are treated. 
When his body has been carefully 
administered, the trainer moves his 
attention to the legs and feet. They are 
the horse’s most important asset and 
hold the key to the trainer’s livelihood. 
While cleaning the hoofs and feet, the 
trainer keeps an eye peeled for any 
potential problems. 
After applying 
wraps and liniment to the legs and 
salve to the hoofs and feet, the horse is 
walked if at all possible. 
By this time, the trainer has spent 
more than half an hour since leaving 
the track, and the least appealing of his 
tasks still lie ahead. 
While the horse is cooling down under 
a blanket, the stall is empty. This is an 
ideal time to sift through the bedding to 
pick out wet straw and manure. 
A wheelbarrow or more of straw 
must be carted to a truck, manure 
dump or other disposal site, and then 
new straw must replace the old. A bale 
is brought down from the overhead loft 
and spread in the stall. 
Meanwhile, the trainer is making 


regular stops to provide his horse with 
water. The water must not be left with 
the horse or he may over indulge. 
When work on the stall is completed, 
the horse returns to rest and eat. Since 
left alone with bales of hay the horse 
would over eat, another trip to the loft 
is necessary Hay is taken to the stall 
along 
with 
additional 
water 
and 
prepared feed. 
It has now probably been an hour and 
a half since this racing idol has been on 
the track. 
Now is as good a time as any to drag 
out the soap and bucket to begin 
washing the harness. The leather goods 
represent a substantial investment and 
only thorough cleaning and good care 
will protect the money spent. 
Leg wraps, elastic bandages and 
other cloth goods must also be washed. 
If the trainer has a horse entered in a 
race that night, the race sulky is also 
scheduled for a thorough cleaning. 
If there are no other special items to 
attend to, the trainer may take time out 
to sweep the barn floor, removing loose 
hay and straw. 
Don’t forget two more feedings.The 
trainer has completed his routine work. 
Unless he’s cheated somewhere or had 
help from someone else, the trainer has 
spent two to three hours in the barn. 
If he’s lucky, there are no deliveries 
of hay or straw to be unloaded and 
lifted into the loft and no ill horses who 
need special care. 
His day, one of his seven work days 
this week, is complete. Sundays, of 
course are lighter — the horse has the 
day off. He will not be trained or ex­ 
tensively treated, but he may be 
walked. 
Either way, his stall must be cleaned, 
and the horse must be fed, all three 
times. 
The work day ending, its time to pick 
out one of the ancient tufted chairs and 
select something cold to drink. 
With other horsemen completing 
their day, the conversation will turn to 
who is racing which horse when, and 
the sun sets on another day. 
Expenses 
increasing, purse money same 
Horsemen fear dim outlook for small operators 


for the horse which is a good price, and 
will net the owner a profit on his in­ 
vestment. Unfortunately, they have 
come to love the animal or are con­ 
vinced by the offer itself that their 
horse is headed for stardom. 
After they have turned the offer 
down, they find they should have sold 
him, but it is too late. 
One of the reasons the offer may have 
exceeded the horse’s value is because 
the buyer does not plan to race in Ohio. 
The buyer may be planning to race in 
New 
York, 
Pennsylvania 
or 
somewhere else where purses are 
much higher. 
The present owner could also make a 
profit by racing the horse elsewhere, 
but he does not have the money 
required to transport and board the 
horse, nor the time to go out of state. 
Thus, the horse competes for lower 
Ohio purses and the owner loses 
money. 
What lies ahead for Fayette County 
may depend in large part on legislators 
and state officials do. In other states, 
the racing commissions have reduced 
their percentage of the pari-mutual 
money 
and 
established 
minimum 
purses ($6,000 in New York). This is 
helping the purses keep pace with the 
expenses. Several trainers said similar 
action is needed here. 
As one trainer put it, other states 
have had their racing dominated by a 
few “big men” and are trying to en­ 
courage the little man. Ohio which has 
a wealth of little men is doing nothing to 
keep him 
The Fayette County Fairgrounds 
Stables can accomodate about 140 
horses, and each spring the barns are 
filled nearly to capacity. By the end of 
the season, after the non-racers have 
been weeded out, about half remain. 
Although there is still a great deal of 
activity, the barns look barren com­ 
pared to springtime. 
The fear of local trainers is that 
unless something is done to improve 
the horsemen’s plight, the barns may 
seem someday become as desserted in 
the spring as they now are in the fall. 


to purchase horse, but does not realize 
what he is getting into. The horse can’t 
walk a mile, much less win a race. 
Purse money is non-existant, but bills 
from the trainer, the vet, the farrier, 
and others keep pouring in. Rather 
than sell the horse at a loss or enter him 
in a low claimer, hoping to keep his loss 
at a minimum, the owner keeps the 
horse entered in races he can’t win and 
sets a price on him that no one will pay. 
The cycle continues until the owner is 
in debt to the point where only a 
miracle will save him, and his horse is 
the only miracle he’s got. 
Another trainer confirmed the story 
and suggested that these people buy 
lottery tickets rather than horses. 


One thing that makes losers of some 
owners is that they do not treat owning 
a harness horse as a business. Although 
it was (and to an extent still is) a 
hobby, the sums of money now involved 
must be treated with respect, and the 
overall 
operation 
conducted 
in 
a 
business-like manner. 
Too many owners fall in love with 
their horses. After he has a few 
respectable races, they receive an offer 


horse must be a consistant third place 
finisher just to keep even. Needless to 
say, if the initial cost of the horse is 
kept to a bare minimum, so are the 
odds that he can finish in the money. 
What keeps the losing 75 per cent of 
the 
horsemen 
in 
the 
business? 
According to those who know, there are 
several factors 
For many it is simply their love of 
horses and racing. They continue to 
hang on despite a downswing in profits 
because they have always been in­ 
volved. 
Others will keep looking until the day 
they die for the one horse that will 
make it all worthwhile. The one-in-a- 
million horse whose breeding says he 
can’t race, but is a freak of nature, and 
winds up piling heaps of money on his 
owner. 
Still others are in it because they just 
don’t know when they’ve had enough, 
one of the trainers termed it. Often 
these are people who see the races and 
think harness racing is an exciting and 
great way to make money. 
As the story was told, the individual 
visits the track and thinks owning a 
horse would be great. He has the money 


Fayette County has a long and 
glorious history in the harness horse 
industry. The fear of local horsemen is 
that it may not have so glowing a 
future. 
Fayette County horsemen and far­ 
mers share a common concern—that 
they will follow the same path as the 
neighborhood grocery store, the road to 
oblivion. 
The course of American economics 
has been for the big to get bigger and 
the small to struggle to survive. If those 
in the business are being realistic, the 
same appears to be true for harness 
racing. 
At least three of the horsemen in­ 
terviewed used the identical phrase. 
“Expenses 
keep 
going 
up 
while 
purses are the same as they were 10 
years ago.” 
In general, the harness horse does 
four things: eat, sleep, train and race. 
Only the latter returns money. Hor­ 
semen agree that the cost of all facets 
of harness racing are skyrocketing, 
except the purses. 
Actually this is not altogether true. 
Tracks are offering excellent purses 
for stakes races, but these races are 
dominated by a few large stables. 
Purses have also climbed in many 
states, most notably New York, but 
Ohio tracks are lagging well behind, 
and these are the tracks that are vital 
to Fayette County’s racing industry. 
While the county is dotted with 
sizeable breeding farms and larger 
stables, the backbone of the local in­ 
dustry is the individual horseman—the 
farmer or businessman who owns a 
horse or two. 
The 
U.S. 
Trotting 
Association currently lists 179 mem­ 
bers in Fayette County, New Holland, 
Clarksburg, Sabina and Greenfield. 
If you pick any point in Fayette 
County and begin walking, odds are 
you’ll see a horse somewhere long 
before your feet get tired. 
Local 
horsemen 
feel 
this could 
change unless something is done to help 
the “little man.” Top; colts, the ones 
that will eventually win the big stakes 
races and the huge purses, are selling 
from $30,000 on up at the yearling sales. 
Although yearlings can be purchased at 
prices within the range of the in­ 


dividual, these will struggle to get to 
the track and will then compete in the 
races where purses have not increased. 
Typical weekday nights at Scioto 
Downs 
in 
Columbus 
offer 
purses 
ranging from $1,100 to $2,000. Only the 
featured race has a $2,000 purse, the 
average of the other races is less than 
$1,300. 
Thus, the winner of the race can win 
only $650, second place drops to $325, 
and lower finishers won’t make as 
much as the once-a-year bettor on a 
good day. 
Estimates from a number of hor­ 
semen on the average cost of keeping 
and training a horse ran from $3,500 (if 
the horse is turned out during the 
winter months) to $5,000 if he is trained 
year-round. 
Even using the Jower figure it is not 
easy for the horse competing for $1,500 
purses to break even. If the horse races 
six months, he may have 24 starts. In 
order to break even, the horse must 
average a third place finish in each 
start. With nine horses in each race, six 
will lose money, one breaks even, and 
two shew a profit, on the average. 
This is not too far off one trainer’s 


estimate that 75 per cent of all horses 
training 
on 
the 
Fayette 
County 
Fairgrounds track will lose money this 
year. Several others said that estimate 
was reasonably accurate. 
Of course, none of this takes into 
account the cost of purchasing or 
outfitting the horse in the first place 
Prices of harness horses vary ac­ 
cording to quality. Those the experts 
label as losers may be purchased at 
sales for a few thousand dollars. 
Claiming prices may dip as low as 
$2,500, but most are nearer $5,000 and 
up. 
Outfitting the horse to race may cost 
more than the animal himself. James 
Mace, owner-operator of the M&M Turf 
Supply Co., CCC Highway-E, estimated 
the cost of complete harness gear at 
$2,500 or more. This includes a jog cart 
and racing sulky as well as leather 
goods and bit. 
After the initial investment of $5,000 
or more, the $3,500 annual taining cost 
begins. If the horse was bought as a 
yearling, there will be several months 
of training costs before he even sees a 
track. 
After all this is behind the owner, the 


Fayette County hom e of pacing great 


Harness racing provides the lifeblood of the horse in­ 
dustry in Fayette County, and standardbred horses can be 
seen everywhere, 
Dozens of Fayette County residents own or train stan­ 
dardbred horses Many do both. 
Breeding farms vary greatly in size and as the decades 
churn, some cease to exist while others take their place. 
One farm has undoubtedly dominated the county's 
breeding industry for the past 15 years, Fair Chance 
Farms, Inc., CCC Highway-E, has been the largest, most 
well known breeder of standardbred horses for nearly two 
decades. 
The height of its glory came shortly after it was in­ 
corporated when it put to stud one of harness racing’s most 
famous competitors. 
On Nov, 27. 1961 Adios Butler came to make Fayette 
County his home Out of Debby Hanover by Adios, “ The 
Butler" was the undisputed pacing champion of the world 
when he retired. 
On Dec 9 of that year, Adios Butler was selected as the 
“ Harness Horse of the Year" for the second consecutive 
time. 
Balloting by sportswriters nationwide had made him an 
overw helming choice Of the 113 writers polled, 100 named 
Adios Butler as their first choice as best horse, and he 
received a total of 1.059 points. Su Mac Lad, a trotter, 
finished second in the balloting with 353 points, including 
six first place votes 
When he arrived in Washington C H., Adios Butler was 
the holder of five world records, 
Since his retirement, his feats on the pacing track have 
been shadowed only by his half-brother, Bret Hanover 
Adios Butler’s climb from one of the "worst of the lot at 
the Harrisburg Sale of 1957 to the prince of the racing world 
in 1960-1961 was accomplished by winning 37 of 50 races, 
including his last 12 in a row. 
His career was climaxed by a narrow victory in the 
$50,000 National Pacing Derby at Roosevelt Raceway in 
New York. Four years earlier, he had been purchased for 


$6,000. 
While, yearlings sired by Adios were bringing an 
average of almost $10,000 each, Adios Butler was unat­ 
tractive to the assembled horsemen. The second foal of 
Debby Hanover, Adios Butler was preceded by a colt which 
had been unable to travel the mile in less than 2:15 as a two- 
year-old. 
Paige West of New York submitted a bid of $6,000 w hich 
was sufficient to purchase Adios Butler. He and George 
Phalen, also of New York, split the purchase price and set 
out to train the youngster. 
Adios Butler entered his first race July 15, 1958, and won 
in 2:10 1. Two weeks later he lowered his best time to 2:04 1. 
After four races, he was undeafeated 
However, he then 
became ill and was unable to post a win in his last six starts 
of the 1958 season Phalen drove the pacer throughout 1958. 
Adios Butler was slow in taking shape for the 1959 racing 
season Paige and Angelo Pellillo of New York, who had 
brought Phalen’s share of Adios Butler for $17,500 after the 
1958 season, became very concerned. 
X-rays revealed that he had fractured bones in both rear 
legs. Not extremely serious, the fractures could result in 
lameness if the horse was not allowed a great deal of rest. 
The three-year-old was entered in the Triple Crown of 
Pacing, the Cane Futurity in Yonkers, N Y. the Messenger 
Stake at Roosevelt Raceway, N.Y., and the Little Brown 
Jug in Delaware, Ohio. 
The owners decided to work him only lightly and gear 


him for the big money contests. 
He was trained only every fifth day and entered few 
races West took to the sulky for Adios Butler's first race of 
1959 which was not until mid-June. He led his pride to a 
second place finish in 2:03.2, the final tune up before the 
Cane Futurity. 
Adios Butler rested and trained lightly until the futurity 
in mid-July. He then traveled the oval at Yonker s Raceway 
in a time of 2:09 for the one and one-sixteenth mile race, 
capturing first place with Clint Hodgins in the sulky. 
Hodgins drove Adios Butler the remainder of the year. 
The three-year-old toyed with the two-minute mark the 
remainder of Hie season. Prior to the season’s finale, the 
best he could muster was a 2:00.1 while taking the second 
leg of the Triple Crown in the Messenger Stake. 
Adios Butler made his Ohio debut in the season’s last 
race On Sept 24, he came to Delaware for the Little Brown 
Jug. His first attack on the half-mile track was timed in 
1:59.2, his fisrt sub-twd-minute venture He won the second 
heat of the "Jug" in 2:00 4, and became the first Triple 
Crown winner of the pacing world. 
He had won seven of nine races and collected more than 
$150,000 in purses. 
Despite a sweep of pacing’s most prestigious stakes 
races, Adios Butler placed second in the “ Harness Horse of 
the Year” balloting Bye Bye Byrd won 13 of 20 starts and 
posted a 1:57.4 mile to top the poll. 
Both had been driven by Clint Hodgins. 
Two important changes occurred in the spring of 1960. 
Adios Butler was syndicated for $600,000 and he met a new 
driver, Eddie Cobb. 
Cobb, a native of New York, had recently purchased in 
partnership with Adolph Golden of Coshocton a 155-acre 
tract of land in Fayette County. The 17-member syndicate 
which purchased Adios Butler agreed to have him race 
through 1961 and then retire to stud on Cobb’s farm. 
West and Pellillo each retained 10 shares of the 40 created 
for syndication Between them they held half interest while 
15 others bought the other half. Among the new owners of 
Adios Butler was McKinley Kirk of Washington C H., 
Cobb’s father-in-law. The shares sold for $15,000 each, and 
the total sale price was a record high. 
Under new ownership and pacing with a new driver, 
Adios Butler reached new heights in the harness world. He 
won 13 of 17 races in 1960 and was timed in less than two 
minutes in 10 races. He was an odds-on favorite (paying 
less than $4 on a $2 ticket) in all but one race. In the other, 
he was exactly one to one. 
During this four-year-old season, Adios Butler made his 
only other racing appearance in Ohio. He breezed by the 
competition at Scioto Downs in Columbus on June 11, 1960, 
in 1:59.4, and left Ohio undefeated in three dashes. 
As the season drew to a close, it came time to see just how 
fast the son of Adios could go. On Oct. 4,1960, he was led to 
Lexington, Ky., for a time trial. Adios Butler traveled the 
mile track in 1:54.3, the fastest harness mile ever recorded. 
His record-breaking time trial at Lexington, Ky., 
replaced a 1:55 mile posted on the same oval by the im­ 
mortal Billy Direct 22 years earlier. The record stayed in 
the family, however. Billy Direct was the sire of Debby 
Hanover, Butler’s dam. 
The 1:55 mark had been equaled only once after Billy 
Direct established it in 1938. That was done by Adios Harry 
in a race in Vernon, N Y. in 1955. 
He returned to Hollywood Park for the three-race 
American Classic pace in October. He finished second to 
Bye Bye Byrd while recording a 1:57.3 Oct. 15. A week later 
he finished first in the same time, beating both Bullet 


(Quarter horse dom inates 
Saddle riding revival 


In the past 75 years, saddle horses 
have made a complete “evolutionary" 
cycle in Fayette County. 
Used extensively around the turn of 
the century for transportation, the 
saddle horse drifted from the local 
scene during the next several decades. 
Although Fayette County clung to the 
horse more than some areas, the saddle 
horse still suffered many years of 
relative obscurity. 
Primarily in the form of the quarter 
horse, saddle animals have made a 
strong comeback in recent years. 
Interest in riding simply for 
the 
pleasure of being along with nature has 
undergone a revival in the U.S., Ohio 
and Fayette County. 
There are several riding trails in 
Ohio parks. Shawnee in Jackson, Old 
Man’s Cave near Cambridge, Tar 
Hollar in Londonderry, Caesar's Creek 
at Fort Ancient near Lebanon, and one 
which opened at the Paint Creek 
Reservoir near Greenfield this year, to 
name a few. 
The trails range from three to 25 
miles and can be used for a brief ride or 
a weekend outing. There is a continuing 
effort by the Ohio Horseman’s Council 
to secure more riding area 
Utilizing these facilities on a regular 


basis are the members of the Happy 
Trails Riding Club, organized three 
years ago by Albert Ingram, Ohio 41-N. 
It is the county’s largest adult riding 
organization 
Some 26 families owning more than 
100 head of horses are members. Rides 
are arranged about twice a month, and 
with few exceptions, the members ride 
quarter horses 
The interest in riding has created a 
great influx of quarter horses whose 
origins lie in the western United States. 
Importing from the West began to 
surge about 15 years ago is now being 
replaced by local breeding. 
Shows for quarter horses are held 
frequently. During the period from 
March to November, there are one or 
two held in Ohio each weekend. These 
shows include halter, pleasure, barrell 
racing, 
cutting, 
roping, 
reining, 
showmanship and judging classes, and 
the number of shows and classes is 
increasing annually. 
Contributing to the success of the 
quarter horse and riding in general is 
the 4-H program. Several local 4-H 
clubs focus on horses and riding. 
Ingram, who is also a 4-H club ad­ 
visor, says the period of greatest in­ 
terest in horses is in children nine- 


years-old 
to 
the 
mid-teens. 
They 
participate in the clubs regularly, enter 
fair events and show their horses. As 
they get older, they frequently become 
engrossed in cars and dating, but after 
getting married, they return to hor­ 
seback riding and shows. 
A major influence in generating 
interest in the quarter horse is the 
advent of quarter horse racing. Buelah 
Park in Grove City and three county 
fair tracks now host quarter horse 
races. The racing season was extended 
this year to 30 days, twice the number 
of racing dates previously allowed in 
Ohio. Beulah Park can accommodate 
1,000 horses in its stables, and several 
owners were told there was no room 
left in the barns for the races this 
month. 
Thus far, only Ingram and Walter 
Seifried, Flakes Ford Road, have been 
active in racing quarter horses or the 
breeding racing stock. 
OTHER BREEDS which are com­ 
monly used for pleasure riding include 
the Tennessee walking horse, 
the 
American saddlebred and the ap- 
paloosa, which is strictly a color breed. 
The Tennessee walking horse is 
fading from Fayette County. 
Once bred by the late Fred See and 
Herman Ingram, CCC Highway-W, 
there is no one breeding the walker any 
longer. 
No 
one 
continued 
See’s 
operation when he died several years 
ago, and Ingram has only one brood­ 
mare remaining. 
Originally bred in southern states by 
plantation 
owners, 
the 
Tennessee 
walker is noted for the motionless back 
while walking at a very quick rate. 
Herman Ingram bred and trained 
walkers for nearly 30 years. Most of the 
competitive shows for walkers are held 
in states to the south and years of 
traveling to meet his foes has taken its 
toll. 
The pride of Ingram ’s stables was 
Delight’s Black Lady who was shown 
109 times over a four-year-period. She 
placed 103 times during that period. 
Walkers were bound to natural 
breeding until about 10 years ago. With 
artificial insemination, the breed has 
improved quickly, and greater num­ 
bers are participating in shows, but the 
shows have still not climbed to the 
north. 
Once 90 per cent of Tennessee 
walkers were roan colored, but since 
most owners preferred the darker 
colorings, nearly 90 per cent are now 
dark. While the majority may be 
pleased, Ingram himself is sorry to see 
the colors change. 
Although local breeding has all but 
disappeared, several Fayette Coun- 
tians continue to enjoy riding Ten­ 
nessee mounts. 
American 
saddlebred 
and 
ap- 
paloosas enjoy some popularity but 
there is a little local breeding done on 
either. 
Arabians and Morgans, which were 
popular have for decades, have almost 
completely disappeared. 


THE CHAMP — The painting reproduced above is titled 
“The Champ.” Painted in 1961 from a photograph by the 
well-known local artist Elizabeth Bell, it shows Eddie Cobb 


Hanover and Bye Bye Byrd. The final week of the Classic, 
he marched to a 1:55.3 mile, again beating his two top 
competitors and capturing the overall crown. 
Earnings in the American Classic, his last race of the 
season, pushed his total to $173,114 for the year. He was 
honored as “ Harness Horse of the Year” for the 1960 
season. 
Cobb and Adios Butler made a shambles of U.S. tracks in 
1961. After finishing fifth in a “mud bowl" May 26 at 
Roosevelt, Adios Butler won 12 straight races and $181,030. 
Nine of his races that year were one mile in length, and he 
paced five of them in less than two minutes. Adios Butler 
set four more world records along the way. 
On June 30, 1961 at Yonker’s Raceway, Adios Butler 
covered the mile in 1:57.4, a world record on a half-mile 
track. He made his final stop in Ohio at Delaware on Sept. 
21 — not to race, but merely to ink another world record. 
Put to the turf in a time trial, Adios Butler hugged the rail 
of the half-mile track and flew two laps in 1:55.3, more than 
two seconds faster than his own world record. 
Having been an odds-on favorite throughout the 1961 
campaign and having broken the world record twice, Adios 
Butler headed back to Hollywood Park for the annual 
American Classics Pace. There he was “ honored” by an 
announcement that no betting would be allowed on the 
races. 
The classics themselves had been modified to include 
longer distances. Previously arranged as three one-mile 
races, the American Classics had been altered to be paced 
at one mile, a mile and a sixteenth, and a mile and an 
eighth. 
Rising to the occasion, Adios Butler won all three races. 
He set world records in both of the longer distances, both 
times with Paige West in the sulky. West drove only two 
races behind Adios Butler that year, both world marks. 
Cobb took the reins for Adios Butler’s last race, the 
$50,000 National Pacing Derby at Roosevelt Raceway Nov. 
11. 
Rumor that other drivers in the race planned to “box in" 
Adios Butler prompted race officials to meet with the 
drivers before the race. They stressed that no "ganging" 
would be tolerated. 
The race was cleanly operated, and Adios Butler led 
coming into the stretch. Apmat made a final push that 
brought him within a neck of the pacing champion, but he 
fell short at the wire. 
Cobb said afterwards that he felt Adios Butler let up at 
the end of the mile and one-quarter race. Apmat came on 
strong “ but I knew he was too late," Cobb added. 
On Nov. 22, Roosevelt Raceway honored Adios Butler 
with his own “ day.” Following the evening’s races, there 
was an open house in the paddock and hundreds of New 
York adm irers viewed Adios Butler in his stall before he 
retired to F air Chance Farm . 


driving the world champion Adios Butler, a scene which 
dominated the harness world in 1860-1961, 


Little wa&known locally of his plan to retire here and only 
a handful of persons met the pacing king when he arrived 
Nov. 27. 
Plans for "Adios Butler Day” in Washington C.H. were 
quickly completed, and Fayette County arranged to 
celebrate Dec. 10. To highlight the occasion, Adios Butler 
donned a harness for the last time. 
The only way to present Adios Butler’s racing form was 
on the track, so he was dressed in his gear for a final fling 
on the turf. He took to the Fayette County Fairgrounds 
track and paced a relaxed mile for the hometown residents. 
Cobb and Adios Butler were toasted at a banquet on the 
Fayette County Fairgrounds. Cobb was no stranger to such 
banquets. He and Jerry The First had been similarly 
honored 12 years earlier after that horse had set two world 
records. 
Adios Butler was returned to Fair Chance farm where he 
has stood at the head for the stud line ever since. 
Servicing nearly 80 m ares each year, his stud fees have 
provided a handsome return to the syndicate. Originally set 
at $3,000, his fee has been $2,500 the past several years. 
Adios Butler had sent 250 pacers to the races by the end of 
1975. He also sired one lone trotter. Twenty-nine of the 
pacers had times of two minutes or less, 152 had paced the 
mile in 2:05 or better. 
Led by the offspring of Adios Butler, Fair Chance Farm s, 
Inc., ranked 10th in the nation in 1975 in breeding horses 
good enough to win races. Nearly 100 Fair Chance Farm - 
bred horses captured first place money at least once during 
the year. 
Fair Chance Farm also ranked 15th in total purses won by 
horses bred there. All racing Fair Chance Farm products 
won $772,443. Two and three-year-olds earned $331,276. On 
the average, th6 fa^m sel!s40fo45 c*6ItS find fillies annually. 
Get of Adios Butler (both farm bred and from m ares 
serviced) netted $1,080,145, ranking Adios Butler 24th on the 
1975 sire list. 
In addition, Adios Butler has sired several two-minute 
sires. The most notable of which is Honest Story, who now 
also stands at Fair Chance. Honest Story earned more than 
$200,000 racing and had a time trial mark of 1:55.2. 
Other stallions currently at Fair Chance are No E rror, p, 
3, t:59f; Bret Butler, p, 4, 2:03.4, and Direct Home, p, 5, 
2: OOf; and Yellow Knife, the farm ’s only trotter, with a 
lifetime mark of 2:OOf. 
Dr. D R. Junk, who owns stock in and manages Fair 
Chance Farm , said Adios Butler has not been extensively 
bred with local broodmares. He noted, however, that 
several of the stallions with lesser stud fees have bred local 
stock. 
Neither Cobb nor Golden, the original owners of Fair 
Chance, have any interest in the farm. It has since been 
incorporated with stock held by various individuals and 
companies. 
Thoroughbreds disappearing 
from county’s racing scene 


Thoroughbred racing is the most 
widely publicized form of horse racing 
in the U.S. Fayette County probably 
has as many horses per capita as any 
county in the nation. Yet the two have 
not seemed to hit it off together. 
As nearly as can be determined there 
are 
no 
Fayette 
County-owned 
thoroughbreds racing at present. 
However, those who lean toward the 
hot blooded horses are not completely 
out in the cold. A Madison County 
family which is well-known by local 
horsemen owns and races a thorough­ 
bred. 
Mr. 
and 
Mrs. 
Reynold 
(June) 
Slaughter Jr., of Sedalia. have raced a 
chestnut stallion named Rip Rullah for 
the past two years. 
Sired by Jussive, the colt was born in 
1971 to the Slaughters’ m are Rippelay, 
a daughter of Rippey. The horse has 
been trained by Sandra Fox of South 
Solon. 
Rip Rullah raced 10 times in 1975, 
finishing first four times and third four 
times. Thus far this year, he has visited 
the track nine times. He has two firsts, 
five seconds and one place. 
Reynold Slaughter Sr., has been 
racing thoroughbreds for more than 30 
years, the younger Slaughter for the 
past six years. 
Mrs. Slaughter, elementary coor­ 
dinator in the Miami Trace School 
District, termed theirs a “one-horse 
operation." Working with their mare 
Rippelay, the Slaughters have usually 
raced one foal at a time. Unfortunately, 
not all have done as well as Rip Rullah. 
What is important to them is that 
they have been willing to sell those 
colts which could not pay their way 
racing. 
Thoroughbreds 
are expensive 
to 
board and train. The Slaughters’ bill on 
Rip Rullah ranges from $500 to $1,000 
per month while he is racing. 
Purses 
for 
thoroughbreds 
are 
generally higher than those for stan­ 


dardbred horses, but it is still difficult 
to make ends meet unless the horse is 
talented. While most harness horses 
race weekly, the thoroughbred usually 
takes the track every other week. In 
addition, the purse split heavily favors 
the winning horse. 
Standardbred race winners usually 
receive 50 per cent of the purse while 
second place gets 25 per cent. Winning 
thoroughbreds take home 60 per cent of 
the purse and lower finishers get a 
smaller percentage. 
Slaughter said thoroughbreds simply 
have to “ win or get out." The average 
thoroughbred must bring home $7,000 
to $8,000 per year to earn his keep. 
A combination of factors contribute 
to the high cost 
of keeping 
the 
thoroughbred. One which affects all 
horsemen is the increasing cost of feed. 
. Joe Graber, of Batavia, a River 
Downs feed peddler for the past nine 
years, knows this as well as anyone. “A 
thoroughbred is like an arm y,” Graber 
said, “he runs on his stomach.” And the 
cost of filling him is climbing rapidly. 
Oats range from $9 to $11 per 100- 
pound bag, sweet mix is running from 
$10 to $20, and hay sells for $2.50 to $3 
per bale. For the average horse, the 
feed bill is $5 per day, about double the 
cost nine years pgo. Straw is now up to 
$1.50 per bale. 
Stalls are not cheap either. Prices 
vary with the track, but all are high. 
This is one cost which ranges con­ 
siderably higher for the thoroughbred 
than for the harness horse. 
The reason is rather simple. There 
are a lot more stables for harness 
horses. Fair tracks around the state 
have harness stables and the facilities 
for working the horses. 
The number of thoroughbred tracks 
is much lower, and consequently the 
cost is higher. Although fairs once 
included thoroughbred races, this has 
virtually disappeared. 
Even with ideal track conditions, the 
thoroughbred is a likely candidate for a 


broken leg. County fair tracks are not 
kept in condition for thoroughbred 
racing. In addition, very few offer mile 
tracks. Although a few Ohio county 
fairs used to offer thoroughbred races 
years ago, they no longer do. 
The possibility of a broken leg makes 
it difficult for the small thoroughbred 
raiser to “get rich” on an outstanding 
horse. 
If a horse shows great promise, of­ 
fers for his purchase will undoubtedly 
follow, and these offers are hard for the 
small raiser to turn down. Although the 
horse may be capable of winning a 
small (or large) fortune on the track, 
the breeder is likely to sell. 
If that horse breaks a leg in his next 
race, he is worth nothing. The “big 
men” in the thoroughbred industry can 
take that gamble, the little man can’t. 
Fayette County residents will have to 
be content to follow the heroics of 
thoroughbreds raised elsewhere until 
something happens to make them more 
attractive to the individual horseman. 


At present, it appears that the 
thoroughbred is more likely to become 
important to Fayette County through 
the quarter horse than as a purebred. 
Quarter horse raising and racing is 
on the upswing, and in many areas 
thoroughbred stock is being crossed 
with registered quarter horses. The 
practice is extensive in the western 
states, and local horsemen agree that 
such crossbreeding is likely here in the 
future. 
The only area horseman known to be 
involved 
in 
such 
crossbreeding 
currently is Washington C. H. attorney 
Walter A. Seifried. He has a thorough­ 
bred mare which has been bred with a 
quarter horse stallion. 
The mare is none other than Rip­ 
pelay, 
sold 
to 
Seifried 
by 
the 
Slaughters. Having produced some fine 
thoroughbreds, she is now attempting 
to produce quarter horses with the 
same qualities. 


Continuing increases 
in speed assured 
What current trends influence harness racing 


No one can say with any certainty 
what lies ahead for harness racing 
Perhaps the only thing one can be sure 
of is increased speed 
Im proved breeding techniques, 
tracks and equipment as well as more 
scientific study of horses and racing 
will undoubtedly bring faster times 
What is crucial to horsemen is what 
changes will come about in the in­ 
dustry 
Will attendance and op­ 
portunities to race continue to increase 
or begin a decline? Will legislation help 
the industry in general or push racing 
into the hands of a few? 
Although these questions cannot be 
answered, some of the changes which 
have occurred in the past few decades 
will play a part in shaping the future 
and are worthy of a brief discussion 
here: 
THE TRACK 
Modern facilities have replaced 
tattered grandstands as the home of 
harness racing. The tracks constructed 
in recent years offer the horse racing 
fan a plush and comfortable en­ 
vironment. 
Isolated from the elements, patrons 
may enjoy fine meals in lavish dining 
areas while viewing the races. The 
trend toward more elaborate facilities 
has 
added a 
great deal 
to 
the 
“ respectability” of harness racing It 
has opened the door, inviting a larger 
segment of the American society to 
participate. 
The racetracks 
themselves have 
improved in leaps and bounds. Once 
roughly graded dirt, the m odern 
racetrack is a scientifically designed 
instrument of speed. 
Track 
speed 
ratings 
are 
being 
reduced constantly as one track after 
another embarks on a program of 
exotic care. Finely crushed stone has 


replaced dirt, and levels of surfaces are 
now consistant to within fractions of an 
inch. The influence of rain diminishes 
annually. While rain used to mean a 
race in sloshing mud, it now has a 
minimal effect. The fan is no longer • 
subjected 
to watching 
outstanding 
horses flounder in the mire, and times 
increase only a few seconds in all but 
the worst of weather. 
With all-weather tracks and all- 
weather grandstands, the racing year 
has 
become increasingly long. 
A 
seasonal sport for two centuries, it is 
becoming a yearlong affair. 
As a result, training and racing have 
enjoyed greater professionalism. For 
better or worse, this is one of the fac­ 
tors which is making it more and more 
difficult for the hobbyist to make a go 
of racing. A sideline for decades, 
racing can no longer be considered 
other than a business. 
OFF-TRACK BETTING 
Considered by many to be the 
greatest threat to harness racing is off­ 
track betting. Enjoying popularity with 
fans in the eastern states, off track 
betting is a force with which the har­ 
ness industry will have to reckon. 
Proponents say off-track betting 
generates increasing interest in racing 
and advertises racing to people who 
m ay 
have 
been 
overlooking 
it 
altogether. 
Detractors contend that off track- 
betting will kill racing as it is now 
known. One of the attractions of the 
race track is the pari-mutuel window. 
Making the window available away 
from the track will cut into attendance, 
opponents say. 
One thing is certain. Off-track bet­ 
ting attracts bettors. In New York 
which has legalized off-track betting, 
record sums are bet on horse races. 


If 
off-track 
betting 
becomes 
widespread, and the proponents are 
correct, it will increase interest and 
help the sport grow. 
However, if the opponents projec­ 
tions are accurate and racing faas bet 
off track rather than on, drastic 
changes are inevitable. There would be 
little need for hundreds of races 
nightly. A few races nationwide would 
provide all the racing necessary for off 
track betting to flourish. In fact, one or 
two races telecast on a major network 
could fill the needs of the fan who is 
more interested in betting than in 
horses. 
Racing would be controlled solely by 
a few wealthy corporations who could 


provide the top 
horses on a regular 
basis. With very few exceptions, 
harness horses everywhere would be 
pulling more plows than sulkies. 


HARNESS HORSE TRAINING 
With the number of farmers steadily 
declining and the complexities of 
harness racing multiplying, there has 
emerged a need for something other 
than the father-to-son 
passage of 
knowledge. 
Unthinkable not long ago, a few 
colleges are now offering courses in 
harness racing There is currently a 
strong push to bring a harness horse 
program into the 4-H clubs. Ohio is 
breaking ground in this area. Dr. D. R. 


'DepjetulaJMe 


THE biu UAMbLE — Most horsemen say legislators are taking a big 
gamble with the future of harness racing by allowing off-track betting in 
some states. They say it’s odds-on to kill interest in the pari-mutuel window 
at the track. 


• 
• .LEADERS 
IN THE 
FIELD 
FOR GREATER 
YIELDS 


Junk of Fair Chance Farm s has 
worked closely with the project. 
Although some horsemen question 
the ability of 4-H aged youngsters 
to handle the spirited racing horses, 
there is every likelihood that a 4-H 
harness club will someday come to 
pass 
Not every 
youngster who could 
become interested in harness racing 
can grow up in a family stable and 
learn the businesses from a father who 
has devoted his life to racing. If the 
industry is fo continue to grow, there 
must ben an arm which will attract 
“ new blood.” 
EQUIPMENT 
There is little chance that equipment 
changes will drastically effect the 
future of the harness industry. They 
will contribute as they have in the past 
to greater speed. 
The sulky is, of course, the most 
likely to have an effect on racing times. 
Throughout the history of harness 
racing, nothing has contributed more 
to the reduction of times like changes in 
the sulky. 
Form erly cum bersom e m onsters 
with high arching wheels, the modern 
sulky is a sleek bike with excellent 
stability. 
Bike wheels and roller bearings 
accompanied the two-minute mile, and 
the new modified sulky promises to do 
its part in the race for speed Its basic 
principle is quite simple — by placing 
the driver further behind the wheels, 
the weight on the horse’s back is 
lessened With less load to carry, the 
horse can accomplish greater speed. 
One driver likened the sulky to a 
wheelbarrow. If a wheelbarrow is 
adjusted to just the right tilt, it can be 
pushed easily. In the wrong position, 
moving it can be a tremendous task. 
The modified sulky seeks to place the 
driver in just the right position to keep 
weight off the horse and allow the 


driver’s weight to help push the sulky 
along 
The trick is to get it properly ad­ 
justed on each horse. Changes in the 
weight of the drivef of the height of the 
horse drawing the rig require ad­ 
justment of the sulky shaft 
and 
positioning in the harness 
Properly outfitted in the harness, the 
horse has been aided greatly. This and 
future changes in the sulky, equipment, 
race 
tracks, 
diet, 
training 
and 
breeding threaten the glory of the two- 
minute mile. Once a rare feat, the two- 
minute mile recorded 34 times in 112 
racing dates at Scioto Downs this 
season. 
Less than a century ago, the first 
horse broke the two-minute mark. Now 
the world record stands at TT 1:52 for 
the pace. The day will come when 
horsemen will record a horses number 
of sub-1:50 races. 
SIRE STAKES 
The Ohio Sires Stakes offered at the 
pari-mutuel tracks for the first time in 
1976 should do much to encourage top 
level breeding in Ohio. The stakes 
races which had purses of $3.5 million 
are open only to colts sired by Ohio 
studs and to fillies of Ohio broodmares. 
One of the richest sires programs in 
the nation, it is designed to attract 
more interest in Ohio studs and thereby 
upgrade the quality of sires standing in 
Ohio. 
State money is added to local purses 
to make the sires stakes an attraction 
to horsemen everywhere. The races 
are held on fair tracks and Ohio’s four 
pari-mutuel raceways, Scioto Downs in 
Columbus, Lebanon Raceway, Toledo 
Raceway, and Northfield Park near 
Cleveland. There are 75 Ohio fairs 
which hold harness meets, 
The nation’s richest juvenile colt trot 
and colt pace were held this year in 
Ohio, the $120,000 Ohio Pacing Gassic 
and the $100,000 Ohio Trotting Gassic. 
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FORMER MAYER — Pictured here is V J. Dahl, former mayor of 
Washington<Ml. for several years. Dahl was born in a cottage on the present 
site of the Record-lferald newspaper office. 
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BEFORE THE COUNTIES CAME — What is now the State of Ohio was 
originally a part of a vast tract of land known as the Northwest Territory. 
Established by the Ordinance of 1787, the territory included what is now 
Ohio, Michigan. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and part of Minnesota. Ohio had 
Iwen “ subdivided" long before the first county boundaries were surveyed. 
During the territorial years, various grants, purchases and reserves had 
carved up the land. The m ajor divisions of land were the Western Reserve, 
the Virginia Military District (which contains Fayette County), the 
Firelands, the Seven Ranges, Congress Lands, Ohio Company Land, 
Donation Tract. French Grant, Refugee Tract and Symmes Purchase. 


Statehouse sold for $75 


History 
relates 
that 
Ohio’s 
first 
statehouse in Chillicothe sold for $75 
and 
was 
purchased 
by 
William 
McClintock, an attorney 
McClintock just 
happened to be 
passing by when the statehouse was 
being auctioned off and made his bid as 
a joke 
He was surpised and thought he had 
m ade a poor investment when he found 
that his bid was the highest offered for 
the stone structure. 
The square stone structure, a replica 


of which is now' the home of the 
Chillicothe Gazette newspaper, stood 
on the site of the present Ross County 
Courthouse. 
It was constructed in 1800 and 1801 
and was reportedly the first stone 
building in the Northwest Territory 
It was used as a capitol building until 
1810. Then the state legislature held its 
meetings in Zanesville until the capitol 
building was erected in Columbus and 
the seat of governm ent was tran ­ 
sferred 
New Building To Mark Anniversaiy 


125 NORTH FAYETTE STREET 
L 


The Washington Paint and Glass Co. owned and 
operated by Jack Lyons of Washington C. H. is 
currently constructing a new building at 222 West 
Temple St., which will soon be the new home for the 
business. 


Loyd Newbrey opened the Washington Paint and 
Glass Co. in 1926, 50 years ago. It was then purchased 
by Arch Newbrey in 1935 who operated the business 
for 30 years until September 24, 1965 when it was 
purchased by Mr. Lyons. 
, 


Mr. Lyons who is aided by his wife and son, has 
added several new phases to his business since 1965. 
It now includes residential and commercial window 
glazing, new store fronts and entrances, retailer of 
Pittsburgh paints, installer of Howmet patio covers, 
carports, awnings, and marques, a large assortment of 
custom picture frames and accessories, an assortment 
of lim ited edition collector prints and an artist sup­ 
plies bar. 


Jack stated his business has grown to where their 
present 
location 
can 
no 
longer adequately and 
professionally serve their customers. The need for 
more room and ample parking prompted plans for a 
new building. A completion date for late September 
has been set. 


Saturday, September 18, 1976 
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TONS OF PUMPKINS — For many years, tons and tons of pumpkins were 
Columbus used it exclusively In later years. The lady pictured with the pile 
canned in Washington C.H. by the Fayette Canning Co. and the product was 
of pumpkins is Lena Smith, who served as assistant manager of the canning 
so choice (under Sunny Bov label) that the famous Marmore Restaurant in 
plant. 


HAPPY 200th 


BIRTHDAY, AMERICA! 


IF ANIMALS COULD TALK---- 


They too would probably join together and say 
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They CAN'T-But WE CAN! We’re Proud to be AMERICANS: 


to Be in the Business We’re in, and Grateful to Our Community That Has 
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Supported Us Through the Years. 


We Thank GOD Tor the Freedom 


and Wealth Our Nation has Enjoyed. 


We Recommend to All People That 


They Thank HIM for What He Has 


Given Each of Us. Let’s Strive to 


Re-Make THIS Nation the CHRISTIAN 


Nation It Started Out to Be. 


Serving Fayette County for the Past 36 Years. 
Feed & Farm Supply 
A Division of Carnation Company 
926 Clinton Ave. 
335-4460 


S A M 


THE INSURANCE MAN 


PHONE 
335-6081 


"YOUR INDEPENDENT AG ENCY 
DRUG STORES 


OUR PRESENT LOCATION 


AS IT APPEARED IN 1875 


Photo Courtesy of 


L.H. Everts & Co. 


Publisher of New Historical 


Atlas of Fayette County 


Present organization formed in 1 9 4 5 


Sh ow n a b o v e is a v ie w of ou r com pact a n d con ve n ie n t p re scrip tion dept. D e p e n d on 


Risch's to fill y o u r p re scrip tion needs. 


Chamber dedicated to area progress 


Safeguarding Your Health 


Our Reputation Is Built On Prompt 


Courteous and Dependable Service 


THE FRIENDLY F O LK S AT THE C O R N E R O F CO U RTESY 


Destroyed by fire in 1959 


GRACE CIILRCH RUINS — The Grace United Methodist 
Church, located at the corner of E. Market and N. North 
streets, was built on a historic site. A stately old stone 
Grace Church, originally constructed in 1895, was com­ 
pletely destroyed by a spectacular fire on Jan. 14. 1959. 
Starting from a new malfunctioning 15,000 furnace, the 
beautiful edifice was virtually consumed in one hour, while 


75 firemen from eight departments battled the blaie and 
prevented it from spreading to nearby residences. The 
parsonage, located immediately east of the church, was 
also hopelessly ruined, but fortunately the church roster, 
stored in a steel cabinet in the parsonage, was salvaged. 
The present church constructed on the sam e site at a cost of 
some !l million. 


Is Our Job At RISCH’S 


Meet The Risch Pharmacists Who Serve You 


Gene Bienz 
* 
Verne Haugen 


Jean P e n w e ll 
Linda M ic k le 
Ellen U pp 
M a ry A n n H u y sm an 


V ick i Bock 
K a y Lan ge n 
Joh n Bienz 


Although the present Washington 
I 
C.H. Area Chamber of Commerce has 
been the most effective and, perhaps, 
the most stable of the several civic 
development organizations formed by 
public-spirited individuals here, it is by 
no means the first. 
1 Back in 1892, the people of the village 
(at that time) were thinking and 
planning for a bigger and better future 
for their town. Little is known of the 
Board of Trade Co. other than it issued 
stock in the town-boosting corporation 
at $10 per share W.H, Dial was the 
president and Jerome Penn served as 
secretary. Penn signed the only one- 
share stock certificate which was 
issued to Solomon F Johnson. 
Similar organizations have come and 
gone since then, but 
because the 
records apparently went with them 
litHe 
is 
known 
of 
their 
ac­ 
complishments or personnel. 
At one time there was a Chamber of 
Commerce, which had its headquarters 
in the YMCA building. The secretary 
was Stanley Grove, who later became 
the executive secretary of the San 
Diego, Calif., Chamber of Commerce 
and later took a similar position in 
Salem, Ore. 
The Dutch Treat Club, which was 
developed as a part of the YMCA 
program, assumed many Chamber of 
Commerce functions for a time under 
the leadership of Rell G. Allen 
The Business and Civic Association, 
one of the offshoots of the Dutch Treat 
Club, became a Chamber of Commerce 
in fact if not in name. It was largely 
through the efforts of the Business and 
Civic Association and Fred Rost, who 
later became the first manager of the 
present Chamber of Commerce, that 
the Furnace Foundary Co. built a plant 
here in 1940. 
Before it could get into operation, 
however. World War II broke out and 
the plant was taken over by the 
Aeronautical Products, Inc., (API) for 
the production of precision parts for 
war planes 
On May 16, 1945. the Business and 
Civic Association was reorganized as 
the Chamber of Commerce, which has 
been active and effective ever since. 
The late Ray Brandenburg was the 
first president and Jam es M. Riffe Jr., 
was the initial executive secretary. 
Members of the board of directors were 
the late Carroll Halliday, M. J. Whit­ 
field, Belford F. Carpenter, T. Harold 
Craig, G. Damon Baker, Albert R. 
Bryant, H. H. Denton. J. Roush Burton, 
A. E. Weatherly, Glenn Woodmanseei 
Robert H. Terhune, John Sagar Sr., the 
late L. M. (Pete) Hayes and George A. 
Steen. 
Housing during World War II, when 
building activity virtually stopped, was 
one of the first major problems faced 
by the first Chamber of Commerce. 
The Chamber arranged for a national 
Housing Administration Survey and 
served as a clearinghouse for returning 
veterans seeking homes. 
The 
Chamber 
cooperated 
with 
Washington C. H. City Council to create 
a zoning and building code for the city 
and to establish a city planning com­ 
mission. 
Among the rural activities backed by 
the Chamber were the creation of a soil 
conservation district and the spon­ 
sorship of a 4-H beef club. 
In 1946, the Chamber inaugurated 
three m ajor projects — clean-up week, 
the Halloween celebration and the 
Christmas festivities. 
The following year, when Carpenter 
was president, the first corn show 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Chamber and the Seed Improvement 
Association was held. A retail m er­ 
chants 
council 
and 
a 
young 
businessmen’s 
group 
also 
were 
organized. Three new industries came 
into the county — the Brown and 
Brockmeyer Co. with a plant in the 
Millwood 
Addition, 
the 
Whitfield 
Manufacturing Co. and the Dr. Heinz 
Co. plant for making livestock and 
poultry feed at Bloomingburg. 
In 1948, when Gilbert C. Crouse was 
the president, the Chamber assisted in 
raising $2,000 for the 4-H club en­ 
dowment fund. 
However, the purchase of the former 
API plant, which had been closed after 
World War II, by the National Cash 
Register Co. was the highlight of the 
year. Rost was the secretary at the 
time and compiled the convincing 


GEORGE HITCHCOCK was one of 
the organizers of the Dutch Treat 
Club which later evolved into the 
Washington C.H. Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 


information for National Cash Register 
Co. officials. 
A. 
E 
Weatherly took over 
as 
president the following year and C. E. 
McCarley was named secretary to 
replace Rost who had resigned. This 
was the year the Chamber of Com­ 
merce and Washington High School 
officials got together to establish a 
vocational agriculture course. It was 
also the first year for the Community 
Chest campaign. 
In 1950. the Chamber appropriated 
money from its industrial fund to 
purchase land for the Armco Steel 
Corp. plant. This has been one of its two 
most important achievements toward 
industrial expansion. Joseph Peters, 
formerly general manager of the 
National Cash Register Co. operations 
in Washington C. H., was president of 
the Chamber at the time. 
The 
first 
Business-Industry- 
Education Day, when high school 
students from the city and county 
spend a day with business and in­ 
dustrial leaders learning what makes 
free enterprise tick, was held the 
following year while Peters was ser­ 
ving his second term as president 
The first industrial brochure was 
printed in 1951 and the Armco Steel 
Corp. plant was officially opened. The 
Chamber 
was 
instrumental 
in 
providing street markers and posts and 
lent its support to the first state softball 
tournament. 
Webber 
French 
was 
elected 
president in 1952 and Ed Kreider was 
named executive secretary to succeed 
McCarley, who resigned. This was the 
year, too, that the former Pet Food 
Packers started operations in the old 
Ladoga 
Packing 
Co. 
plants 
on 
Sycamore Street. 
The 
Chamber 
acted 
as 
a 
clearinghouse in the planning for the 
state 
plowing 
matches 
held 
in 
Washington C. H. in the fall of 1953 
when Ed Moser was the president. The 
Green Pastures program also was 
started but the Chamber’s efforts to get 
an Ohio Highway Patrol post here 
failed. 
A master plan for development of the 
Washington C. H. area was started in 
1954 by the city planning department of 
Miami of Ohio University under the 
leadership of Terhune (president) and 
Glen Allen (secretary), who succeeded 
Kreider, who had resigned to take a 
position in Columbus. 
The weightmaster program for the 
benefit of the farmers was started the 
following year while Charles Reinke 
was president. 
Industrial 
development 
and 
ex­ 
pansion marked the year 1956. After the 
Pennington Bakery plant burned in 
June the Chamber guided a campaign 
to raise $30,000 by public subscription 
and added $20,000 from its industrial 
fund to help reconstruct the bakery. 
Art’s Candy Co. and the Pan Coating 
Co. also located small, but growing, 
plants here. 


In the same year, the Chamber of 
Commerce also provided $1,000 to meet 
the preliminary 
expenses 
for 
the 
Washington C. H. Development Corp , 
which had as its main objectives 
financial aid for new and established 
industries and the establishment of an 
area for industrial development Tom 
Mark was president during this busy 
year and William Stoughton was the 
Chamber manager 
Walter Morrow became the president 
in 1957, the year the first Tri-County 
Safety Banquet was held here. During 
Morrow’s second term in 1958, the 
Chamber-sponsored 
“Hire 
Now” 
campaign resulted in the creation of 400 
jobs in the community. A “ Meet the 
Candidates” program was held prior to 
the election that year. The Chamber 
suffered one reversal that year, too. 
when its recommendation for the an­ 
nexation of a belt around Washington 
C. H. to provide for city growth was 
turned down. 
Throughout its history, the Chamber 
of Commerce has been dedicated to 
progress for both Washington C. H and 
Fayette County. 
In recent years, several new in­ 
dustries 
have 
located 
in 
the 
Washington C. H. 
Industrial Park 
through the efforts of the Chamber and 
the Community 
Improvement Cor­ 
poration. The number of retail stores in 
the Washington C. H area has also 
experienced 
a 
record breaking 
in­ 
crease over the past three or four 
years. 
Glenn R. Hemsworth is currently 
Chamber president. 


Indian chief little known 


% 
By The Associated Press 
Indian Chief Tarhe (The Crane), 
1724-1818, 
grand 
Sachem 
of 
the 
Wyandots, did not gain the fame of the 
Shawnee, Tecumseh, or some of the 
other Indian chiefs of early Ohio, but in 
the early part of his life he took part in 
most of the raids and battles against 
the white man on the Ohio frontier. 
Probably he is best known for his 
appearance in the famed painting of 
The Treaty of Greenville by Howard 
Chandler Christy, depicted as one of 
the chiefs seated to the rear of Chief 
Little Turtle who is addressing Gen. 
Wayne. 
Tarhe was born near Detroit and 
cam e to Ohio with the Hurons from 
Michigan. After the treaty of Green­ 
ville he established Tarhe’s Town near 
Lancaster. 
Tarhe was one of the leaders of the 
Indian coalition defeated at Point 


Pleasant, and was one of 13 Indian 
chiefs who led warriors in the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers where Wayne inflicted 
a lasting defeat on the red men. 
Tarhe’s keen judgment enabled him 
to realize that Wayne’s decisive victory 
had forever broken the Indian power in 
Ohio. Thus convinced, he persuaded the 
leading tribes to cease fighting until a 
final and lasting treaty be agreed upon. 
This move preceded the Treaty of 
Greenville. He was the first to sign the 
document and for the rest of his life was 
a steadfast and devoted friend of the 
whites. 
Tarhe died at the Indian Village of 
Crane Town in 1818. No marker or 
monument m arks his grave for the site 
is unknown. But his likeness is what is 
known as the Great Stone Face near 
Lancaster, a natural rock carving, 
near the site where the great chief 
lived. 


V e rn e H a u ge n 
G e n e Bienz 
M a r th a Curl 
Eloise H a tfie ld , 
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HOMES GROUP 
LEADERS IN THE MOBILE 
CONCHEMCQ 


INCORPORATED 
HOME INDUSTRY 
SALUTES AMERICA!!! 


MAINTENANCE SHOP 
METAL CREW 


CABINET SHOP 


INDIRECT WORKERS 


TODAY'S MODERN HOME 


SALES MGR. 


CONCHEMCO first started in April of 1972 in 
Sabina, Ohio. In 4'A years rached a payroll of 


1.8 million dollars per year employing ap­ 


proximately 140 workers. 


A leader in the mobile home industry, the 
factory averages production of about 10 units 


per day, doing business in Ohio, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and 
West Virginia. 
Conchemco has just recently won an award 


for the best display in a mobile home show in 


Louisville and South Bend, Indiana. 
CONTROLLER 


SECRETARIAL 


SHELL DEPT. 
PLUMBING 


P.O. BOX 38, ROUTE 22 EAST, SABINA, OHIO 45169 


ELECTRICAL 


FLOAT CREW 


Am erica's Bicentennial is an extension of the 
Am erican people's efforts to prom ote our country 
on the basis of freedom for all, and a belief in the 
free enterprise system. 
Conchemco's success is attributed to its own 
people's involvem ent w ithin the company, not to 
m ention their involvem ent w ithin America. A ll of 
4 us wish to pause and rededicate ourselves to the 
principles upon which our nation was founded. 


ASSISI. MATERIAL MGR. 
DRIVERS 
WE ALL SALUTE AMERICA!!! 


HOMES GROUP 
CONCHEMCO. 


INCORPORATED 


QUALITY CONTROL 
MATERIAL MGR. 
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COST ACCOUNTANT 


SIDEWALLS 


CUSTODIANS 
SERVICE 
CUSTOMER RELATIONS, 
DISPATCHER 
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©-1976 


PARTS 


PRODUCTION MGR. & FOREMEN 


